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PREFACE 



Just fifty years ago, in our city, the "Society for 
the Prevention of PauperiBra," which finally was trans- 
formed into " The Society for the Ileformation of Javenile 
Delinquents," made its first report. Within this period 
the whole history of organized effort for the reformation 
of young criminals, and Uio rescue of young cliildron from 
a life of crime, is included. With nearly all the move- 
ments in this direction, boUi in this country and Europe, 
the New York House of Refuge, in which the investiga- 
tions of Uie Society have been practically embodied, has 
been directly or indirectly connected. 

Tlio best known and most honored names of Uie city 
have been associated with its establishment and progress, 
and it has enjoyed in their interest and efiicient labors a 
warm and liigh place. But two of its original Managers 
are now living. The opportunity to collect personal and 
auUientio statements in reference to its early history, out- 
iido of its documents, is nearly exhausted. 

It was tliought desirable by the present Managers of 
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the Society that these fading reminiBconcos should be 
revived as far as practicable, and that the history of the 

w 

origin and progress of the institution should be gathered 
from authentic sources, and be embodied in some per- 
manent form. 

As the story of the Befiige runs parallel with that of 
every other institution of a similar character in the civil- 
ized world, and its system of discipline has been con- 
stantly examined by commissioners of other countries 
before establishing their own Houses, it seemed a legiti- 
mate outgrowth of its own history to recount tlie chief 
experiments in Europe and in tho United States which 
have been originated since its own establishment. 

No system for the cure of vagrancy and juvenile crime 
that has enjoyed an organized life in the last half century, 
presenting in itself any novel feature, has been intention- 
ally omitted while recording the history of the New York 
Reformatory. 

Almost every question in discussion among tiio friends 
of exposed children is involved in the sketch of tho various 
fortunes of the Befiigo ; and, although the opinions of tlio 
writer, and of tho Managora of tlio Society, may not bo in 
accordance always with the judgments of others, still all 
candid inquirers will be gratified to examine the facts 
and premises upon which the convictions uttered in this 
volume rest 
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From the valuable files of the IiiBtitutioii, from the 
rare collections in the rooms of the Historical Society, 
access to which has been generously proflTered, from ver- 
bal statements of the few whoso recollections run back 
with much freshness to tlie b^inning of the century, from 
published lives of several of the principal actors, and from 
the quite extended literature, constantly increasing, upon 
the great questions of criminal and social reform, the 
materials for our volume have been drawn. The proper 
acknowledgments have been given in the body of the 
book. 

The instances exhibiting the wholesome moral influ- 
ence of the Institution, and recounting the successful lives 
of fonncr inmates, could have been indefinitely multiplied, 
but the reader would have wearied under their constant 
rei>etition. Wo have selected a few average cases where 
all the circumstances have been well attested, as illustrat- 
ing tlie different eras in the history of the Institution, and 
the various points discussed in the progress of the narra- 
tive. Many more striking records arc found upon the 
Daily Journal and among the letters received and filed, 
but the full history of the cases has not been perhaps so 
well known. We have sought to select the records of 
those who had, in all human probnbility, passed through 
the years of peculiar temptation, and become settled in 
some positive position in life. 
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A moro interesting or affecting series of volnmes can 
hardly be conceived of than the thirty containing the his- 
tories, as they have been gathered from time to time, of 
every inmate of the House of Eefoge, or the daily records 
embodying the incidents of nearly half a centary, in so 
large and peculiar an institution as this. 

While the volume has a local interest in the city of 
New York, and especially among the friends of the House 
of Befuge, we trust it may also be considered a contribu- 
tion of some value in the discussion of that vital and 
interesting question, in every community, relating to the 
prevention and the cure of juvenile crime. 

BiVBRSTDB Pabsonagb, Nov, 18, 1808. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LIGHT IN DARK PLA0B8. 

John Howard died at Cherson, on the Poiepory while 
examining the Russian military hospitals to ascertain the canse 
and find a remedy for tlie plague which was sweeping away the 
soldiers hy thousands — a willing martyr to his desire to relieve 
the sufferings of others— on the 20th of January, 1790. The 
inscription upon his statue in St. Paul's, London, among other 
impressive records, says, ^' He trod an open but unfrequented 
patli to immortality, in the ardent but unintermittod exercise of 
Christian charity ; " and it closes with the devout hope, which 
has been abundantly realized, that tliis tribute to his fame, so 
richly deserved, '^ may excite an emulation of his truly glorious 
achievements." 

lie rested from his labors, but his works followed him. Ho 
had no lineal successors in the great mission of prison and hos- 
pital inspection, but his mantle fell upon many devout men and 
women upon both shores of the Atlantic. 
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Tho FrleiMli.~l^labeUi Qurnoy. 

Public atteotion had boon thoroughlj aroused to tho physical 
and moral wants of imprisoned crimiuols, to tho appalliog iu- 
crease of crime, and the importance of inquiring into its causes 
and of devising measures for its prevention. With the com- 
mencement of the next century Lord Brougham entered upon 
his brilliant public career, just terminated as this page is writ- 
ten,* and with his compeers wrouglit out the marvoUoiis changes 
in the administration of criminal law, and instituted the numerous 
educational and social reforms which have given character and 
honor to the civilization of the nineteenth century in the British 
empire. 

The denomination of Friends in England, embracing many 
persons of wealth and intelligence, seemed in a particular man- 
ner to charge itself with the duty of attending to the religious 
instruction of prisoners, and of continuing tlic work so worthily 
commenced by Howard. 

When but fifteen years of age, Elizabeth Gumcy, afterward 
well known as the devoted and saintly Elizabeth Fry, by re- 
peated and earnest persuasion, induced her father to permit her 
to visit tlie House of Correction at Norwich. She was attructe^l 
by a '^ painful sympathy toward those who, by yielding them- 
selves to the bondage of sin, had become the victims of human 
justice ;" t ^ sympathy which had undoubtedly been awakened 
by the recitals to whidi she had listened at the ^* monthly meet- 
ings " of the Society. 

In the commencement of the year 1813, four members of 
the Society of Friends (one of them being William Forster), 
with whom she was intimate, mentioned to her the cases of 

• May 10, 1868. 

f ''Life of Elizabeth Fry," by Sosaiua Corder, p. 198. 
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Newgate.— Mn. Fry. 



Beveral persons in Newgato prison, who were about to be exe- 
cated. This occasioned her introduction to this noted prison 
— nt this time a shocking scene of brutality and crime — and the 
commciicoinont of a life-long itilorcst in the moral iinprovcuicnt 
of prisoners, especially Uiose of her own sex. 

The quadrangle in which the female prisoners were confined 
was overlooked by the windows of the male prison. In four 
rooms, covering about one hundred and ninety superficial yards, 
three hundred women, with their numerous children, were 
crowded — '^ tried and untried, misdemeanants and felons, with- 
out classification, without employment, and with no other super- 
intendence than that given by a man and his son by night and 
by day. In the same rooms, in rags and dirt, destitute of 
sufficient clothing (for which there was no provision), sleeping 
without bedding on the fioor, the boards of which were in part 
raised to supply a sort of pillow, they lived, cooked, and washed."* 
With tlie proceeds of their begging from all visitors (for no re- 
straint beyond what was required for their custody was placed 
upon their communication with their friends outside), they pur- 
chased liquors from a regular bar in the prison. Although 
military sentinels were posted along the leads of the prison, 
even the governor of it entered this portion with reluctance. 
lie advised Mrs. Fry and her companion, when they sought 
admission, to leave their watches in his house lest they should 
be snatched from their sides. This they declined to do. With 
no attendant, Mrs. Fry and Anna Buxton (sister of Sir T. F. 
Buxton, her brothcr^in-law) stood before this strange company. 
^'Tlie sorrowful and neglected condition of these depraved 
women and theur miserable children, dwelling in such a vortex 



• " Life of EUzabcth Fry," p. 199. 
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■* 
Tho CkMpel la PriiOD.— John Randolph. 



of corruption, dooplj sank into her lioart, although at this time 
nothing more was done than to supply tho most destitute with 
clothes. She carried hack to her home, and into the midst of 
other interests and avocations, a lively remembrance of all that 
she had witnessed in Newgate ; which, within four years, in- 
duced that systematic effort for ameliorating the condition of 
these poor outcasts, so signally blessed of Iliin who said that 
^ joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety-and-nine just persons who need no repentance.'" 
\She soon arranged a school in the prison, with one of the 
convicts for a teacher, and commenced a scries of religious ser- 
vices, which not only produced remarkable results upon the im- 
mediate subjects of her labors, but greatly excited the public 
interest, and awakened faith in the possibility of redeeming, by 
the power of the Gospel, the most abandoned criminals from a 
life of sin.X How characteristically John Randolph describes a 
scene which he witnessed in Newgate, while envoy plenipoten- 
tiary from this country to the court of St. James ! " Two days 
ago,'' he 8ays, ^'I saw the greatest curiosity in London — ay, 
and in England, too, sir— compared to which, Westminster Ab- 
bey, the Tower, Somerset House, the British Museum, nay. 
Parliament itself, sink into utter insignificance ! I have seen, 
sir, Elizabeth Fry, in Newgate, and I have witnessed thera 
miraculous effects of true Christianity upon the most depraved 
of human beings ! And yet tlie wretched outcasts have Iwoii 
tamed and subdued by the Christian eloquence of Mra. Fry ! I 
have seen them weep repentant tears while she addressed them. 
I have heard their groans of despair, sir I Nothing but religion 
can effect thb miracle ; for what can be a greater miracle than 
the conversion of a degraded, sinful woman, taken from the very 
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lira. Fry in Glasgow rriton. 



dregs of society? Ob, sir, it was a sight worthy the attention 
of angels ! " 

r The pnblished accounts of this remarkable movement in be- 
half of tliose heretofore considered the outcasts of society, and 
abandoned to crime, awakened attention throughout Great 

_ • 

Britain and America. \ Mrs. Fry was addressed by thoughtful 
'minds in various lands, and solicited to make personal visita- 
tions and examinations of the principal prisons. In the Bride- 
well at Glasgow, Scotland, the keeper feared it would be a 
dangerous experiment to speak to the women. ''They had 
never,'* he said, '' listened to any reading except by compulsion, 
and were disposed to turn any thing of the kind into ridicule." 
Tlio Scotch lady who accompanied Mrs. Fry, says : '' A hun- 
dred women were assembled in a large room. She took off 
her bonnet, and sat down on a low seat fronting them. Then 
looking at tliem with a kind, conciliating eye, yet an eye that 
met every eye there, she said, ' J had better just tell you what 
we are come about.' She told them she had to deal with a 
great number of poor women, sadly wicked, and in what man- 
ner they were recovered from evil. Her language was script* 
ural, always referring to our Saviour's promises, and cheering 
with holy hope these dissolute beings. ' Would not you L'ke 
to turn from Uiat which is wrong? Would you not like for 
ladies to visit you, and speak comfort to you, and help you to 
become better ? Surely you would tell them your griefs ; they 
who have done evil have many sorrows.' As soon as she spoke 
tears began to flow. One very beautiful girl near me had her 
eyes swimming with tears, and her lips moved, as if following 
Mrs. Fry. One old woman, who held her Bible, we saw clasp- 
ing it with emotion, as she became more and more impressed. 
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TiM FrodlgAL— London PblUuthropIc Socloly. 

The handfl were ready to rise at overj pause, aud these calloua 
and obdurate ofieuders were, with one consent, bowed before 
her. Then she took the Bible, and read the parables of the lost 
sheep J the piece of stiver^ and the prodigal son. It is impossible 
for me to express the effect of her saintlj voice while speaking 
such blessed words. She often paused and looked at the poor 
women with a sweetness that won their confidence, applying 
with beauty and taste all the parts of the story to them, and in 
a manner I never before heard ; particularly the words ^ his 
fieUher saw him when he was yet afar off.' A solemn pause suc- 
ceeded the reading. Then, resting the largo Bible on the ground, 
we saw her on her knees before them. Ilcr prayer was devout 
and soothing, and her musical voice, in the peculiarly sweet 
tones of the Quakers, seemed like the voice of a mother to her 
suffering child." • 

At this time (in 1817) her two brothers-in-law — the excellent 
Samuel Iloare and Sir T. F. Buxton — her brotlier, well known 
in this country, Joseph John Gurney, and other of her personal 
friends, united in forming a society for Uic improvement of 
prison discipline and for the reformation of the juvenile 
depredators, who, at this time, ^' infested London in gangs." 
This resulted in the '^ London Philanthropic Society." A 
large committee was appointed who met every fortnight, and 
sub-committees were constituted to attend to the various details. 
They were especially impressed with the importance of '' taking 
from the streets boys who arc under no parental control, exposed 
to every temptation, addicted to every vice, ignorant of all that 
is good, and trained by their associates to the perpetration of 
every crime.'* 

• *' Ufa of Eliiabeth Fry," p. SOl . 
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Boy of Nowgato.— Prisoner of Donay. 

I In a work written by Sir T. F. Buxton at this time, entitled 
^* An Inquiry whether Crime and Misoiy were produced or pre- 
vented by tlio Present System of Prison Discipline in England/* 
lie says : *' When I first went to Newgate, my attention was 
directed by my companion to a boy whoso apparent innocence 
and artlessness had attracted his notice. The schoolmaster said 
he was an example to all the rest ; so quiet, so reserved, and so 
unwilling to have any intercourse with his dissolute companions. 
At his trial he was acquitted upon evidence which did not leave 
a shadow of suspicion upon him ; but I lately recognized him 
again in Newgate, but with a very different character. He 
confessed to me, that, on hb release, he had associated with the 
acquaintances formed in prison. Of his ruin I can feel but little 
doubt, and as little of the cause of it. He came to Newgate 
innocent ; ho lofl it corrupted." In the same work is the testis 
mony of a condeihned murderer, of Douay, France : " I await," 
said ho to one who kindly visited him, *' tho hour of execution, 
and since you arc the first pei*son who has visited me, I will ad- 
dress you with confidence and conceal from you nothing. I 
am guilty of the dreadful crime for which I am to suffer, but 
from infancy my parents neglected me. I had neither a moral 
example nor a religious education. I was abandoned to. the 
violence of my passions. I fell when young into bad company, 
by whom I was corrupted ; but it was in prison that I com- 
pleted my ruin. Among the persons now in this apartment are 
several boys, who, with pain I observe, are preparing them- 
Helves for the further commission of offences, when the term of 
Uicir coufiucment shall expire. I entreat you to obtain their 
removal into a separate ward, and snatch them from the conta- 
gion of such associates. Believe me, sir, and I speak from bit- 
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Pint IteftmAUory In London. 

ter experience, yoa con confer on those boys no greater favor." 
These BXtracts were lutroduced into the sixth report of the Brit- 
ish '^ Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline and for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders." 

In one of their reports, they ntter, with great wisdom, a 
sentiment eminently true of exposed young persons, and applica- 
ble now and everywhere, that '' it is Uie ordination of Divine 
Wisdom that man cannot suffer from the neglect of man with- 
out mutual injury ; and that, by a species of moral retribution, 
society is punished by its omission of its duties to the ignorant 
and the guilty. The renewed depredations of the offender when 
discharged from ooniinement, the crimes which he propagates by 
his seduction and influence, spread pollution among all with 
whom he associates, and the number of offenders thus becomes 
indefinitely multiplied." 

A long range of buildings was secured by the society, and 
devoted to different mechanical trades, with dormitories for ^rb 
and separate ones for boys — all enclosed by a wall. Within 
this enclosure were also constructed a chapel, school-room, resi- 
dence of officers, and warehouse for the reception and delivery 
of manufactured articles. The boys were bound as apprentices 
to .the master-workmen for a certain number of years ; they 
worked throughout the day, and had a session of school four 
evenings in the week. The girls were employed in making, 
mending, and washing the boys' clothes and in different kinds 
of needlework. At a suitable age the girb were placed out at 
service, and the boys were sent to the colonies or to America. 
/ In the annual report for 1828 the managers of the society say : 
^^ The success of this institution satisfactorily proves tliat there 
ore few even, among the most guilty who may not, by proper 
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Bod HiU.-I>r. OriBCom*8 Visit 

diBCipliDe and treatment, be subdaed and reclaimed, and justifies 
the society in the conviction that no measure would be so effi- 
cacious in arresting the progress of juvenile delinquency as the 
ostablishniout of a well-regulated prison for the reformation of 
criminal yonth.'\ 

In 1849 the mstitudon, which had accomplished a good work 
among the exposed and criminal children of the city, was removed 
to a farm at Rod Hill, Surrey, in a rural district, three-quarters 
of a mile from the Brighton llaihvay station. 

In Moy, 1818, Prof. John Griscom, then in England, visited 
the building and work-shops of the society. '^ Its great object," 
says Dr. Griscom in his autobiography, '' is to afibrd an asylum 
to the children of convicts, and those trained to vicious courses, 
public plunder, infamy, and ruin. It is the peculiar distinction of 
this society that Uicy seek for children in the nurseries of vice and 
iuiqnity, in order to draw.thcm away from contamination, and to 
bring them up to the useful purposes of life. Frisotis, bridewells, 
and courts of justice, afibrd materials upon which the society dis- 
plays its bounty. They are seldom taken younger than eight 
or nine or older than twelve. Within the buildings of the society 
are more tlian sixty dificrent wards. The apartments of the 
girls are separated from those of the boys by a high wall, whicli 
prevents all intercourse. . . . The principal trades pursued 
arc printing, copperplate printing, bookbinding, shocmaking, 
tailoring, ropemaking, and twine-spinning. A portion of each 
boy's earnings goes to his credit, and is given him at his dis- 
cliarg*\ . . . About one hundred and fifly boys are within the 
walls, and more than fidy girls. Tlie society has a house in 
another part of the town, called the Reform, where the most 
hardened offenders are first introduced, and where they are care- 
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John FftUc— Society of Frloudt In Noed. 

fully instracted id the obligations of morality and religion and 
io school learning. When oat of school, they are hero employed 
10 picking oakum. In passing throagh the workshops of this 
beneficeut institution, where industry and skill were apparent, it 
was cheering to find that so many children were ' snatched as 
brands ' from criminality and ruin, and restored to the prospects 
of respectable and honorable life." * 

The seed sowed by John Howard had begun also to produce 
the same harvests in portions of Germany and Prussia. John 
Falk was twenty-two years of age when Howard died — just the 
age to receive a. powerful, practical impression from so noble an 
example. Of poor parentage, but with an insatiable love for 
books and learning, the heads of his native town of Dantzic, 
seeing the great promise of his youth, arranged to assist him 
through the university at Halle. They required only one thing 
at his hand : *' If a poor child should ever knock at your door, 
think it is we, the dead, the old gray-headed bnrgomasters and 
councillors of Dantzic, and do not turn us away.^'f Ho never 
forgot the request nor his tacit promise — neither a poor nor a 
cximinal child was turned from his door, even when he knew 
not firom whence the next meal for those already dependent 
upon him would come. 

In 1813, having lost, while residing iu Weimar, four dearly- 
beloved and promising children witliin a few days of cacli otlior, 
'' the bereaved parent resolved tci become the father of those 
unfortunate children who had been deprived of a sound educa- 
tion and were in the path of crime and destruction. He founded 
the ' Society of Friends in Need,' for children of criminals and 

* «« Memoir of John GrUcom, LL. D./* p. 166. 
f ** Prajring and Working/' by SteyenBon, p. 2S. 
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Appoinnce of Cblldroo.—Groftt Change. 

criminal children, aod adopted, as a fit symbol fpr his establish- 
ment, the representation of some children converting on the 
anvil their chains into useful tools." * The youths that came 
lo him wore many of them wicked and hopeless enough. One 
was a confirmed beggar at eleven, wretched and worn so that he 
had almost lost the marks of a human being ; another was so 
vicious, that he had been for some time chained like a wild 
beast ; still another had attempted to hack off hid finger rather 
than work at the linen trade ; and one, a boy of sixteen, had 
murdered two little girls. '' Horrid, cannibal-like faces had they 
all," wrote Perthes of them in 1822, '^ with the image of the 
desert unmistakably imprinted on their foreheads." f The 
results of his discipline were encouraging on the whole, and he 
was able to write : ^' Could you see us, you would rejoice and 
bless God. The children of robbers and murderers sing psalms 
and pray ; boys are making locks out of the insulting iron whicli 
was destined for their hands and feet, and are building houses 
such as they formerly delighted to break open." Hundreds of 
respectable tradesmen, clergymen, lawyers and doctors, school- 

• 

masters, merchants, and artists dated the commencement of a 
life of usefulness and honor from the Reformatory at Weimar. 
Falk discovered, in his experiment, (hat among the chief means 
of criminal reformation, afler moral and religious instruction, 
was honest and useful labor. He became at length a won- 
derful believer in work. He at first placed his boys out with 
different masters, but at last brought them together under his 
own eye, considering that in this way ho could secure better 



■ 

* Dr. Licbcr,^n nolo to ** Tho Pcnitontiary Sjetom in the United SUtOB,** 
by Beftumont and De Tocqucyille, p. 108. 
t " Praying and Working/' p. 40. 
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CkMint Adelbart Ton der Boche Yolmeratcin. 

disoipUne. A few days before his death, he would hardly ^^ let 
the ring of the boys' hammers stop. It rang in his ears like 
music to the end." * 

As early as 1816, Count Adelbert von der Reche Yolmer- 
stein commenced his truly Christian labors in Bhenish Prussia ; 
gathering up '' the poor, neglected, and abandoned children to 
lead them to their heavenly Friend, and to shelter, feed, and 
clothe them in Hi^ name." f f The bloody battles of the first 
Napoleon had filled the country with orphaned children. '^ A 
young generation of swindlers, thieves, highway-robbers, and 
malefactors of every kind, was springing up in consequence. 
The back streets, tlie lanes and closes of tlio largo towns "were 
crowded witli them. The public roads wore unsafe, the prisons 
were over-peopled. What was to be done to stem the current 
of tliis pernicious flood nobody could tell." {\A human exigency 
is the Divine opportunity. The soul of the count was stirred 
within him by the sight of the misery and prospective ruin of 
the youth of his country, and ho was inspired of Heaven, as was 
Howard before him for his pioneer work, to institute measures 
for their redemption. 

\ In 1819 his first formal Home, constructed for the reforma- 
tion of youths, was opened with the most simple and touching 
ceremonies : ^^ It was evening — in noiseless quiet, the count 
led the throe children, which ho had already adopted, up the 
little hill which Bi^purutod the asylum from his house. (lie 
called this institution an ' Asylum for Neglected Orphans, and 
Children of Vagabonds and Convicts.^ For a shorter title he 

• " Praying and Working," p. 49. 

t '* The ObariUcs of Europe," by De Liofde, toI ii., p. 4. 

t Ibid. 
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Orphan-hoiuifi at DOflBeldorf. 

called it by the name of Retlunga'Anstalt^ i. e., Redemption 
Establishment.) He himself carried the lantern that illuminated 
their path ; behind followed the teacher, with the bibles and 
hjmn-books; after him came the housekeeper, carrying the 
bread and the ingredients for their first sapper and breakfast ; 
the children carried the fuel. 'Having entered the Orplian- 
house,' the count relates, ' we walked in solemn procession 
through all its apartments, singing hymns and praising God. 
We set apart each room to its purpose ; then we knelt down at 
the footstool of Ilim who had worked in us to . will, and was 
working in us to do also, and besought that the labor should 
result to His glory.' '/ 

The institution was soon crowded, and in 1822 an old 
abbey at Dii'ssclthal, near DUsseldorf, about two miles dis- 
tant from the original establishment, was purchased and 
prepared for inmates. Separate buildiogs for girls, and ad- 
ditional ones for boys, have been added from time to time;^ 
and the institution, under the charge of Christian Frederick 
Georgi, who succeeded the count upon the failure of his health, 
and retained its direction until 1861, when he ceased ^' at once 
to work and live," has been one of the largest and most useful 
of tlie many rcfornuktory establishments in Europe. Like nearly 
all the other European institutions, it has been supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, and its statistics seem small when com- 
pared with our American Houses of Refuge. Mr. G^orgi's 
last report, made in 1861, showed that frono the opening in 
1819, a period of forty-ono years, 2,200 young persons had 
been trained and sent out from its slioltering arms ; while, in 
tlio same period, more than 10,000 passed under the discipline 
of the New-York House of Refuge. 
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Beriln Homo of Roftico. 

An institutioD aomewhat similar to tho Coniit's was estab- 
lished in 1819 for ^' beggar-bojs,** in the capital of Prossia, 
bj Mr. Wadzeck ; and in 1824 a number of gentlemen of 
Berlin formed a ^^ Society for the Education of Children MoraUy 
Neglected," which resulted in the erection of a House of 
Refuge, under much tho same discipline as American iostitn- 
tions bearing the same name. ' 

None of these establishments received their inmates fix>m 
the courts, nor held them upon legal warrants. The relation 
was voluntary on both sides. The children were generally 
under twelve, and were retained for a long period. But these ex- 
periments clearly illustrated tho possibility of snatching from 
a criminal life and certain ruin children that had boon already 
sadly perverted, and even guilty of serious offences. Public 
attention had also been tamed to tho most practical way of de- 
fending the community from a constant increase of its criminal 
class, by the rescue and reformation of its exposed youth. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE PinUkNTHBOPIST IN THE UNITED STATES. 

To tlio dcuomination of Frioods iq tho United States also 
arc wo indobtod for tho earliest efforts for tho improTomeni of 
prisons, the mitigation of the criminal law, and - the organiza- 
tion of the best measures for the prevention of crime. The 
visits and labors among them of English Friends quickened 
their ccal and suggested practical measures for' the accomplish- 
ment of their object. 

As early as 178G a model penitentiary for the times was 
constructed through their influence in Philadelphia, a great 
modification of the sanguinary punishments of the day having 
been secured. Great improvements followed, resulting finally in 
the fully-devclopcd Pennsylvania system of solitary confinement. 

New York was the first State to follow the good example 
set by her sister State. In 1797 she adopted a new pencil code 
and new penal system. The early experiments served to show 
the still unremoved evils of the existing system of prison dis- 
dpline. The solitary system which had been chosen in Pennsyl- 
vania was thought to entail serious physical and mental results 
upon its subjects ; finally, in 1828, in Auburn, where the first 
State Prison had been built, tho State, aflcr protracted discus- 
sions, inaugurated the silent, congregated plan of discipline. 
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• 

wliich Ib now known throughoat tlio civilizod world as tho 
'' Aabura sjstem," and prevails more gonorull/ than any other. 

As upon the other continent war filled the prisons and forced 
into the streets for purposes of begging, and to secure an uncer- 
tain livelihood, the children of the poor and vicious, so the last 
war between this country and England brought in its train its 
usual concomitants of poverty and crime. The large cities 
would naturally feel the weight of this evil, and no one more 
than New York. The interesting discussions and practical ex- 
periments in Great Britain had attracted the attention of thought- 
fol philanthropists, whoso sympathies had been awakened and 
anxieties aroused by the great increase of the suffering and 
dangerous classes in tho country. 

Among other intelligent and leading minds in the city of 
New York, awake to every question affecting the education and 
moral training of the community, and alive to every call of suf- 
fering, temptation, or poverty, was John Griscom, LL. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. I To had re- 
moved, in 1808, to tho city from Burlington, Now Jersey, whero 
ho had already cstabh'shod an enviable reputation as a toucher, 
and especially as a lecturer in chemistry, then opening as a new 
and very .attractive field for scientific experiment. As a teacher 
and a lecturer in New York he more than sustained his previous- 
ly acquired reputation, became one of her most honored citizens, 
and by personal correspondence and visits held funiiliai* relations 
with the first scholars in the natural sciences in this country and 
in Europe. Professor Griscom was connected with the Society 
of Friends, and intimately acquainted with the early advocates 
of criminal reform connected with this society in England. 
Moved by the condition of the poor and criminal class in the 
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city, in 1817 bo invited several. of his Mends into the parlor of 
his house upon William Street, to consider some practical meas- 
ure for the cure of pauperism and tlic. diminution of crime. 

His next-door neighbor, equally intelligent and interested 
with himself in such questions, was Thomas Eddy, also a Friend. 
He lias been called with much propriety ^Mhe Howard of 
America." He was bom in England, just about the time How- 
ard was entering upon his life-work. His father emigrated to 
Fhiladclpliia when ho was a lad, and was an iron merchant in 
that city. Thomas came early to New York, with but ninety- 
six dollars in his pocket, but soon, through his industry and 
intelligence, secured remunerative employment. By 1794 lie 
had acquired a considerable capital, and was engaged in many 
important financial undertakings. He was associated with De 
Witt Clinton in tlie great Erie Canal enterprise, and no incon- 
siderable cause of its final success was attributed to his indomita- 
ble perseverance aod the peculiar confidence reposed in his judg- 
ment and integrity by the community. 

With all his great, warm heart, he entered into the national 
and municipal movements for the amelioration of society. He 
was one of the pioneers in this country in the question of peni- 
tentiary reforms, one of the originators of banks of savings, one 
of the founders of the American Bible Society, and of the Insti- 
tution for the training of the Deaf and Dumb. Of his efficient 
instrumentality in the establishment of the New York House of 
Refuge, Hon. Cadwallader D. Colden says, as published in the 
life of Mr. Eddy by Samuel Knapp : '' I had a more intimate 
association with Mr. Eddy in this charity, from its origm to his 
death, tlutn in any other of which we were members. Though 
there were many who participated with him in this humane - 
8 
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entorpriso, jct I do not think it is going too far to say tbat its 
foundation and racoess were in a great measure owing to him ; 
at least it may be questioned whether, without his indefatigable 
exertions, this important measure for the preyention of crime 
would have been so soon adopted." At his death he left to the 
institution a handsome sum of money, the interest of which has 
been devoted to a library. Mayor Golden attributes to Mr. 
Eddy the peculiar discrimination of suggesting the preventive 
office of the Refuge. European institutions had been constructed 
for young criminals, but no one had secured the power from the 
State of withdrawing, from the custody of weak or criminal 
parents, chOdreu who were vagabonds in the streets and in 
peril of a criminal life, although no overt act had been commit- 
ted. The mayor well remarks : '' Deprived of tliis power, the 
institution would lose much of its influence." 

The thoughtful and practical mind of Mr. Eddy appreciated 
another want which has not yet been met, but is a pressing neces- 
sity in the administration of penitentiary discipline at the present 
hour. He wished to secure the establislmient of an asylum for 
convicts who had finished their imprisonment, where employment 
could be afforded them at a proper recompense, until there should 
be some providential opening for them to begin life anew. The 
system of prison discipline now successfully inaugurated in Ire- 
land seems in a good degree to meet this important requisition, 
and to bridge over the heretofore fatal diasm between the hour 
of a convict^s discharge, without character or means, and his 
entrance upon an honest remunerative employment. 

The original suggestion of such an asylum may have been 
received by him from a conununication made by Edward Liv- 
ingston, the father of legal and penitentiary reforn^ in this conn- 
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try, to the Mechanics' Societj, of New Yotk, ia 1803, wheu he 
was major of the city. He proposed to the society, joiutlj with 
the city, to found nn cstablislimcnt in which to provide cmploy- 
mciit for s(rnnp;crA during tho first inontli nHor their arrival in 
this country, for citizens who through sickness or casualty had 
lost their usual employment, for widows and orphans incapable 
of labor, and for discharged or pardoned convicts from the State 
Prison. With his characteristic eloquence and humanity he 
remarks : '^ It must be evident that nothing will tend so much 
to defeat the principal object of reformation, and at the same 
time endanger the security of the city, as the situation in which 
thofte stand at the time of their discharge, who have undergone 
the sentence of the law. -The odium justly attached to the 
crime is continued to the culprit after he has suffered its penalty ; 
ho is restored to society, but prejudice repels him from its 
bosom ; ho has acquired the skill and has the inclination to pro- 
vide honestly for his support. Years of penitence and labor 
have wiped away his crime, and given him habits of industry 
and skiU to direct them. But no means are provided for their 
exertion. He has no capital of his own, and that of others will 
not be intrusted to him ; he is not permitted to labor ; he dares 
not beg ; and ho is forced for subsistence to plunge anew into 
the same crimes, to suffer the same punishment he has just un- 
dergone, or, perhaps, with more caution and address, to escape 
it. Thus the penitentiary, instead of diminishing, may increase 
the number of offences." * This paper simply anticipated the 
careful elaboration of sucli an addition to the penitentiary sys- 
tem, which appeared, in 1821, in the well-known and remarkable 
" Livingston Code," which he prepared for the State of Louisi- 

* **Iife of Edward Livhigitoii/* by George HayeiiB Hant, p. 04. 
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ana ; a codo, whichj althougli not accepted, anticipated and be- 
came the model for all future modifications of criminal law and 
discipline, and made at the time of its publication a profound and 
practical impression upon the thoughtful men of Europe. In 
his punitive and reformatory system, he provides — 

A House of Dotontiou ; 

A Penitentiary ; 

■ 

A House of BefUge and Industry ; and 

A School of Reform.* 
The latter was arranged upon a plan almost identical with that 
of the New-York House of Refuge, and may have guided the 
minds and hands of the noble men who constituted the system, 
which now for nearly a half century has justified the wisdom 
and benevolence of their work. 

Mr. Eddy was in correspondence, at this time, with Mr. Liv- 
ingston, with the cultivated William Roscoe the well-known Eng- 
lish reformer, '^ and," says his biographer, ^' with some of tlie first 
men in Europe and the United States, upon the great objects of 
reform in prisons, hospitals, penal codes, schools, and almost 
every other topic which the best minds of the civilized world 
are now discussing." With his foreign correspondents he was 
in the habit of exchanging public documents upon all these sub- 
jects, and hod accumulated in his library reports and addresses, 
exhibiting the progress of European reform in almost every 
direction. ^' His object and unshaken purpose seemed to be," 
says Mayor Golden, '^ to diffuse, by every possible means and 
reasonable effort on his part, a liberal, enlightened, humane, 
active, and Christian public spirit. He possessed, far beyond 
the race of ordinary men, the philanthropy of Howard; and, 

* **Life of Edward LiYingston/* by Gcorgo Havens Hunt, p. 208. 
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under tlio influence of so illustrioos an example, he appeared to 
be willing to devote himself ' to surrej the mansions of sorrow 
and pain,* and to mitigate human misery, in wliatcTcr form it 
miglit meet the eye or awaken sympatliy." 

Anotlier gentleman present at this informal meeting was 
John l^ntard, a public-spiritecl merchant of the city, who was 
a/lerward Tcry cflicicnt in the organization of sayings banks, 
and was the founder of the New-York Historical Society. 

Mr. Pintard prosorTod to the close of his life his interest in 
tlic reformatory institution which finally grew out of this pro- 
liminnry meeting. The writer has before him a miinuscript let- 
ter, written January 4, 1826, after the House of Refuge had 
been a year in operation, addressed to his friend Isaac Collins, 
expressing his ^* great satisfaction on reading the first report,^ 
and milking two Tahiablo suggestions in roforonco to indentured 
children. The first was, tliat they should n3t be discharged un- 
til tlicy could read, write, and cipher, '' as far as the rule of 
three ; ** and the second, that they should have an entirely new 
suit of clothes throughout, so that, ^^ when taking leave of the 
h<mse and of those they leave behind, they may go abroad with 
a ^ freedom suit,' and walk erect like regenerated beings, witli a 
new characier in society. The impression would operate alike 
(avorably on the liberated and upon those looking forward to 
the happy day of their release." He adds : *' A Bible, I presume, 
b always given on these occasions." Tlie letter closes witli 
the characteristic and affecting sentence : *' Accept these hints 
from 0110 who, almost past the days of active exertion, keeps a 
sleatly eye on the progress of benevolent and useful institutions, 
among whidi the House of Ilefugo ranks next to our froo 
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As the result of this informal meoting, a Dumber of iuflnoutial 
geotlemen were in^dted to meet at the New- York Hospital on 
the 16th of December, 1817. General Mathew Clarkson, a 
general officer in the American army in the Revolution, after- 
ward vice-president of the American Bible Society, was chair- 
man of this meoting, and Divie Bethuno, abcnovoluntmoi*chaut, 
noted for his interest in Sabbathrschools, and for the distribution, 
at his own expense, of Bibles and tracts, lyas secretary. A com- 
mittee was appointed ^' to prepare a constitution and a statement 
of the prevailing causes of pauperism, with suggestions relative 
to the most suitable and efficient remedies."* The meoting 
also constituted itself into a " Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism." 

The first regular meeting of the society was called upon the 
6th of February, of the ensuing year, and a full and elaborate 
report was made upon the causes and remedies of pauperism. 
The paper attracted much attention in England, and was trans- 
lated at the instance of a similar society in Geneva. 

The interest of the officers of the society was at once awak- 
ened by the condition of the criminal institutions connected witli 
/The city ; and in the second report, bearing the date of Decem- 
/ ber 29, 1819, attention is called to the fact that in the Bellevue 
/ Prison there was no separation made between mature and juve- 
v^ile offenders. ^' Hero is one great school of vice and despera- 
tion," they say ; '^ with confirmed and unrepentant criminals we 
place these novices in guilt, — ^these unfortunate children, froni^ 

* This committee was composed of the following gcDtlcmcn : John Gris- 
oom, chairman ; Brockbolst Livingston, ** an accomplished scholar, a bril- 
liant adyocato, and a successful Judge/' Garrett N. Bloeckcr, Thomas Eddy, 
Jamea Eastburn, Rev. Gave Jones, Zaohariah Lewis, and Divie Bethune. 
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ten to eighteen years of age, who, from neglect of parents, from 
idleness, or misfortune, have been doomed to the penitentiary 
by condemnation of law." With great force and propriety they 
start the pregnant inquiry, " And is this the place for refonn t " 
As a remedy, the report recommends the erection of a building, 
at a moderate expense, within the precincts of the penitentiary, 
for the younger convicts. 

Hon. Cadwallader D. Colden was at this time mayor of the 
city. Ho was an eminent lawyer, and as noted for his public 
spirit as for his noble character and large attainments. He 
freely yielded his valuable services and influence to every form 
of public benevolence that sought his aid. With characteristic 
modesty and nobility of mind he yielded to others the generous 
praise of being most efficient in the establishment of the House 
of Refuge, but his colleagues in the management of that institu- 
tion, upon his death in 1834, bear unqualified testimony as to 
the inestimable value of his public services at Albany and Wash- 
ington, as a magistrate in the city, as a manager and as the pros* 
ident of the Board for eight years, in behalf of that institution. 

When in January, 1830, his removal from the city rendered 
it necessary for him to resign his office as president of the 
Board, ho remarks in his letter to the managers : " Tlioro is 
nothing in which I have been concerned to which I look back 
with more satisfaction than I do to the share I have had in the 
establishment of an institution, which, in itself, and as an ex- 
ample, should it not be destroyed by jealousy and prejudice, will, 
I am convinced, luivo a benign influence on the condition of 
mankind.*' 

His widow, in acknowledging the deserved tribute of respect 
paid to him by the managers, says : '' This was indeed his most 
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favorite institution among tho many over which ho presided, 
with that zeal and anxious care which his bencvolcnoo of char- 
acter always prompted." 

The mayor at thb time was the presiding judge of the Ma- 
nicipal Court. He was particularly interested in that portion 
of tho report referring to tho depraving influence of the prison 
over tho youths committed to its custo^ly. Many young persons 
of both sexes were brought before his court, and he had found, 
that if they were sent to the penitentiary, for even a short 
period, they were no sooner liberated than they returned to a 
life of crime. He responded to the report of the society in an 
admirable letter, protesting against the herding of young and 
old convicts together, especially females, and offering heartily to 
correspond with them in efforts for the removal of this evil. 

The report of the society for 1821 was written by Mayor 
Golden, and in it he inquires : ^^ Shall it in future times be said 
of New York, that she has educated a portion of her native youth 
with a gang of felons in the penitentiary ; and this, too, because 
these youths have in their infancy been abandoned by the hand 
that should have protected tliem ? Under the present state of 
things, the penitentiary cannot but be a fruitful source of pauper- 
ism, a nursery of new vices and crimes, a college fur the perfection 
of adepts in guilt. The condition of the Bridewell is no better." 

At how favorable a period were these energetic movements for 
the relief of the poor, and for the reformation of vicious and crim- 
inal children, originated I It was just upon the eve of the flood 
of immigration which has since then poured into our country, 
chiefly through New-York City, as a great gateway. The popu- 
lation of the city was still homogeneous in a good degree ; its 
government was in the hands of its ablest men, and enjoyed the 
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confidence of its citizens ; and its men of substance and intelli- 
gence were marked by their public spirit and interest in the 
general welfare of the eommunitj. The population of the city 
lit this time was 123,000— one-eighth of its present census. 

Mayor Golden recommended for consideration thirteen top- 
ics, OS bearing upon the question of Pauperism, the lost of 
which was Juvenile Delinquency. In 1822 the society issued 
an exceedingly interesting and valuable paper upon '^ the Peni- 
tentiary System in the United States." The comnutteo ap- 
pointed to consider the subject consisted of the honored names 
of C. D. Golden, Thomas £ddy, Peter A. Jay, Rev. James Mil- 
ner, D. D., Rev. Gave Jones, Isaac GoUins, Richard R. Word, 
and Gharles G. Haines. Mr. Golden was to have drawn up the 
report, but being at this time elected to Gongress, the pressure of 
public and professional duty rendered it impossible for him to 
perform this service. It was therefore committed to Adjutant- 
General Haines, an able and influential lawyer of New York, 
chiefly interested in political and public questions. It was a 
very elaborate and extended work, exciting general attention in 
this country and in Europe. The report argues with great force 
the necessity of providing now and separate prisons for juvenile 
oirendersl luid insists u|K)n the iKissibilily of securing, as a general 
rule, the reformation of the young criminal.) *' These prisons," 
the report goes on to say, '^ should be rather schoob for instruo- 
tion than places for punishment like our present State prisons, 
where the young and old are confined indiscriminately. The 
youth confined there should be placed under a course of disci- 
pline severe and unchanging, but alike calculated to subdue and 
conciliate. The wretchedness and misery of the offender should 
not be the object of the punishment inflicted ; the end should be 
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hifl reformation nnd future usefulness. Two objects siiould bo 
attended to : first, regular and constant employment in branches 
of industry that would enable the convict to attain the future 
means of livelihood ; and secondly, instruction in the elementary 
branches of education, and the careful inculcation of religious 
and moral principles. The latter would bo vitally important." 
In reference to the incidental expense of such institutions, the 
report urges the obvious inquiry : <' Which, then, is the cheapest, 
to take five hundred juvenile offenders, and render the great part 
of them honest and useful men, by a new course of punishment, 
attended with no extraordinary expense, or to thrust them into 
our present penitenti aries, with a moral certainty of their com- 
ing out with new vices and with fresh desperation — with the 
moral certainty of their either being in prison as a public 
burden their whole lives, or of their living, when out, by depre- 
dation and knavery ? " 

The special committee appointed to write the next annual 
report determined to consider almost solely the question of 
juvenile delinquency. The head of this committee, and the au- 
thor of the paper read, was James W. Gerard, Esq., still living 
to mark the ever-widening circle of infiuence resulting from the 
establishment of an institution, the first specific proposition for 
which was the act of liis own hand. 

The necessity for some institution to meet the wants of the 
children constantly brought to tlio bar of the mayor's court was 
seriously felt by every one connected with the administration of 
justice in the city. Hugh Maxwell, Esq., was then district 
attorney ; he distinctly recollects (remaining with us still, as he 
does, in a hale and honored old age) both tlio difficulties and the 
dangers attending the trials of youths accused of crimes. VTuries, 
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on account of their tender age, were unwilliug to convict and 
send them to prison. Tbej would therefore be discharged, with 
a feeling of impunity, to bo returned to the court again in a few 
days for more serious offences. If conviction were secured, the 
children were sure to bo corrupted and ruined by the influencesX 
of tlio Bridewell. Says Mr. Maxwell, m answer to the inquiries 
of the committee, of which Dr. Griscom was chairman, appoint- 
ed after Uio report of Mr. Gerard was read : " That many of 
thcso youths might be saved from continued transgression no 
one can doubt, who will examine the statement which I have 
made from the records of the police oflice for 1822. This 
abstract contains the names of more than four hundred and fitly 
persons, male and female, none over the age of twenty-five, 
many much younger, and some so young as to be presumed 
incapable of crime. Many others not mentioned have been dis- 
diargcd, from an unwillingness to imprison, in hope of reforma- 
tion, or under peculiar circumstances. It would be indeed 
difficult to determine who would and who would not be influ- 
enced by such an institution to leave the paths of vice ; un- 
worthy objects might be received, imposition practised, yet 
surely, out of three or four hundred miserable beings, some 
would be found worthy of protection, and desirous of amend- 
ment." He further remarks : '* Many notorious thieves infest- 
ing the city were at first idle, vagrant boys, imprisoned for a 
short period to keep them from mischief. A second and third 
imprisonment is infiicted, the prison becomes familiar and agree- 
able, and at tlio expiration of their sentence they come out 
accomplished in iniquity. At each term of the court the aver- 
age number of lads arraigned for petty theft is riva or six, and 
I regret to state that lately high crimes have been peq>etrated 
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in soToral instoncos by boys not over sixteen, who at first wore 
idle street-yagrants, and by degrees thieyes, burglars, and 
robbers." 

The gentlemen associated with Mr. Gerard, in the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question of Juyenile Delin- 
quency, were J. W. Steams, M. D., and Iliram Eetchum, Esq. 
The report, which was written by Mr. Grerard, and which em- 
bodied the idea afterward realized in the House of Refuge, its 
paper yellow and its ink pale with age, is still preserved by its 
honored author, as an interesting and memorable relic, and as 
a production upon which his surviving family will look as a 
significant memorial of the early dedication of his valuable 
se^ices to the best interests of the young people of his gener- 
ation. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Tm BOCnSTT FOR THE REFORMATION OF JUTEKILS DELIMQUEim. 

Jambs W. Gerard, Eaq., was at tliis time a young lawyer, 
and had bocn pradislng in the city for a fow years. Ilis pro- 
ibasion and his inclination led him to take an intelligent interest 
ID the current questions of the day relating to pauperism and 
eriine. He became a manager of the Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism, and relates a striking incident occurring about 
this time, whidi drew his mind in a special manner toward 
young oflbnders. 

The first criminal case that he was called to defend was that 
of a fine-looking, well-dressed lad, of fourteen years of age. He 
was the son of respectable parents ; ho had been arrested and 
brought to trial for the thcfl of a canary bird. The case was 
heanl in the mayor^s couK before Mr. Golden, and was prose- 
cuted by Mr. Maxwell, the district attorney ; the throe, judge, 
attorney, and counsel, were not long after associated together in 
an institution for the refbrmation of just such young criminals. 
Mr. Gerard attempted to secure the discharge of his client upon 
the grmiml that a canary bird, being /erce na/tiros, wan not a sub- 
ject of larceny ; but in this plea he was overruled by the court. 
To save the boy from what seemed to his counsel would be his 
corUin ruin, he pressed upon the jury the fact, that as ther« 
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was no soparato prison for boys, ho would bo thrown into tho 
company of old and hardened villains, whoso convorsation and 
influence would utterly corrupt him, and extinguish OTory spark 
of honesty within him. Tho jury, eager to find any loophole 
to permit them to escape deliberately condemning a boy to cer- 
tain moral ruin, yielding to tho persuasion of tho advocate rather 
than to the law in the case, refused to find him guilty, and tho 
boy was discharged. The sequel was a sad one, and deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind of the young lawyer tho importance of 
securing, in such a case, some positive and powerful reformatory 
agency to counteract tho effect of temptation and evil habits. 
The boy, emboldened by this easy acquittal which followed his 
first offonco, very soon fell into tho commission of more serious 
crimes. Under the tuition of those he met during his limited 
term in the penitentiary, he became a confirmed criminal, and 
some years since died in prison, while serving out a sentence for 
larceny. Singularly enough, while he was in prison a fortune of 
eighty thousand dollars was left to him. 

The early incidents in this case led Mr. Gerard to the convic- 
tion that something should be dono to rescue the youth of both 
sexes, who were in peril of a criminal life, from their inevitable 
corruption if lefl to themselves or committed to the penitentiary. 
An incident which Mr. Gerard related, at the opening of tlio new 
house on Randall's Isliind, forms a very happy counterpart to tho 
one which so powerfully impressed his mind with tho peril of ox- 
posed children, and justifies the wisdom of tho plan which he had 
the honor to place before the community, for the first time, in a 
tangible form. Within a month, he remarked at that time, he 
had met one, now a man, and an active man of business, who 
had been checked in a career of temptation and wrong-doing by 
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his reception into the Hoose of Refuge and by the diBcipline 
which he there received. When the person referred to addressed 
him he had forgotten his narae, but his face was very familiar 
to him. Ilo was now a thriviug man of business in the city ; 
ho had not forgotten the short addresses which Mr. Gerard, then 
a manager, in the early days of the Ilouse of Refuge, had made, 
to the boys. '' One such case," Mr. Gerard remarked, '^ com- 
pensated for all the labor he had bestowed, in aiding to form 
this most valuable institution ; " and he added with great force, 
" doubtless if llint person sees the report of this.day's proceed- 
ings, he will iH)ur out iu the gratitude of his heart a silent 
blessing upon those who snatched him from ruin." 

In preparing his report, Mr. Gerard visited the Bridewell, 
Penitentiary, and State Prison, and conversed with police 
justices and criminal lawyers, that ho might have full and cor- 
rect information upon the subject. For suggestions in reference 
to tlie course pursued by the London Philanthropic Society 
in the work of juvenile reform, and for documentary state- 
ments, he went to Isaac Collins — a name inseparably connected 
with the most important reformatory institutions of New York 
and Philadelphia. He was the son, and a successor, with his 
brothers, to the business of the well-known printer and book 
publisher of the same name, whose octavo family Bible, pub- 
lished at the dose of the last century, having been subjected to 
eleven proof-readings, was considered so free from errors, that 
it became at once the standard for critical appeal whenever the 
English translation alone was concerned.* The sons followed 
the religious i>ersuasiou of their father, that of a Friend, as well 
AS his form of business. Mr. CoHins's circtunstancos enabled him 



* ** New Amerioan Eocydopvdia.** 
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oarlji 08 his tastes and sense of duty drew Lim, to doTOle liis 
personal attention to the most important beneyolent and moral 
movements of the day. He was in correspondence with English 
Friends, and familiar with the reformatory measures which had 
been taken in Great Britain. From the first, until ho removed 
' to Philadelphia, ho was one of the most active and efficient 
managers of the House of llcfuge. In u cou vent ion of tlie 

ft 

friends of juvenile reform, held in this city, in May, 1857, over 
which Mr. Collins presided, Mr. Gerard, in an introductory 
address, remarji^d : '^ From you, Mr. Chairman, with whom I 
freely consulted, I received most useful hints and information. 
You were, at that timcj not only one of the leading managers 
of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, but were ac- 
tively engaged in numerous philanthropic plans for the improve* 
nient of the pauper population of our city, and you lent me, I 
remember, a report of a kindred establishment in London, from 
which I made extracts of individual cases, appended to my 
address." In his own opening remarks, upon this occasiou, 
Mr. Collins expressed the satisfaction he felt in remembering 
the services he had been able to oflcr, in the establishment and 
early years of this *' great Christian institution." He felt a sad- 
ness, he said, as he recalled the names of the noble band of 
philanthropists with whom ho had been associated in the un- 
dertaking, and who had been since " gathered to their eternal 
rest " — names of which the State might justly bo pi*oud — " the 
Clintons, the Coldens, the Aliens, the Jays, the Cornells, and 
many others. • . . . My heart swells with gratitude," he con- 
tinned, ^^ to find. that this institution, which, in its inception, 

* " Proceedings of a CouvontloD of Managers and Superintendents of Re* 
formatorics," New York, 1867. 
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may be compared to a grain of mustard-seed, has grown to a 
great tree, which now spreads its branches through many of our 
States.** 

On Friday, February 7, 1828, a meeting of the Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism was caUed "in the large 
assembly-room of the City Hotel, Broadway." It was ex- 
tremely cold, but so much interest had already been awakened 
in reference to the objects of the society, that a good audience 
was present, many ladies being of Uio number. The chair was 
taken by the llov. Cave Jones, and Mr. Gerard road the annual 
report, which was almost wholly devoted to the consideration of 
the subject of juvenile delinquency. " Those who are in the 
habit," he says, " of attending our criminal courts as jurors, or 
otherwise, must be convinced of the very great increase of 
juvenile delinquency within these few years past, and of the 
necessity of immediate measures to arrest so great an evil. 
What increases the cause for apprehension is, that punishment 
produces no reformation, and the young convict is no sooner 
released from prison than he is again arraigned for other crimes, 
until time confirms him to be a hardened offender, whom youth- 
ful indiscretion, or the force of example, at first caused to 
deviate from rectitude. Had he been taken by some friendly 
hand, on his discharge from prison for his first offence, and 
taught to know his faults and how to mend them, instead of 
passing his days in crime, and perhaps ending them on a 
gallows, he might have become an honest and a useful man." 

The inability of the public schools to correct this evil, the 
sad condition of the unclassified penitentiaries, already contain- 
ing a largo number of youths of both sexes, are dwelt upon at 

length. The report tlien insists that " there should be a separate i 

4 
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baSding for the imprisonmoDt of young ofTendors boUi htfore and 
after trial. If we may so speak, we should endeavor to hide it 
from themselves that they are prisoners. 

U^^ The consciousness of crime and punishment, and consequent 
jrace, at once break down the spirit of youth, and their inde- 
pendence of character. If it wore possible, thoy should hear no 
clanking of chains ; feel no restraint of bolts and bars : they 
should be made to think rather that they are in a place of instruc- 
tion and WORK, preparing for their fiiture support and usefiil- 
ness, than in a prison suffering punishment as an atonement for 
their offences.'' \ 

The report allndes to cei*tain experiments, successfully tried 
in the Eastern States and in Philadelphia, to classify juvenile 
offenders by themselves, and finally develops the most vital 
idea of the whole paper. ^' Connected," says Mr. Grerard, 
'* with juvenile delinquency, there is a subject which the Board 
beg leave to lay before the public and our civil authorities, 
which, if acted upon, they are confident would greatly reform 
and prevent the increase of young offenders : it is tlie project of a 
House of Refuge for young delinquents when discharged from 
prison." (Mr. Gerard, it will be seen, had not considered the 
still more important office which the Refuge was to render to the 
young in anticipating a criminal life, and offering them a shelter 
and training before they had entered the walls of a prison. Ilis 
suggestions, which follow, are still applicable and full of signifi- 
cance.) ^' Our penitentiaries are now thronged with young men 
and women over sixteen, but under twenty-five ; " (and his re- 
marks, after neady half a century, are strikingly pertinent to their 
case at the present time. To meet this exigency should be one of 
the first movements of philanthropic men in our land :) '^ Let 
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OS for « moment dwell upon the condition and feelings of a youth 
when ho is let loose from prison upon the termination of his 
punishments How hopeless and helpless is his case ; without 
iiioiieyf without friends, witliout the moans of gaining his bread, 
even Willi the sweat of his face, and above all without character I 
No hand is extended to guide him on his way ; no tongue speaks 
to him the voice of comfort ; no smile of welcome lights up the 
fiice of friendship. All who know him shun him. lie bears 
the mark of Cain upon him ; all hands bid him depart, all doors 
are closed against him. lie feeU as if the world were a desert, 
and he alone in it ; as if the prison he left contained all his 
friends and all his ties, aud as if Its gale, when it closed upon 
him, sliut htm out from a home. Thus viewing the world, and 
thus viewed by the world, can he repent and reform ? No oppor- 
tunity is given him to do so. lie is driven to seek the haunts 
of lawless men, for such alone will receive him ; he is compelled 
to theA and robbery, because he cannot starve. lie is sought 
after and tempted by old offenders who are always on the watch 
for young proselytes to join them in their depredations upon 
society ; and he is again convicted and punished, and again let 
loose upon the world, riper in years and iniquity. Tliis is no 
picture of the fancy, no story of exaggeration ; it is the history 
of hundreds of our youth who are annually discharged from our 
prisons, and again and again committed to tliem.* Ask our 

* WliOc thcM pAfcet ar« being wHtten, a fine-looking joong num cmlb at 
the door. He was dbcbarged the day before from tbe penitentiary. Ho 
had bcmrd the writer preach to the priaonen. His home is in England. Ho 
was a intehed book-keeper, and had born a clerk in a book-f tore ; but, apon 
the failure of the firm that enployed hbn, he found a poaition on board the 
Daabvrg Hae of aieaaiert. While under the influence of liquor, b a aallor 
boaiiHsf howin b our dty^he oommitied the oirenoe(tar tnm being a terkms 
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officers of jastice and judges, and they will tell 700 that the 
statement is tnie. They will tell you that the faces of young 
offenders grow familiar to them from the frequency of their con- 
viction, and that they do not know what to do with them, as im- 
prisonment works no repentance. We have official information 
that between one and two liundrod young persons, from the ago 
of seven to fourteen years^ are annually brought before the police 
on charges involving various degrees of crime; and it is the 
opinion of our magistrates that all between those ages can, by 
proper means, be reformed and made useful members of society. 
... To support a House of Refuge would require funds to 
procure a suitable building where the children could receive 
moral and religious instruction, and bo taught some of tlio more 
simple mechanic arts. The greater part of the young convicts 
are the children of poor and abandoned parents, and commence 
their career by street-begging and petty pilfering. Those who 
preferred it, and these doubtless would be mauy, when their 
minds were properly wrought upon, their character changed, and 
the seeds of virtuous principles had taken root, might be bound 

one) which sent him to prison. When he called, ho had not caton since his 
discharge, and, for want of other shelter, slept in a station-house. He 
offered himself as storo-kcoper on board a steamer, and his examination was 
entirely satisfactory, until, frankly and truthfully answering tho questions 
asked him, he told tho person inquiring, that ho had Just como from tho 
penitentiary. This closed tho ongngomont at once. Now what shall this 
man do ? Docs tho oomuumity propose to starvo him In addiliuu to Incar- 
cerating him f Two accomplished pickpockets were discharged at tho same 
time ; being Englishmen also, they offered to take him into company, and to 
guarantee him a good living. They had confederates and comfortable quar- 
ters awaiting them. . How unwise and uneconomical to force a man under 
such circumstances upon so serious a temptation I One of these young men 
was thirty-five years of age. He had practised his pro/ation for eighteen 
years ; seven of these years he had spent in prison. What a heavy tax upon 
individoils and open tho whole oommanity he had laid in this time I 
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out in the country to farmen, or sent to Bea as apprentices to 
masters of vessels. The offender now feels that he has regained 
hb character, ho hopes the world has forgiven him and per- 
haps- forgotten his offoncoi and he feels himself to be once more 
a part of society, ylf but one out of ten could by such an estab- 
lishment be saved from ruin, it would repay all the efforts of lis 
founding and of maintaining it. It should be supported by sub- 
ncribcrs and contributors, and placed under the direction of 
benevolent and competent men, many of whom our city can 
boast, who would gladly undertake it. The Legislature, con- 
vinced of its utility and economy to tlie public treasury in sav- 
ing them Uie support of many convicts, would doubtless patron- 
ise it by ample oontribution8."\ 

All these moderate expStations have been abundantly 
roalitod in the history of the House. The report was well 
received, and was ably supported in eloquent addresses by 
Iliram Ketchum, Thomas Fcssenden, and Theodore Sedgwick, 
Esqs. The latter gentleman related in his speech a touching 
incident of a child who had that day been detected in stealing, 
who was but four years of age. The editorial columns of 
Colonel Stone's paper (who was greatly interested afterward in 
the Refuge, and was for fourteen years a manager), the Com- 
w^errial Adveriiier^ for the three succeeding days, were devoted 
to the report and sketches of the addresses delivered upon the 
occasion. The report itself was afterward published in a 
pamphlet form, and widely circulated. 

Tims far tlie Society had simply mollified tlio offensive name 
of tlio place of confinement for young offenders, from a prison, 
with all its offensive and disgraceful associations, to a House of 
Refuge ; it was still to be a refuge to those that had been in 
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prison, or a soparate pinco of oonftQomont for joong criminab. 
Individuals, indeed, had suggested the preventive work to be per- 
formed, as in the instance of Mr. Eddy. The next and final 
stage was to entirely divest the Refuge of its penitentiary asso- 
ciations, and to permit magistrates to send into its sheltering 
and nurturing folds the vagrant and perilled children of the 
streets — thut?, in a degree, anticipating the corrupting influences 
of early evil associations. 

On the 12th of June, 1823, at a meeting of the managers of 
the Society, upon the motion of Isaac Collins, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a detailed plan for a House of Refiigo. 
Prof. Griscom presided at this meeting, and was added to the 
committee and made its chairman. The following gentlemen 
were associated with him : Isaac Collins, Cornelius Dubois, 
James W. Gerard, Hiram Kctchum, and Elcazer Lord. 

The admirable report, that embodied the whole idea of the 
House of Refuge, and formed the foundation upon which the 
institution has rested for its first half century, was written by the 
chairman, who remained, from its establishment until he removed 
from the city, one of its most active and respected managers. 
When, at the age of seventy-seven years, after a life of groat use- 
fulness, in the enjoyment of an enviable reputation, and in the 
peace of the Gospel of Christ, respected and beloved, ho '^ full 
asleep," the managers of tlie Society for the Reformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents thus recorded their appreciation of his ser- 
vices in the founding of their institution, in their twenty-eighth 
annual report : ^* His name/' they say, ^^ may deservedly take rank 
among the foremost of those enlightened philanthropists to whom 
society is indebted for the plan of the House of Refuge. The dis- 
cipline and working of reformatory institutions had long occupied 
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hia atteDtion, and he had obtained, by extensive inquiries and ob- 
aeiraiion, especially during his travels in Europe, much valuable 
information upon the subject. The experience he had thus 
acquired caused him to be selected as chairman of tliat commit- 
tee of tlie old Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, whose 
admirable report developed the plan of the House of Refuge, 
and led to its establishment. Dr. Griscom was the author of 
several of the earliest annual reports of the society, was one 
of its first vice-prcfidcnts, and continuc<l his active services in 
that position till his removal from the city in 1832." 

In his report he took the ground that *' the children of neg^ 
lectful, intemperate, vicious parents, and those who are trained 
to sin, should be iaved from pn«ofi even though they may have 
been guilty of actual crime." lie says : *^ Every person that 
froquenta the outrstreets of this city, must be forcibly struck 
with the ragged and uncleanly appearance, the vile language, and 
the idle and miserable habits of great numbers of children, most 
of whom are of an ago suitable for schools, or for some useful 
employmeut. Tlie parents of these children are, in all probabil* 
ity, too poor or too degenerate to provide them with clothing fit 
for them to be seen in a school, and know not where to place 
tliem in order that they may find employment, or be better cared 
for. Accustomed, in many instances, to witness at home noth* 
mg in tlie way of example but what is degrading ; early (aught 
to observe intemperance, and to hear obscene and profane lan- 
guage without disgust ; obliged to beg, and even encouraged to 
acts of dishonesty, to satisfy tlie wants induced by the indolence 
of their parents, — wliat can be expected but that such children 
will, in due time, become responsible to the law for cijmes which 
hare thus in a manner been forced upon them ? Can it be con- 
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sistent with real justice that dolinqaeDts of this character should 
be ootisignod to the iDfaray and soTerity of punishment, which 
must inevitably tend to perfect the work of degradation, to sink 
them still deeper in corruption, to deprive them of their remain- 
ing sensibility to the shame of exposure, and establish them in 
all the hardihood of daring and desperate villany? Is it possi- 
bio that a Christian commnnity can lend its sanction to such a 
process withont any effort to roscne and to save? If the agents 
of our municipal government stand toward the community in 
the moral b'ght of guardians of virtue ; if they may be justly 
regarded as the political fathers of the miprotected, does not 
every feeling of justice urge upon them the principle of consider- 
ing these juvenile culprits as falling nnder their special guardian- 
ship, and claiming from them the right which every child may 
demand of its parent, of being well instructed in the nature of 
its duties before it is punished for the breach of their observ- 
ance? Ought not every citizen, who has a just sense of the 
reciprocal obligations of parents and cliildren, to lend his aid to 
the administrators of the law, in rescuing these pitiable victims 
of neglect and wretchedness from the melancholy fate which 
almost inevitably results from an apprenticeship in our common 
prisons?" 

/ The report introduces cxtendotl statistics of the criminal 
juvenile population of the city, gathered from tlio records of the 
district attorney, Hugh Maxwell, Esq., and fmm tlie keepers of 
the Bridewell and Bellevue Prison. '^ From the exposition thus 
given," the report goes on to state, '' of the subjects referred to 
Uieir consideration, the committee cannot but indulge the belief 
that the inference which will be drawn by every citizen of New 
York, from the facts now laid before him, will be in perfect 
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accordance with their own — that it is higfalj expedient that a 
House of Refuge fob Juvenile Delikquemts should, as soon 
as practicable, be established in the immediate vidnitj of this 
city.'' 

Of the character of the House the report remarks : ^* The 
design of the proposed institution is to furnish, in the first place, 
an asylum, in which boys under a certain age who become 
subject to the notice of our police, either as vagrants, or house- 
less, or charged with petty crimes, may be received, judiciously 
classed according to their degrees of depravity or innocence, put 
to work at such employments ns will tend to encourage industry 
and ingenuity, taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and most 
carefully instructed in tlie nature of their moral and religious 
obligations, while, at the same time, they are subjected to a 
course of treatment, that will afibrd a prompt and energetio 
corrective of tlieir vicious propensities, and hold out every 
inducement to reformation and good conduct . . • Such an insti- 
tution would in time exhibit scarcely any other than the charac- 
ter of a decent school and manufactory. It need not be invested 
with the insignia of a prison ; it should be surrounded only with 
a high fence, like many factories in the neighborhood of cities, 
and carefully closed in front. 

Secondly, the committee have no doubt that, were such an 
institution once well established and put under good regulations, 
the magistrates would very often deem it e xpedien t to place 
offenders in the hand8.of Jts managers, rather than to sentence 
tlicm to the City Penitentiary. The gradations of crime are 
almost infinite ; and so minute are the shades of guilt, so remote 
or so intinmto the connection between legal criminality and 
previous character, that it would often be judged reasonable 
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to use all the discretion which the law would possiblj admit in 
deciding upon the offence and the destination of juvenile delin- 
quents ; and every principle of justice and mercj would point, 
in numerous cases of conviction for crime, to such a refuge 
and reformatory, rather than to the Bridewell or City Prison. 

^' A third class, which it might be very proper to transplant 
to such an establishment, and to distribute through its better 
divisions, are boys, some of whom are of tender age,j|vho8e 
parents, either from vice or indolence, are careless of their 
minds and morals, and leave them exposed in rags and filth to 
miserable and scanty fare, d^titute of education, and liable to 
become the prey of criminal associates." 

For a fourth dass. Dr. Griscom introduces those young 
persons, often alluded to before, for whom, as yet, the com- 
munity has made no provision, and who have never been 
transferred to the House of Refuge ; ^' youthful convicts, who, 
on their discharge from prison, at the expiration of their sen- 
tence, finding themselves withont character,, without subsistence, 
and ignorant of the means by which it is to be sought, have no 
alternative but to beg or steal." 

The last dass which he mentions is that of ^^ delinquent 
females, who are either too young to have acquired habits of 
fixed depravity, or those whose lives have in general been 
virtuous,' but who, having yielded to the seductive influences of 
corrupt associates, have suddenly to endure the bitterness of lost 
reputation, and ore cast forlorn and destitute upon a cold and 
unfeeling public, full of compunctions for their errors, and 
anxious to be restored to the paths of innocence and usefulness* 
That there are many females of tender age just in those pre- 
dicaments in this city, none can doubt who surveys the list of 
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last year's culprits, fbrnished by the district attorney." Guard- 
ing with great wisdom against receiving those too mature in 
age and crime, he remarks : within such limits, '^ it is our de- 
cided opinion — an opinion founded not only upon the reason- 
ableness of the proposition, but upon the result of similar 
institutions in Europe — that destitute females might form one 
department of the establishment, and with advantage to the 
institution. Occupying apartments entirely ^tinct from those 
of the other sex, and separated from them by impassable 
barriers, tlie females might contribute, by their labor, to pro- 
mote tlio interests of the establishment, and at the same time 
derive from it their full and appropriate share of benefit." 

Upon the expediency of thus uniting the two sexes in the 
same institution we shall speak hereafter, and give the matured 
judgment of those that have watched the experiment of half a 
century, and observed and read what has been done and said by 
others. 

Prof. Griscom enters into full details in reference to the 
importance of classification, based upon character and desig- 
nated by some badge, open to the free competition of all the 
inmates ; thus inspiring self-respect and a wholesome ambition, 
lie treats, also, with remarkable judgment, the various questions 
relating to food, hours of labor and recreation, and the more 
difllcult one of moral and corporal punishment. He proposes 
the plan which was realized in the establishment of the Refuge, 
of associating with the managers a supervisory committee of 
ladies, by whoso *' discretion, tenderness, and fidelity," the 
interests of the department for girls should be judiciously 
considered. 

** The introduction of labor,'' he remarks, with prophetic 
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wisdom, ^' would constitute an important feature in the copeem, 
not only as a means of diminishing its expense and promoting 
its moral influence, but in order to supplj its subjects with that 
instruction and with those habits, which would enable them, 
on leaving the House, to procure a decent and honest live- 
lihood.'* 

Wo reluctantly abridge the valuable practical suggestions 
of this extended veport, as they are as instructive at the present 
hour as when first read, forty-four years ago. The paper con- 
cludes with such stirring appeals as these : ^^ Tour committee 
can but cherbh the lively expectation that, when the pubUo 
mind comes to be impressed with the nature and importance of 
these various considerations, there will be but one opinion of 
the necessity and expediency of providing a place in this city 
which shall serve as a real penitentiary to the younger class of 
offenders, and as a refuge for the forlorn and destitute, who are 
on the confines of gross criminality. ... If the actual situ- 
ation of these several classes of criminal and destitute beings in 
this city does not open a door for Christian benevolence, as 
inviting in its promises of good as any of the various kinds of 
charity, either at home or abroad, which claim the attention of 
our citizens, your committee think tliey might in vain seek to 
explore the miseries of tlicir fellow-creatures, witli the hope of 
exciting the feelings of commiseration, and the energies of 
active and unwearied humanity. Can it bo right that wo 
should extend our views to the wants of those who are thou- 
sands of miles from us, and close our eyes upon the condition 
of the worse than heathen that wander in our streets? Shall 
our hands be opened with distinguished liberality to the means 
of civilizing and reforming whole nations in the remotest quar* 
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of the globe, and closed to the obvious necessities of the 

^^atcasts of our own society ? Your committee mean no reflection 

"XvliatoTcr on the schemes so actively prosecuted of doing good 

^11 distant parts of the earth ; but surely if this we ought to do, 

the other we ought not to leave undone/' 

This report was first read and sanctioned by a large private 
gathering held at the New-York Hospital ; and on the 19th of 
December, 1823, a very large meeting was convened in the 
assembly-room of the City Hotel, Mayor Golden presiding on the 
occasion. Before this audience, including the most substantial 
men of Now York, the report was again read, and its recom- 
mendations were earnestly supported in addresses delivered by 
Peter A. Jay, Esq., Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Mr. Joseph P. Simp- 
son, Hiram Ketchum, Esq., Prof. McVicker, James W. Gerard, 
Esq., Hugh Maxwell, Esq., and Mr. Divie Bethune. 

The district attorney, Mr. Maxwell, in his speech, replete, 
with moving incidents and statistics, drawn from his personal 
experience in the criminal courts of the city, estimated that at 
least two hundred young persons might be annually snatched 
from a life of crime by such an institution — a very moderate 
limit, in view of tlio actual history of the House of Refuge since 
its cstabrishmont. It has sent out into society an average of 
three hundred every year during its existence, and the lowest' 
estimate of the number of these that have done well has been 
seventy-five per cent. 

The Commercial Advertiser of the 24th of December, of this 
year, has a very full and interesting account of this meeting. 
Without reporting each speaker, it embodies the chief thoughts 
and suggestions of all. *' The object of the House of Refuge,'* it 
says, after vividly portraying the previous ruin which inevitably 
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befoU the joung criminal if imprisoned for liis offence, ^^ is to 
afford to yonng offenders an asylum where they will be received 
with open arms and friendly hearts. At the knock of the poor, 
friendless, homeless, penitent young convict, its portal will be 
raised, and he will be received by benevolent men, whose duty 
and whose pleasure it will be to instruct and reform him. His 
rags will be taken off ; the principles of virtue and religion will 
be instilled, and he will be made, as far as possible, to forget 
that he has ever been the subject for a prison. 

^^ The House of Refuge will resemble a large school-house and 
manufactory. The boys will be taught the elements of a prac- 
tical education ; they will be put to labor at simple mechanic 
arts, which will afford them aAerward tlio means of support. 
Wlieu'their minds are expanded by education, and good prio* 
ciples are elicited and confinncd, they will then leave the 
Refuge with such a certificate of character that mechanics, and 
farmers, and captains of vessels, will receive them into their em- 
ploy, and they will become useful members of society." 

The interesting paper, read by Prof. Griscom, met with 
universal acceptance from the audience ; and their feelings were 
so aroused by the addresses of the eloquent speakers, that the 
meeting unanimously resolved that such an institution as had 
been described should be at once established, and that a society 
should bo formed for the Reformation of Juvenile Dolinquonta. 
Eight hundred dollars toward the realization of the plan wore 
subscribed before the meeting adjourned, and the city was dis- 
tricted to be canvassed for further donations. Eighteen thou- 
sand dollars were in this way readily secured for the commence- 
ment of the enterprise. 

The old Society for the Prevention of Pauperism having 
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aooompliBbed lU appoiated task, was ** translated, that it should 
aoi see death," into the new Institution for the Refonnation of 
JuTeoile Delinquents, and entered at once upon the practical 
realisation of the tlicorics that had long been discussed. Dr. 
John II. Griscom very happily remarks, in reference to this 
change : ^^ Like a pebble droppcfl into the bosom of a lake, itself 
disappeared from sight, but the ripple which it created will con- 
tinue to expand until it shall have reached the utmost verge of 
time, and embraced within its widening and humanizing circle 
unnumbered thousands who will confess its happy influence 
over their present and future destinies." 

To give an organic form to the movement, twenty-five man- 
agers were nominated and appointed, who should retain their 
position until the Society, constituted of its subscribers and life- 
members, should be regularly organised under an act of incor- 
poration which was to be obtained from the State Legislature.^ 
Of this committee, Hugh Maxwell and J. W. Gerard are the 
only survivors. Judge Duer, presiding justice of the Superior 
Court of New York City, held in great esteem for his eminent 
judicial abilities as well as for the dignity and impartiality with 
which he disdiarged tlie duties of his office, died in 1868. His 
sound judgment, his largo legal experience, and his benevolent 
sympathies^ rendered him a valuable counsellor in preparing the 
organic law of such an institution as the House of Refuge. 

* The foUowing pertoot were elected at thb meeting aa managen : 
C D. CoMeQ, J. Grfaieoni, J. M. Wainwright, Alderman WjckotT, Judge J. 
T. Inrfaig, an iMmoreil and able Judge of the Common Pleaa, and brother of 
Waahingion Inring, C Duboif, John E lljde, Dr. Wea, J. W. Gerard, Isaac 
GoIUm, J. (^fiia, I>r. J. Bieama, R. Olmatead, J. Grinnell, R. F. Mott, 
Slepbca AUen, Judge John Duer, A. Bortls, John Targee, Thomaa Eddy, 
Owdrey, tad Hagb MaxweO. 
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. Upon all these committees we notice the name of Cornelius 
Dubois. No one did more to aid in raising and managing tlio 
funds which were requisite, and for which the necessity at times 
became pressing, than this highly-respected and sturdy merchant. 
He took a lively and intelligent interest in all the measures 
relating to the establishment of the House of Refuge. In the 
language of his brother, managers, recorded in the twenty-second 
annual report, ^' He saw the great evils attending the disposi- 
tion of our juvenile criminals, and with other philanthropists ob- 
tained the act incorporating this institution. In its infancy, 
when it was looked upon as an experiment, and depended main- 
ly for its support on private charity, he was untiring in his ex- 
ertions to extend its means of usefulness, and place it beyond 
the embarrassment of pecuniary want. For eighteen years he 
filled the office of treasurer, and discharged its duties with 
accuracy and untiring industry until within a few months of his 
decease." 

No name during his able ministry in this city was more 
familiar to, or respected among, its citizens than that of Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainwright, who, when he died, had been for about 
two years provisional bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the diocese of New York. , His graceful and impressive elo- 
quence, the influence of his high social position, and his active 
sympathies, were generously proflcred to the Society in its birth. 
He was one of its incorporated managers, and remained for 
some time upon its Board. 

April 7, 1826, Robert F. Mott, a well-known and wealthy 
citizen, a highly-respected member of the Society of Friends, an 
intelligent and earnest laborer in every work of charity and 
reform, especially interested in the public schools, wrote to the 
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president of the Societj for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents: '*I find myself obliged by continual ill-health and a 
prospect of leaving the citj for some time, to tender my resig- 
nation as a member of jour Board. As I have never served 
any institution with greater pleasure, so I have never left one 
with greater regret." Upon his death, in 1826, his colleagues, 
with much feeling, bear their testimony to his great worth and 
probity of character. " To those who knew him well," they 
say, ^' little need be said in favor of his worth. He was the 
friend of the friendless, and the advocate of the poor. Unob- 
trusive in his manners, yet steady in his purpose, nothing could 
swerve him from the path of duty, or divert him from the main 
object of his life, which was the good and welfare of his fellow- 
creatures. .He has early finished his course of rectitude, and 
has left for the approval and imitation of others a bright exam- 
ple of active and disinterested worth.'' 

Tlie temporary board of managers made an earnest appeal 
to the public, which appeared in the issue of the Commercial 
Adveriisery February 26, 1824, stating clearly the object pro^ 
posed in the movement for the salvation of young offenders. 
They append their names to this call upon the charity of the com- 
munity, with their places of residence, to which contributions 
could be sent. It is an interesting local fact, showing the growth, 
of the city, that at the time only one of their number lived as 
Car up as Grand Street ; this was Dr. Griscoin, who had just 
removed from William Street to the comer of Elm and Grand. 

'• Wo are aware," they say, •' of the responsibility wo as- 
sume. Wo anticipate the difllcuUies of an untried patl). Wo' 
oro sensible of the time and attention it will require at our- 
hands, and of the discretion that will be requisite in every stage: 
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of its oporatioD. But nil wo want, as an onconragomont to per- 
severance, is the promptitude and efficiencj of your cooperation. 
Even at a time when so much feeling has been excited and 
liberalitj manifested on behalf of the grievances and sufferings 
of a &r-distant nation (the Greeks), we hesitate not to prefer 
our claims upon the charities of the bountiful and the sym- 
pathies of the benevolent, in favor of the wretched of our im- 
mediate borders. . . . We are fully persnaded of the practi- 
cability of the scheme we have undertaken, and of its truly 
beneficial tendency." 

On the 29th of March, 1824, an act of incorporation was 
secured from the Legislature, then assembled in Albany. This 
act, and all the subsequent legislation in behalf of the insti- 
tution, will be found in the Appendix to this volume. With all 
the changes and additions that have taken place since that day, 
the closing sentence of the second section has remained un- 
altered : ^' And it is hereby further enacted^ That no manager of 
the said Society shall receive any compensation for his services." 
A half century of constant and ofTicicnt labors, sometimes very 
exacting and perplexing, have thus been yielded by the beat 
citizens of the city and State, without any further recompense 
than that which comes from above, and the realization of that 

truth of our Lord that it is '^ more blessed to give than to ro- 

* ff • 

ceive. 

In making the twelfth annual report, the writer remarks : 
*' They " (the managers) " have no pecuniary interest in the insti- 
tution — no end to gratify but humanity. Their time and talents 
are voluntai'ily and cheerfully devoted to tbis cause, and if they 
have any regret it is that all their fellow-citizens who are qualified 
do not inquire into the merits of the institution, and do what they 
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can to increase Kb usefulness. They are still of the opinion, 
heretofore frequently expressed, that this Toluntary manage- 
ment, prompted solely by feelings of philanthropy, is the best 
mode of governing the institution, and that its utility would be 
•erioosly impaired if any difibrcnt course wore to be pursued. 
So well satisfied are they on this point, that they earnestly de- 
nre to see the multiplication of similar establishments not only 
in this country but in Europe. If all the juvenile delinquents 
hero and elsewhere could bo introduced into Houses of Refuge, 
and enjoy the advantages of a moral and religious education, 
there would soon bo much fewer candidates for the prison and 
the gallows I " 

A very good summary of the most important powers of the 
managers, as bestowed in their several acts of incorporation, is 
emboilied in the fi(\h annual report which they made to the 
Legislature. ** The Legislature," says this report, *' has very 
much enlarged the objects of our institution and intrusted to its 
managers powers that have not heretofq|ro been delegated. 
These are essential to its beneficent action, and mark the great 
difference between it and other similar institutions that previous* 
ly existed, however similar they may be in name. If a child be 
foond <lc8titute ; if abandoned by its parents, or sufibred to lend 
a vicious or vagrant life ; or if convicted of any crime, it may 
be sent to the House of Refuge. There is in no case any other 
sentence than that it shall * there be dealt with according to law.' 
That is, it may, if not released by some legal process, be there 
dctninctl, if llio maungcrs should think it unfit to bo sooner dis« 
charged, until it Arrives at ago. Parents or guardians, from tlio 
' time it is legally sentenced to the ReAige, lose all control of its 
person. When it is believed that a child is reformed, the man- 
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agers bavo power, with its oonaont, to bind it as an approntico, 
till the age of eighteen years " (now twenty-one), ^^ if a female ; 
and if a boy, till the age of twenty-one. It is these important 
features that mark the difference between oar institution and all 
others that previonsly existed ; and it is in this sense that we 
may say with truth that the New-York House of ReAigo was 
the first of its kind over established.*' 

It cannot be supposed that the State would have intrusted 
such powers into the hands of any but her most reliable citizens ; 
and every one must see how sacredly such powers mast be 
guarded and governed by justice and righteousness in the board 
of management. 

These powers ha^ve been often questioned before the courts, 
on both technical and constitutional grounds, but the decisions 
of the highest tribunals have not only sustained the fundamental 
law of the House, but, in several iu8ta)ices, in elaborate opinions, 
have set forth the great underlying principles justifying the bo- 
stowmont upon persons, acting in loco parenttB^ of those extraor- 
diuary powers for the sole behoof and well-being of the child. 
Several of those decisions, rendered in our own State, in rouu- 
sylvania, and in Maryland, will be found in full in the Ap- 
pendix to this volume. 

The character and standing in society of the gentlemen who 
from the first have held the management of the Kofugo have 
been a satisfactory assurance to the community that those pow- 
ers would be conscientiously exerted ; and there has never been 
an occasion when this conviction has been disturbed. 

Through errors in the commitments of the courts, the Board 
has seen many a promising child, on a writ of hahecu corptUy dis- 
charged ta certain ruin, through either the weakness or wicked- 
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ne88 of a parent or guardian ; but thej have never failed, when- 
ever a child has been discovered to have a decent home and 
respectable parents, and has shown good ovidonco of amend- 
ment, to return it (o the custody of its own friends. 

Our judges have often undoubtedly suffered as keenly, but 
have probably felt themselves unable to dismiss a writ as sum- 
marily, as did the recorder of the city in a case tried before him 
in 1829. A child, ten years of age, was committed to the House. 
The father kept a house of bad repute. The mother, who was 
shockingly intemperate, employed the child, day after day, in 
begging victuals and old clothes. The infamous persons that 
frequented her fatlier's house would often take this little girl with 
them, entering houses on the pretence of begging, and using the 
child to cover their thievish practices. '^ When she entered the 
IIouso," says the superintendent, *' she was as black and durty 
as a chimney-sweep ; her muslin was the color of the earth, it 
being all the garment of the kind she had." When she was 
thoroughly cleaned and clad in a neat, plain dress, she attracted 
all observers by her interesting appearance. Her parents, en- 
raged at the loss of their gains through her begging and thiev- 
ing, brought her on a writ of habeas corpus before the recorder. 
*' Tlio judge examined the case with much attention, interrogat- 
ed the child, discovered that she preferred the Refuge to her 
father's house, seemed pleased with her clean and sweet appear- 
ance, and then looked with disgust at the dirty heap of clothes 
in which she had come to the Befuge ; suddenly addressing the 
lawyer, ' Sir,' said he, * if I should give you this child, my con- 
scionco would not let me sleep to-night I ' " 
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CnAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST HOUSE OF REFUOB. 

Febhaps the earliest suggestion, as to the place that afterward 
became the site of the first House of the Society, was made by 
Rev, John Stanford, D, D., a highly-respected and able Baptist 
clergyman of tlie city. He had a private academy, and was 
also the pastor of a church. In 1811, having previously 
preached in the almshouse, he was appointed by the city 
government to be its chaplain, and eventually the field of his 
labors ^^ embraced the prisons, hospitals, and charitable asy- 
lums of the city."* 

He was a venerable man at this time, over seventy years 
of age. In an extended report, very interesting and thoughtful, 
rendered to the- city government, December 22, 1823, and 
published in the Commercial Advertiser of the 17th of January, 
1824, the old divine calls the attention of the authorities of 
the city to the fact that, on January 21, 1812, ho had pre- 
sented to them, in a rc^tort, an outline of a plan for the estab- 
lishment of an asylum for vagrant youth, '^ witli its promising 
advantages to prevent pauperism and the commission of crime." 
He remarks, that since his duties had led him into the peni- 

* " American EnoyclopaxliA." 
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tentiaiy, *' a tenfold weight of conviction had pressed upon him, 
of the importance of a separate place for the reception of 
vagrant children." His plan, as drawn out in his report, is an 
almost perfect aiilicipatioii of the organization of the Juvenile 
Asylum. He suggested also, at this time, in connection with 
the House of Reform upon the land, what might be called 
a naval department. He was a half century in advance of bis 
times ; but when a reform school-ship rides the waves of New- 
York harbor, the wisdom, piety, and patriotism of old Doctor 
John Stanford will be fully justified. ; His plan was very simple 
and practicable. He proposed to have navigation taught in the 
asylum upon the land, and, by masts and rigging, to ^ve a 
general idea of a sailor's duty. A small vessel, which could 
be used from time to time, under a proper sailing-master, would 
give the boys that exhibited a predilection for the sea such an 
opportunity to become sufficiently acquainted with the ordinary 
requisitions upon a sailor as to render them capable of offering 
valuable services on board any vessel in the mercantile marine 
or United States service. *' I recommend," he says, " that the 
greatest attention be paid to raise boys for sea service, the 
advantages of which will be found to be of the highest value. 
... In proportion as your trade and oommorcc increase, you 
require seamen of your own without being indebted to foreign- 
ers, and the institution will lend, in this respect, its friendly aid 
to establish your independence on the water. The youth you 
have rescued, on whom you have bestowed your kindness, will 
naturally form an attachment to the interests of the country, and 
nobly contend for its rights and its honors." 

In his report, he proposes to the city council that the United 
States Arsenal at the fork of the Bloomingdale and Old Post 
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i^oads should bo obtnincd and 80t apart for tlio disciplino and 
training of neglected and exposed children. 

In conclusion, be odds: "Through my advanced age, I 
scarce allow myself the luxury of indulging a thought that I 
shall be permitted to live to see such an asylum in operation. 
I could not withhold my pen from presenting you this paper 
upon the subject ; and if at present it may not bo found usefUl, 
it may be deposited among your papers, and prove of some 
advantage when my hand can write no more." 

"His lost suggestion^ however, met with an unexpectedly 
favorable result, and ho was permitted to take a conspicuous 
part in the inauguration of a refuge for abandoned children, 
which his ezperionco in the penitentiaries had shown to bo such 
a pressing necessity, on the site of his own nomination. 

The managers made an application to the city council for a 
grant of land for the proposed institution, and the committee 
to whom the request was referred recommended " that Uie piece 
of ground Jying at tho junction of the Bloomingdalo and Old 
Post roads, on which tho United States Arsenal was situatod, 
which was granted on tho 17th of Novombcr, 1807, by tho cor- 
poration to tho General Government, upon the express condition 
and understanding that the same should bo used for the pur> 
pose of an arsenal and deposit of military stores, and whcnovor 
it should cease to be used for such purposes it was to revert 
to the corporation, should bo convoyed to tho board of man- 
agers of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, 
whenever they obtained from the General Government a convey- 
ance of the interest they had in the ground." In addition to 
this they proposed to convey to the society the triangular plot 
in front, formed by the junction of the roads. They cordially 
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add : '* That they feel a pleasure in expressing their approbation 
of the laudable objects which the society has in view. Perhaps," 
they remark, '' no institution is more desirable in our city than 
one which afibnls a place of refuge for neglected and depraved 
children, just entering upon the paths of vice, where they may 
bo reclaimed from tlieir bad habits, their minds instructed in 
the rudiments of learning, and their time devoted to some useful 
employment. The committee believe that such an institution, 
properly regulated and conducted, would not only tend to im- 
prove the condition of society by lessening the commission of 
crime, and tho number of convicts scut to our prisons, but 
would have a tendency to diminish the- expenses of the city 
incurred on that account" 

It was understood that the General Government was propos- 
ing to change the site of its arsenal, as its distance from navi- 
gable water rendered it inconvonlciit, and the gradual approach 
of population dangerous. 

The memorial of the society to the Government at Wash- 
ington, seeking for the release of these grounds and buildings, 
met with great favor. Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, 
the Vice-President, and Colonel Bomford, at the head of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, cordially received and favorably considered 
tho application. Colonel Bomford said : '' The humane objects 
contemplated by the society you represent merit and must 
receive universal approbation. The officers of the Government 
are disposed to aid the objects of the Society by any measure 
which can be adopted, consistently with a duo regard to the 
public interest." Lieutenant Monroe, stationed near the city, 
was ordered to give a ficrsonal consideration to the nmtter, and 
to report at once. The result was, that tlie government stores 
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were removed to Castle William, and the largo barracks, a 
house suitable for the superintendent and his family, outbuild- 
ings and walls, were surrendered to the Society fpr the sum 
of six thousand dollars, four thousand of which was after- 
ward remitted to the Society, upon a petition drawn up by Dr. 
Griscom, and presented in the name of the managers to Con- 
gross* 

This site, containing about four acres of land, then so favor- 
able for the object to which it was to be devoted, was about a 
mile from the habitable portion of the city, and two miles from 
the City Hall It was surrounded by cultivated farms, groves, 
open and rough fields blooming in their season with wild flowers, 
and wearing all the aspects of the country to the little city 
Arabs gathered there from the narrow streets of the town. It 
is now in the. heart of the city, forming the charming park, 
known as Madison Square, lying between Twenty-third and 
Twenty-sixth Streets and tlie Fifth and Madison Avenues. It 
was then considered so far out of town, that a lady of the city 
recollects, when young, being invited to visit the institution ; 
the day was devoted to the object, and she was so fatigued by 
the jaunt that she was sick for a week, as the consequence. 

Here, on the first day of January, 1825, in the old soldiers' 
barracks, occupied during the War of 1812-1815, purified, 
refitted, and prepared for a limited number of inmates, the New- 
York House of Ilcfuge was opened with appropriate and im- 
pressive services. 

Money and influence could secure an available site, and 
arrange and furnish comfortable rooms, but the whole success 
of this most difiicult and delicate experiment would turn, in a 
large measure, upon securing, in the superintendent, qualities 
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that gold cannot always purchase. The first one, especiaUj, 
had quite an untrodden path to explore. 

Among the officers of the Society for the ^Prevention of 
PauiKsrism was Mr. Joseph Curtis, who liad served for several 
years as its secretary. His excellent wife was a member of 
the Society of Friends. He was a diligent, intelligent business 
man, but was ruined, with many otiiers, in his business by the 
war. In 1820 he became the superintendent of the business 
of James P. Allaire, and through the general probity of his 
character, and the confideuce ho had won from tlic business 
oonununity, he obtained for this great mechanic that bank credit 
which was alone necessary to secure for his brilliant capabilities 
an adequate field of development. 

Mr. Curtis had been personally active in all the public 
charities of the day, he was endowed with a peculiarly gener- 
ous and unselfish disposition, and was especially iutorostod in 
the young and every thing that related to their happiness or 
improvement. lie had been particularly prominent in securing 
the State act of manumission, by which New York became in 
the widest sense a free State, which was passed in 1817 ; hav- 
ing pressed the matter upon the community, in connection with 
Peter A. Jay, Cadwallader Coldcn, Isaac M. Ely, and others, 
and also upon the Legislature, for a period of eight years. 

He was accustomed to refer to the 17th day of February, 
1817, " when he froze his face in mounting the bleak hill 
to the capitol, at Albany, as one of the proudest of his life. 
* I feel I have not quite lived in vain,' he was accustomed to 
say, ^ when I consider the passage of the Manumission Act ; the 
memory of it will smooth my dying pillow.' " • A pair of very 

• «* Life of Joseph OorUs,'' p. 69. 
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handsome silver pitchers, happilj inscribed and engrayed, were 
given him bj the Society, as a testimony of their appreciation 
of his labors in its behalf. Dr. Bellows, in the funeral sermon 
which he preached, upon the decease of Mr. Curtis, well re- 
marks, that '' fifty years ago the ignorant, the weak and aban- 
doned, the slave, the prisoner, the blind, had not drawn to 
themselves the attention even of the Christian ; and when we 
are estimating the claims on our gratitude of the founders of our 
public schools, the projectors of asylums and houses of refuge, 
the starters of emancipation, we are not to forget that the lamp 
of their charity sprang up in utter darkness, and was trimmed 
without the notice of men, and fed by none of the sympathy and 
admiration of society at largo." 

An affecting illustration of the genuine kindness of his heart 
was the beautiful tenderness with which, for twenty-six years, 
he personally undertook the care of an imbecile brother. This 
care he never delegated to a servant. '^ His dress was scrupu- 
lously attended to, and his person cared for as a tender mother 
cares for her cliiUl. The poor invalid was liable to sulkiness — 
to fits of passion. His gentle brother and his eldest daughter, 
and they aloue, could manage and subdue him. As he grew 
older he lost the use of his limbs, and for two years prior to his 
death was confined to a chair on wheels." Tlie dying words of 
the poor imbecile were, " Brother Joseph.** And the response 
from the unfailing affoction of his brother was, " My dear, your 
mother waits for you." " He was a harmless man," said Mr. 
Curtis gently to one of his children, as he looked upon his 
brother's face in the cofiin, ^' he has filled his mission, and now, 
daughter, my work is finished." And so indeed it proved, for 
in just three months he followed him. 
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Ills Power to awaken AffocUon.— IIIb Laet Gilt to Reltago. 

Thifl was the spirit of the man whom the providence of Grod 
at the moment seemed to indicate as the fit person to introduce 
the novel experiment of attempting the reform of young delin- 
(Iiicnts. lie retained the position but little more than a year. His 
was simply the office to open the way and afford a worthy lesson 
to younger successors. . While inimitable m his power to win the 
affections of the young, and overflowing with paternal goodness 
toward the sad, misguided youths sent to his institution, others 
might excel him in managing the multifarious details of such 
an establishment, and even in the administration of discipline. 

One might bo surprised, in reading the records of the first 
year of the Refuge, at the number and severity of the punish- 
ments and the repeated efforts of escape and acts of rebellion, 
such as never occur now, with the census at one thousand 
iumalos, when so mild and loving a man was at its head, if ho 
had not learned the wonderful effect of regular employment, 
gentle but unvarying discipline, and the constant inspiration of 
a positive expectation of discharge to be earned by godd be- 
havior, faithfulness, diligence, and studiousness. 

Mr. Curtis, when he left the Refuge, never removed his 
interest from it. lie became one of the most ardent and efficient 
friends of. the public-school system in the city. For years he 
visited the institution upon Sabbath afternoons, to address the 
children. One of his last requests to his family was that his 
portrait might be sent to the Befuge, that the children might 
oontione to look upon the face of him who never spoke of them 
witlioiit a moistening eye. To this day that face, hanging upon 
the wall of the superintendent's office, glances down its benign 
bouodiction u|M>n every new-comer as he enters the institution, 
and upon the discharged child as he receives his farewell coun- 
sels, and goes ont again into a life of temptation. 
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Flnt 8abJoGtf.»l[r. Mtxwoiri OontrMti. 

On this first daj of January, 1825, tUo Board of Managers, 
witL several members of the Corporation, and with quite a con- 
course of citizens, met at the House to open with simple seryices 
an establishment, the full results of which for good no human 
mind could estimate. Six unhappj, wretched girls and three 
boys, clothed in rags, and' with squalid 6ountenances,«had been 
already brought in by the police, and were present to give a 
practical illustration of the nature of the task before them. An 
address, appropriate to the occasion, was made by Hugh Max- 
well, Esq., one of the managers. '^ And not an individual,'* 
says the writer of the first report, ^' it may safely be affirmed, 
was present, whose warmest feelings did not vibrate in unison 
with the philanthropic viewiB which led to the foundation of this 
House of Befuge." 

■ 

In May of the present year, 1868, Mr. Maxwell was present 
at the Sabbath service of the Refuge, and addressed the children* 
About a thousand, with their officers, were present in the large 
and beautiful chapel of the institution. With emotions which 
he found it very difficult to suppress, he contrasted the gather- 
ing in January, 1825, the nine unhappy-looking children, with 
the great animated and interested audience before him — the 
low, inferior building, rendered barely comfortable for seventy 
children, and the pulace-like structure in which they were now 
worshipping. More Uian twelve thousand children have been 
the successors of this first handful of delinquent girls and boys. 
But more than this result was inaugurated at this New-Year's 
dedication of a house of reform. During this period, in our 
own country, more than twenty such institutions have been 
established, and there have been gathered within their walls 
from forty to fifty thousand perilled or criminal youths. 
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Effect of Reftige upon Criminal Yoath in the City. 

By the 2l8t of October of the year of opening, Mr. Maxwell, 
whoBe office as district attorney enabled him to speak with 
authority upon this point, was able to say : " I am happy to 
state tliat the House of Hcfuge has had a most benign influence 
in diminishing the number of juvenile delinquents. The most 
depraved boys have been withdrawn from the haunts of vice, 
and the examples which they gave in a great degree destroyed. 
Before the establishment of the House, a lad of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age might have been arrested and tried four or 
five times for petty tlicds, and it was hardly ever that a jury 
would convict. They would rather that tlie culprit, acknowl- 
edged to be guilty, should be discharged altogether, than be (/ 
confined in the prisons of our State and county. This rendered 
the lad more bold in guilt, and I have known instances of lads, 
now in the House, being indicted half a dozen times, and as 
often discharged to renew the crimes, and with the conviction 
that they might steal with impunity. I might enlarge on the 
benefits of this noble charity were it necessary. Of this I am 
certain, that no institution has ever been formed in this country 
by benevolent men, more useful or beneficent" 

During the years that have elapsed since the opening of the 
House, Mr. Maxwell has been permitted oflen to have interest- 
ing illustrations of the effect of the training of the institution 
upon individuals brought to his notice. Persons well situated 
in life, bearing excellent characters, when meeting him in public 
conveyances, remind him of their recollection of his securing 
their committal to the House of Hefuge, and of his addresses to 
tho inmates, as a manager. For a period of ten years, ho 
passed nearly every Sabbath aAemoon at the House. Once, 
not long since, crossing in the ferry-boat from Nyack to Tany- 
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InUrritw on the Feny-boat 

town, a gontlcmnn, who hod driven on board with a fino team 
of horses and an ebgant carriage, and whom ho learned after- 
ward to be a man pf property and ^putation, having a beaati- 
ful family growing up around him, came to him and offered his 
hand, remarking, '' You do not remember me?" Mr. Marwell 
had to assure him that he could not recall his name or his face. 
The gentleman then reminded him of a scene in the court-room, 
and all the circumstances came back fireshlj to his remembrance. 
A lad was brought up for trial, and Mr. Maxwell was so struck 
with his appearance that he moved the court to save him the 
disgrace of the penitentiary, and to commit him to the House 
of Refuge* The recorder was much interested in his behalf, 
and addressed him witli kindly counsels. Many particulars of 
the youth's history had passed from Mr. Maxwell's recollection, 
which are preserved on the records of the House. The boy was 
between seventeen and eighteen ; he had been a clerk, and held 
in much esteem, in the office of Aaron Burr, but had chosen 
evil associates of both sexes. He was made an officer in the 
Refuge afler a few months, having by his handsome address won 
the couAdonco of Mr. Curtis, and was permitted to visit the eily. 
He again fell into temptation while enjoying this indulgence, 
and was finally returned as an inmate to the House. His life 
was not entirely regular for the first few years after his dis- 
charge, but the last account, many years before he met Mr. 
Maxwell, was favorable. Ho gratefully acknowledged tlio 
benefit he had received from the discipline of the Refuge. 

In reading the first i*eport and the daily record of the first year, 
one familiar with the present condition of the House of Refuge 
cannot foil to be impressed with the peculiar moral aid which 
constant, regular, and somewhat exacting (so far as the attention 
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IB coDcemed) employment gives in the work of reforming these 
vicious and akaost always mentally and physically indolent 
children. Their occupation at first was miscellaneous, working 
in the garden, aiding the repairs and construction of buildings, 
shoe-making and tailoring, and the general housework. The 
superintendent of the first year speaks of " a restlessness and 
an effort to escape, rendering a constant guard necessary." The 
most conspicuous items in the first volume of the daily jour- 
nal are tlioso that relate to attempted or successful escapes. 

Something more than the warm, paternal affection which 
was lavished upon them, and which did not fail in numerous 
instances to call out the strongest filial returns, and even the 
delightful scientific addresses and conversations which beguiled 
the time of their meals and other hours, was found requisite to 
bring llicso children of lazy and vicious habits into a love of 
wholesome work, and to a manly self-restraint. 

No person connected with reformatory institutions made so 

strong an impression upon the members of the two conventions 

of the ofRcers and friends of these establishments, held in 1857 

-*59, as the gentleman at that time superintendent of the Reform 

School in Chicago. IJo was apparently the father of a largo 

family, and hod rendered walls and bars unnecessary by the 

strong moral and social cords which he had succeeded in 

throwing around his boys. lie could trust them everywhere, 

and was constantly sending them to the city, and permitting 

them uncommon indulgences. All this was delightful to bear, 

and hail every appearance of being the simple expression of the 

actual facts. The gentleman himself was conscious of no flaw 

in his system of discipline. But his successor, after a short 

period, found the institution in a shockingly demoralised con* 
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dition. This woll-moant indtilgonco had provod llio ruin of 
many of the inmates. The boj-officers, in whom he had trusted, 
had abused their opportunities to their serious injury, and the 
inmates who had been permitted to visit the citj had been guilty 
of crimes, while availing themselves of his confidence. 

These are human children, but their affections and passions 
have been fearfully perverted, and they require something 
different from the ordinary training of an indulgent home to 
enable them to overcome the evil habits of years. Indeed, 
many of them have fallen into sin, not through the lack of 
kindness at home, but through the manifold temptations of 
the streets and the peculiar weakness of their moral natures. 
It was only a few years after the opening of the Ilonso, 
that the superiutendent sent a gentleman to the managers with 

the following introductory letter : *' The bearer, Mr. J 

W , Jr., has been known to me for about three years, from 

the circumstance of his occasionally sending donations to the 
House of Refuge of boxes of chocolate, etc., he being a manu- 
facturer of the same. lie is unfortunate in one of his sous, and 
fears that inevitable destruction will be the boy's doom, if not 
placed in the House of Refuge. Mr. W called on Alder- 
man Burtis for an order to send him there, but, on accouut of 
his being sixteen years of age, ho declined giving his consent 
thereunto, but wished him to make application to the Board this 

evening. Mr. W says that his son is small of his age. His 

frequent tokens of benevolence call upon your fatherly kind- 
ness to aid in stopping the boy's progress in vice.'* 

There has not been a period in the history of the institution 
when this class of boys has not been represented in considerable 
numbers among its inmates. Tlie sons of some of the shining 
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The Gate of tho Yomig 8ei-captain. 

lights of the New-Yotk bar and of several of the clergj have, 
from time to time, passed through its halls, and in evcrj 
instance, wo believe, with profit. 

In 1858, C. W. P., seventeen years of age, was sent to tho 
House. lie had a comfortable home and good friends. The ab- 
sence of his father (who was a sea-captain) from home, and the 
indulgence of his mother, lefl him without parental control. Not 
fancying school, he was permitted to seek employment. Ho fell 
among bad associates, frequented places of vicious amusement, 
lost his position, and became quite dissipated. For a thefl of a 
considerable sum of money, which he finally confessed, he wa9 
arrested. The court, struck with his intelligence, and reluctant to ^ 
send him to the certain ruin of the penitentiary, obtained permis- 
sion to commit him to the Refuge, although above the legal age. % 

For some mouths ho was restless, and exposed himself to 
severe discipline. Afler a time, however, he yielded, and be- 
gan to develop manly and hopeful qualities. At the close of 
the year he was permitted to ship on board a whaling-vesseL 
He afterward entered the merchant service. He has been for a 
long time master of a vessel. His voyage, before the last, to 
China, was made as master of tho fine steamer A— o. Pleash 
antly married, and living near the city, he never fails to report 
himself when in port, or to express his grateful remembrance of 
the rigid but just and wholesome discipline of the House. 

Regular labor, in connection with regular hours, daily, for 
tuition in school, wonderfully calms this restlessness, so peculiar- 
ly tho characteristic and second nature of these children of the 
street. Tho largo sum which it now annually secures toward 
the support of the institution (nearly fifly per cent, of the whole 
present outlay) is the smallest benefit accruing to the in- 
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AdfADUgei of a BTttcin of Labor. 

mates of tlio IIouso from tboir labor. Evory cliild, from 
the oldest to the youngest, has a daily task wisely adapted 
to its age and ability. A trade in most instances is thus 
secured, upon which the youth may rely for Ids own sup- 
port and for that of those dependent upon him. Hundreds of 
young persons are now in the city, following the trades which 
they learned at the Befuge. .\But the crowning advantages 
arising from this system of labor are, the habits of attention 
and industry which are not merely inculcated in the shops, but 
are actually developed and cultivated. These children come to 
the institutiou almost universally heedless and indolent. They 
4 have never been put to serious labor, and seem almost to have 
lost the capacity of entering upon any work requiring intelli- 
gence and skill. This condition of mind has rendered their 
attendance upon school almost profitless, even if they have been 
sent. The boy enters the shop. The simplest form of labor he 
is about to undertake, requires careful attention. There is no 
escaping the necessity of yielding his whole mind to the work. 
It is a slow and painful process at first, but it is almost univer- 
sally successfuL A now capacity is developed, as novel and 
pleasantly exciting to the boy as to his friends. He can work, 
and labor brings its grateful sense of self-respect, and awakens 
a wholesome ambition for the future. The beneficial effect of 
this is immediately felt iu the schools.X The boy takes hold of 
his books whh the same attention that'ho has just given to his 
work, and his success in the latter assures him of the same in 
the former if he is duly diligent. And the benefit of this is seen 
in his moral and religious life. He comes to the chapel and to 
daily devotions with this same newly-formed habit of giving his 
mind wholly to the business before him. This, in some degree, 
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may account for the extraordinary attention yielded by our in- 
mates to all the religioiiB services of the House. The workshop 
has become literally a " means of grace," and an efficient hand- 
mnifl of (ho schools. A cultivated gentleman of Massachusetts, 
who is particularly interested in the public-school system of that 
State, remarked, when passing through the shops, that some such 
simple form of labor would be a beneficial complement of com- 
mon-school instruction. The celebrated Swiss school, which 
has enjoyed such a wide reputation in Europe, and secured 
many pupils from the United States (the Hofwyl School of In- 
dustry), was conducted upon this plan, combining labor with 
scholastic education. 

Indolence is the mother of ignorance and impiety. It is the 
aimlessness and helplessness of these vagrant children that make 
them so certainly the victims of temptation. Every inmate 
leaving a reformatory should b3 iibic to say, ** / learned to work 
there.** On some accounts the shop ofibrs a more wholesome 
discipline to these youths than the farm. The latter wearies 
the body without awakening the mind or imperatively demand- 
ing the attention. These '* children of the desert " require a 
stronger counter-irritant than the work of the field to summon 
into action the slumbering energies of thought and will. From 
the shop, if their natural inclinations draw them to the country, 
they may be safely removed to the farm, with habits of care and 
industry formed that could not bo nurtured by agricultural pur- 
suits. 

In the second report, we have assurance how early this truth 
had inaile its impression upon the minds of the Board : " The 
boys, when in health, are kept strictly employed during the 
hoars appointed for labor, at chair-making, tailoring, brass-nail 
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manufacturing, and silver-plating. The object being not onlj 
to keep them employed, but to teach them some trade by which 
they may obtain a livelihood when set at large/' — ^The chief 
office, however, of this work was distinctly set forth in the first 
collection of ^' rules and regulations." — '^ The introduction of 
labor," it states, as its opening paragraph, ** into the House of 
Refuge, will be regarded principally with roforonco to the moral 
benefits to be derived from it. If the employment should be 
unproductive of much pecuniary profit, still the gain to the city 
and State will eventually prove considerable, from the reforma- 
tion and consequently the reduced number of ofibnders.'* 

The profit to bo derived from labor has never been permitted 
to lengthen for an hour the time of the child's restraint in the 
House. Whenever the character and education of an inmate 
justified the discharge, no circumstance connected with the 
value of the labor, or experience or reliability of the youth, in 
the shop or House, has been allowed a moment's' considera- 
tion. The contractor at one time ofibred a large advauce if 
the experienced boys were retained in the House for a few 
months longer. The late Charles M. Leupp, a respected and 
wealthy merchant, whose large business experience, excellent 
judgment, and rare humanity, were devoted to the interests of 
the iustitution for many years before his lamcoted death, when 
he heard the proposition announced in the Board, rose in his 
seat, and with much fooling protostod that never, without his 
condemnation, should an inmate be retained, even for the most 
limited period, for any purpose of pecuniary profit. Labor must 
be, he held, entirely subordinated to the great work of reforma- 
tion, and when that was cficcted, the inmate was wronged were 
he retained longer in their custody. This sentiment was unani- 
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nioaslj sustained by the Board. Eight hours in the early years 
were devoted to labor, which is an hour more than at present, 
four to study in the school, and the remainder of the twenty-four 
to rest and recreation. 

The period of labor, it ought to bo stated, is much shortened 
by the dih'gcnce of the inmate. Moderate stints are given to 
inspire and reward activity, and long before the tardy children 
reach the appointed limit of daily labor, the yards are ringing 
with the joyful voices of those who have completed their tasks, 
und are thus enabled to extend the hours of recreation. 

A letter received from a young man by the author, while 
writing this history, bears a significant testimony to the effect 
of this discipline of sharp labor upon a boy of good parentage, 
but of perverted habits. He was between seventeen and eigh- 
teen when committed for stealing. He had been united with a 
church iu Iho city of Brooklyn, but had boon drawn aside into 
evil company, and had a strong inclination to thcfl. His pleas- 
ant address, and his interesting family relations, awakened much 
sympathy in his belialf. Instead of being placed in the shop, 
be was employed in the light work of taking care of the halls. 
Opportunities offered to test his character, and this strange habit 
of appropriation was found to be still his master. Ho was sent 
to one of tlio hardest positions iu the shop, and remained there 
for months, and this is his testimony, after more than a year's 
absence in well-<loing from the House, written in a hand nearly 
as perfect as copper plate engraving : "If you should look over 
the roll-book, you will see my name opposite the House— number 
— , and I am quite sure you will romomber mo. What I want 
to say 18, wliat tlio licfugo has dune for mo. It was llio turning- 
point in my life. I shall never forget the lesson I learned there. 
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When I waa tbere, I thought it was hard when Mr. Jones 
placed me in the shop, but now I thank him for doing it. Be- 
fore that I was asleep, but that brought me to my senses. 
When I was in the shop burnishing, I made up my mind that, 
when I was discharged, I would live a Christian life, and I have 
followed it up. The Refuge dealt with me as the man did when 
ho liad a bird that could sing but wouldn't sing — he math htm 
sing. I allowed the devil to build a wall all around me, but he 
could not put a top over it ; so that I could get up. This I have 
begun to do, and, with God's help, I mean to continue." 

The institution began early to bear fruit. Many evidences 
was the first superintendent permitted to see, in after-days, that 
his labors had not been in vain. It was his custom to gather 
the ohildron together each evening around a long table, ho sit- 
ting at the head, and to invite them to ask him questions upon 
such subjects as might occur to their minds, the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and curious questions in science. These 
questions, with great pains-taking and interest, he would answer. 
^* I remember," says a friend, writing to his daughter, '' that 
once a boy, aged about twelve yeai*s, inquired, ' What attracts 
the magnet to the north pole ? ' I see your father's face nowj as 
after a pause, he replied, ' The future life of a boy asking that 
question is marked and determined.' " Either, as suggested, 
the natural taste of the boy, or the interesting lecture upon his 
own question, or the inspiring commendation of ISIr. Curtis, one 
or all, resulted in a life upon the sea. The lad became a highly- 
respected shipmaster, and acquired a fortune. He lost his life 
some twenty years afterward on a voyage from a Southern port 
to New South Wales.* 

• " Memoir of Joseph Curtis.** 
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Loiter to Mr. Curtis from a former Inmate. 

His daaghter after his death received a letter from a gentle- 
man, who, when he came to the House, was entirely without 
cdacation, and had since enjoyed no opportunity of adding to 
that which ho received at the institution. He spent his early 
life after his discharge in trading-voyages to foreign ports, hut 
at the time he wrote his letter was filling a place of trusty offered 
him hy one of the first and most honored citizens of New York. 
He was enabled fo bestow upon his seven children an education, 
tiio want of wliich he had felt. He expressed no reluctance to 
have his letter used, but remarked : " My children know, and 
thank God, that it was Mr. Curtis who made me the man I 
am. . . • My first sight," he says, ^' of Mr. Curtis was in 1825. 
I was in prison and under the law for crime. I was an orphan, 
well acquainted with all the crimes that man, woman or boy, 
can commit. I hated all that was good in man or woman till I 
saw Mr. Curtis, and for some mouths I hated him, till his kiud 
love won my love. His first conversation with me was all kind- 
ness, to show mo I would not be punished for the crimes I had 
committed, but for any thing I should commit while under his 
charge ; that if I told the truth, and did as well as I knew how, 
he would make a man of me. At first I could not believe. I 
had heard too many persons promise the same ; but ho was the 
ouly man who, under all circumstances, never forgot his prom- 
ise to any boy or girl, to my knowledge, and I had a good 
chance to know. His first point to gain was to convince each 
boy and girl that he did not wish to punish them, but to gain 
them by love ; fbr when he had to punish, he would talk long 
and kindly to the boy or girl, till the tears would flow from his 
own eyes, and then from the person that was to be punished, till 
those that were looking on felt more sorrow for his feelings than 
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The Trial by » Jury of Boyi. 

for the boy. He would saj, ' My son, it is hard, I feel it hard, 
but the body must suffer to make the mind obey.' His plan 
was for the boys to try each other by jury, and he was the 
judge. Each boy made his complaint and called witnesses, 
and then it went to the jury, and if found guilty, the number of 
stripes was named by the foreman, and Mr. Curtis put it on ; 
not in anger, but in mildness, telling them all the time how it 
grieved him. The boy, after punishment, had no liard thoughts 
of him, but felt truly sorry and ashamed to offend him. The 
first capital offence (as the phrase was with the boys), which I 
committed, was ' an attempt to run away by gottiug over the 
wall. Another boy and myself hid under Mr. Millci-'s dwolliug- 
house at dusk, and when the roll was called, we were missed. 
We were soon found, and, oh 1 the sensation, the dread of meet- 
ing that kind face, with so kind a smile, was worst of all. ' My 
son,' he said, ^ have you got tired of doing well? I am very 
sorry that you could not believe me that this was a good home, 
and the best you could have at present. Now I must punish 
you, and it harts me more than it does you.' One case that 
happened to myself, bears very strong upon my mind even to 
this day. After trying to escape, and being caught, how power- 
ful was the punishment of his taking me to walk with him alone, 
and putting his arm around my neck and his hand in my bosom, 
and speaking such kind words that it ought to win any one I I 
mention a case to show his reliance on a good God, which 
occurred in 1826 or '27. Tliere was a rumor of the world 
coming to an end ; and on one particular night there was to be 
a ring around the moon, and, sure enough, there was, and many 
began to fear. About eight o'clock that summer evening, he 
said, ^ My sons, you see that ring as they have foretold. It de- 
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Doles nothing to fear for thoso that do as well as thoj know 
liow/ He talked kindly and long till our fears departed." Many 
other illustrations of the paternal manner of his old siiporintcnd- 
eiit, this grateful young man, redeemed from a life of crimo, 
records in his letter. 

lie was sometimes very severe in the administration of cor- 
poral punisliment, hut his cliaracteristic love of the hoy always 
appeared like a how in (he cloud, spanning the storm. 

** Two hoys, known as hard coses, were sent to the liefugo 
from the Sessions. Soon oAcr tlieu: commitment, one of them 
attempted to escape, was detected and punished. His com- 
panion reproached him for suhmission, and with an oath threat- 
ened resistance to the death under kindred circumstances. Mr. 
Curtis happened to overhear the young rohel, and his courso 
was at once taken. It may not he improper to premise that the 
ittstnimcnt of chastisement used hy him, though incapahlo of 
hmising, was capahle, when applied to sensitive cuticles, of pro- 
duciog a stinging aud smarting sensation, exceedingly painful. 
When the hoy was hrought before him, Mr. Curtis said : ' W , 



yoo have attempted to overthrow my authority hy inciting your 
fellow-inmates to iiisuhordination, and have imposed upon me 
the painful necessity of punishing you. Remove your jacket' 
* I won't.' Ill is refusal was immediately followed hy a smart 
application of the whip to one check " (a very dangerous experi- 
ment, in view of the liahility permanently to liguro the eye, and 
one that would not he permitted under the present discipline of 
tlie House), '^ with a repetition of the order to remove his jacket. 

' I won't, hy 1 ' The whip fell with addetl force upon the 

opposite check. The contest lasted for several minutes, the 
boy preserving his dogged ohstinacy, and Mr. Curtis his quiet 



I 
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determiDatioQ to sabdno him. At length tlio jacket was taken 
off and petnlantlj thrown upon tho floor. ' Take up your gar- 
ment and hang it orderly over the back of your chair.' This 
command was also obeyed, but with a reluctance that wias not 
sabmissiveness. ' Now remoTe your shirt/ Here the boy burst 
into tears ; but ho stripped himself of his under-garment, and 
stood nude, humiliated, and subdued. Tho poor young wrotcli 
expected to be flayed alive ; but no such purpose rested in the 
gentle heart of his conqueror ; his object was accomplished, and 

he only said, * W , you have compelled me to punish you 

against my will ; you have compelled mc to enforce an obedicnco 
which should have been willingly yielded ; now resume your 
garments, take your seat in your class, and avoid again subject- 
ing me to the pain you have this day occasioned me.' Tlie boy 
did so ; his conduct firom that day forth was irreproachable, and 
he is now one of the wealthiest oil-merchants in one of our 
Eastern whaling ports." ♦ 

An auxiliary Boanl of Ladies was constituted to have tho 
superintendence of the female department of the House, and 
this Board has been peq)Ctuatcd until tho present. Ladies of 
high reputation and well-known benevolence have cheerfully 
met the labors and responsibilities incident to this important 
work, and have not only yielded their valuable suggestions, as 
to the reformation of their own sex, to the managers, but have 
profTorcd their warm sympalhies and counsels to tlio olllcors of 
the female department, and of^cn addressed and prayed with 
the girls. ^' In their weekly visits," says the first report, '^ a 
part of their time is employed in hearing the girls recite por- 
tions of Scripture, and other pieces which they have committed 

•"McmourofCurti8,"p. 81. 
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to memory. The advantages to be gained by the continued 
superintendence of tbe Ladies' Committee, as the institution be- 
comes enlarged and the employment and exercises of tbe girls 
are multiplied, cannot bo anticipated without feelings of particu- 
lar satisfaction. In addition to their oversight of the domestic 
regulations and of the employment of the girls, tbeir conversa- 
tions with these unfortunate children, their admonitions, their 
encouragement, their patient efforts to gain upon their sensibili- 
ties, to enlighten their judgments, and to implant, however slow- 
ly and discouragingly, the pure principles of integrity and 
religious obligation, all strengthened by their clear and perti- 
nent explanations of Scripture truths, — cannot fail to come 
powerfully in aid of the instructions of tbe matron in effecting 
tlie moral improvement of her charge." 

This expectation has been realized. These long-continued 
and invaluable services, rendered for Christ's sake, have met 
with their reward on earth in the testimonies of many redeemed 
women, and in heaven, in the blessed words of the Master : 
*^ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of tbe least of these, ye 
have done it unto me." 

The spirit manifested by these ladies during the long history 
of tlieir services is faithfully embodied in tlie example of the 
first one of their number that fell at ber post. Mrs. Sophia 
' Wyckoff, the wife of Alderman Wyckoff, a devoted friend and 
most efficient manager of the institution, was equally interested as 
a member of the Ladies' Committee. Her generoius gifls and prof- 
itable visits to tlio House continued to the last of her life. The 
ladies in tlieir report rendered by their secretary, Sarah C. 
Ilawxburst, witli affecting simplicity, remark : '' She was in- 
deed one of those who fed the hungry, clothed tbe naked, and 
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visitod the sick and imprisoned ; and wo humblj hope that she 
has her inheritance with those who are blessed of God onr 
Fathcf . Her last moments were consoled with the belief that 
she should be permitted, through^the merits of her Redeemer, 
to join the heavenly company in praising and adoring the King 
of kings and Lonl of lords." 

Mrs. Sarah C. Hawxhurst, sister of Isaac Collins, and fally 
sympathizing with him in his interest in the well-being of the 
yonng and the rescae of the unfortunate and criminal, was the 
secretary of the Ladies' Committee from the first until her re- . 
moval from tlie city in 1847. In May of that year the superin- 
tendent records this well-deserved testimony in his daily jonmal : 
'' Although far advanced in years, she has boon one of the most 
active and efficient of the Ladies' Committee since the organiza- 
tion of the institution ; she will be greatly missed by her associ- 
ates ; and her fervent prayers and pious exhortations in the dis- 
charge of her duties among our girls will long be remembered by 
many of them, and we trust for their good." 

The sixth annual report very happily remarks : '^ It is 
woman who invests charity with her most beautiful drapery, 
while her deeds of beneficence increase her own loveliness. 
Could there be an excess of charity, woman would bo prodigal, 
* but in charity there is no excess ; neither can man or angel 
come in danger by it.* " 

In view of the good influence of an institution under such 
supervision, we may properly join now with a committee of the 
State Senate, in 1830, in saying : *' It is extraordinary that, 
while we see at every comer of our streets so many youthful 
females abandoned to vicious courses — while so many of them 
are prosecuted as vagrants and criminals — so few should be found 
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in an asylum where, under the guardianship of the most ami- 
able of their own sex, they would receive religious, moral, and 
useful instruction, and, when they left the walls that confined 
them, would be put into n right path.'' 

The proportion of girls who seemed when they loft the House 
to take a decidedly virtuous course has not been so largo as 
that of the boys. Vice gives a woman's nature a more terrible 
wrench than a man's. It is harder for her to draw a veil over 
(he past ; it seems constantly to come back to her to rebuke her 
and to overwhelm her with disgrace. Her opportunities to rise 
are not comparable with the boy's, who finds a hundred doors 
opening before him, while she finds nearly every honorable door 
closed. Most ladies are less patient with the frailties of their 
sex than men, and less hopeful of their redemption. Against a. 
great weight of doubt and many obstacles an erring girl has to 
struggle up to a respectable character. 

But even the first report commences the scries of very 
encouraging incidents, which form the touching and appropri- 
ate close of every succeeding annual ii^oord. They read with 
natural variations like the following : '' D. W., aged fifteen, was 
with the last two girls " (whose records preceded this) '' on the 
commission of their robberies, and sent to this place by the 
police on her being detected. After remaining a sufficient time 
to convince the superintendent that she felt a desire to reform, 
agreeably to her own wishes, she was bound to a gentleman in 
the western part of the State. In a letter, under date of the 
30th of August last, ho states, ' that her conduct has been good ; 
she has given less canse of complaint than he should have rea- 
son to expect from a girl of her ago taken from one of our well- 
regulated families in this part of the country. The lessons 
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taught lior wliilo tiodcr your care nppcar to liavo uimlc a projicr, 
aud, I think, a lasting impression on her mind. She evinces a 
disposition to learn what is good, and such work as is proper 
for her she performs with ingenuity and neatness/ 

'' J. G., aged between sixteen and seventeen. She has lived 
In several places, but in none to any advantage to her principles 
or habits. Her last place in Bancker Street, Albany, led her to 
form evil associates ; she was taken up by the watch, being in 
bad company, and was committed to the House. With her 
conduct since in the House the superintendent has had better 
reason to be satisfied than with that of any other of our female 
subjects, notwithstanding the vicious life she led the last 
year before she came into this establishment. She has many 
good traits. After being in the House a few weeks, she became 
willing to yield to restraints, and to attend to the advice given 
to her. She has a good disposition and pleasant manners. She 
was indentured the beginning of last month." 

The preservation of our records, and the careful gathering, 
from time to time, of incidents in reference to the after-lives of 
our inmates, enables us to follow the two girls for a jierioil uf 
ten years after their discharge. The first, having honorably 
fulfilled her indentures, was respectably married, and removed 
to the West. The latter remained, faithfully discharging her 
duties in the family where she was bound, but afterward was 
again drawn aside from the path of virtue, and was living with 
a person whose name she did not honestly bear. It would be 
by no means safe to say that all the efforts for the salvation of 
the latter were lost. Who knows but the sinful woman, recall- 
ing the merciful invitations of the Saviour, of whom she had 
learned in the House, ^' when she thought thereon, wept bit- 
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terly," and again found pardon at tho hand of Him who '^ came 
to seek and to save that which was lost " ? 

In the twenty-eighth annual report, Robert Kelly, Esq., then 
president of the Board, a i)cciiliurly thoughtful and careful ob- 
server, and a man of superior intelligence, remarks upon tlie 
success of reformatory agencies among female subjects : '^ There 
have existed in the community, and in the minds of judges and 
magistrates, doubts as to the success of this department of re- 
form, whicli our experience by no means justifies. It is a part 
of tlie prevailing impression *on the subject of female refor- 
mation ; an impression which exercbes an unhappy influence 
upon them, and paralyzes the sympathies of the benevolent on 
their behalf. For their benefit, and the advantage of society, 
it is, therefore, highly desirable that the facts should be ex- 
tensively known in regard to the success which has attended 
the operations of the female department of the House of Refuge, 
ns exhibited in a trial of twenty-eight years. We are free to 
say, tliat with young girls, not hardened by a long-continued 
public life of shame, the chances of reformation are quite as 
good as with boys of the same age. Those more advanced in 
years and evil are unfit subjects for our establishment, and likely 
to exorcise a corrupting influence ; but wo can point to girls who 
were brought from tlie lowest haunts of iufamy, where they had 
been living one or two years, that are now well married and 
perfectly respectable. We have never experienced any difficulty 
in obtaiuing good places for our girls ; indeed, the demand has 
always exceeded the supply." 

Immediately upon the opening of the institution, the con- 
struction of a separate building for the girls was undertaken. 
This was completed and furnished, and was then opened in the 
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presence of the manngers, the mayor and Common Council, 
members of the Legislatnre, and a large number of citizens, on 
the morning of the 25th of December, 1825 ; a more appropri- 
ate Christmas service can hardly be conceived. Singularly 
befitting is the Gospel of the Nativity to tlie opening of a 
Refuge for young outcasts, of whom it may be said, ns of their 
Saviour, '^ There was no room for them in the inn." A very 
appropriate and original discourse was delivered by Rev. John 
Stanford, A. M., upon the text — *'Take this child away and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages " * (Exodus 
ii. 9). "The service," says a note, appended to the sermon, 
which was published for general circulation by the Board of 
Managers, '^ was concluded by the children, dtoncj singing an 
hymn. The recollection tluit those sixty-three unfortunates had 
just been rescued firom vice and the paths of the destroyer, and 
were now employed in singing the praises of the Lord, together 
with the melody of their voices, produced a most impressive 
effect upon the whole assembly." 

By the time these improvements were completed, the man- 
agers found that the fund which had been so generously con- 
tributed had been exhausted, and some claims upon them were 
not yet met. The Legislature had made at its last session an 
annual appropriation of $2,000 ; but in view of the increased 
numbers that could now ho received, the current expenses 
would call for a considerable addition to this appropriation. 
The managers, therefore, inquire, "Ought such an institution 
as this to rest for its support on the voluntary contributions of 
the charitable of a city, whatever may be the extent of the be- 
nevolence which it is calculated to excite? Is it of that local and 

* We have given this unique discourse in the Appendix. 
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iocideolal character which places it in the class of (hose objects 
which arc fitted merely to awaken the impulse of s^toataneous 
charily ? Can there be a more legitimate and worthy object of 
legislative provision than the education of the destitute? And 
of all classes of the destitute, have not they the most emphatic 
daim to the charity of public instruction, who have the mis- 
fortune to be drawn into the vortex of crime by the force of 
inevitable suffering, by the urgency of guilty parents, of by the 
excitement of guilty associates? . . • Wo are encouraged, ' 
therefore — nay, emboldened and animated — in the belief, that 
upon the face of our uuvarnishcd statement, there will not be 
found an individual member eiilier of our city or Stale Logis- 
hUure, who will say that an institution erected for such objects, 
and commenced under such auspices, ought to be left to struggle 
witli the embarrassment of an uncertain support, but rather that 
it ought to enjoy that ample countenance, whicli the wealth and 
proppority of our State enable it so freely to extend to insti- 
tutions exclusively beneficent." 

De Witt Clinton was Governor of the State ; the managers 
of the House of Refuge were his intimate friends ; he had be- 
oomo personally interested in their benevolent movements, and 
(kniilifir with llio discipline of the new institution. In his 
message he says : '^ The best penitentiary institution which has 
ever been devised by the wit and established by the beneficence 
of man is, in all probability, the House of Refuge in the city 
of New York, for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. 
• . . During the short porio<l of its existence its salutary 
|iuwcr has Ihh^u felt and acknowledged in tlio haunts of sin, 
and io the diminution of our criminal proceedings. I cannot 
reoomroend itn furtlicr encouragement in language too cm* 
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pliatic, and I do belicvo if this asylum woro extended so as to 
comprcliond juvenile delinquents i'vom nil parts of the State, 
that the same preserving, reclaiming, and reforming effects 
would be correspondently experienced." 

The Governor ever remained a strong friend of the Hoase 
of Refuge. Mr. Maxwell, in his happy speech at the opening 
of the present House, in referring to the early friends of the 
institution, spoke w<trm1y of Governor Clinton. '^When his 
friend, Mr. Collins,'* said the eloquent speaker, '^ once told bim 
that he feared the Legislature were about pass an act to defeat 
the objects of the founders of the House of Refuge, ' Then,' said 
he, ' I shall put in my veto.* " 

Cadwallader D. Colden, then in the Senate, made a report 
upon this portion of the message. It was thought that pro- 
vision for the accommodation of two hundred would meet all 
the requisitions of the State. An additional act was passed by 
this Legislature, empowering the managers to receive children 
convicted of criminal offences in any city or county of the State, 
and also providing that the Commissioners of Health, answering 
in many respects to the present Commissioners of Emigration, 
should pay over to the managers of the House of Refuge any 
surplus over what was required to defray the expenses of the 
Marine Hospital, from the moneys which had been collected from 
passengers across the seas and from sailors. Tlio occasion for 
this direction of tlio funds thus collected was the fact that the 
flood of immigration, just beginning to break upon the Atlantic 
shore, was one of the leading causes of the increase of juvenile 
vagrancy and crime. 

To meet the demands of the whole State, extensive additions 
were made to the buildings, and considerable pecuniary obli- 
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gations wero iDcaired. DifilcaUies id construing the act aroee 
between the managers of the two societies, and the Board of 
the IIouso of Refuge was forced to appeal again to Uie Le- 
gislatiirc. lis memorials always met a ready hearing and 
Mcured a favorable response. After several changes, during 
•ocoeeding years, in the manner of dividing the expense of the 
•apport of the institution between the city and the State, the 
present armngcment was devised. The comptroller pays annu- 
ally eight thouhnnd dollars; the licenses of theatres, shows, 
circuses, etc., the prolific sotircos of juvenile delinquency, 
affording about an equal amount, are accorded to the managers 
of the Refuge. The institution receives its quota from the 
pablic-ftchool fuud, determined by the average of its inmates, 
amounting to about the same sum ns the previous one. The 
Stato allows forty dollars per capita, and has from time to time, 
by tpocial grants, met tlic requisitions of the Society for the 
increased accommodations required by tlie growing number of 
iomatcs under its care. The labor of the inmates has usually 
covered the balance, amounting last year to nearly f\(iy per 
cent, of the whole current expense. 

For five or six years, until the House was placed in perma- 
netit and well-defined relations to the State, contributions were 
taken up at the annual meetings and collected from yearly sub- 



Tlie internal, educational, and spiritual interests of tlio insti- 
talioD were most thoroughly considered and watched over by 
the body of earnest and intelligent men elected annually, by the 
titbM*ril»crs forming the so<*iety, to superintend the House. Rcing 
managed by an iii(*f)r|»orate4l Bo<'iely, the institution ha^ never 
experienced the inconvenience and ii\)ury arising from political 
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changos, but pcrmanonco in its administration, economy, strict 
accountability and harmony, liavo marked its history from tho 
opening to nearly the close of its first half century. 

From the first until the present hour, the managers have 
given their personal attention to the government of tho institu- 
tion. They have availed themselves of all tho talent and ex- 
perience of their olTicers, but hnvo, of their own judgment, finally 
assumed the responsibility of the various features of its economy 
and discipline before they have been caiTicd into operation by 
the executive officers. By this course the superintendent and 
his assistants have been defended from personal misapprehensions 
and suspicions, and the institution from ill-considered experi- 
ments and changes. At first tho Acting or Executive Committoo 
took cognizance of all the interests of the institution, in the 
interim of the monthly meetings of the Board. As the number 
of inmates increased, this committee was subdivided into School, 
Indenturing, and Executive Committees, still one in their relation 
to the Board. But upon the organization of the new Refuge on 
Randall's Island, three distinct permanent committees were con- 
stituted — the Executive, the School, and the Indenturing Com- 
mittee. The first two meet every week. Before the Executive 
Committee every interest of the institution passes. Every supply 
that is required first receives their order, and the purchaser is 
designated by them. Every bill must be audited by this com- 
mittee before it is submitted to the Board or can be paid by tho 
treasurer of the society. All the suggestions of the superintend- 
ent are laid before this committee, and must receive their sanc- 
tion, or be submitted by them to the Board at their meeting, 
before they can be crystallized into the rules of tho House. The 
School Committee make weekly visitations to the schools, and 
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hold their sapemsion and discipliDe in their hands. The In- 
dentaring Committee meet now once a fortnight, and before 
them the friends of the children are permitted to appear to seek 
(heir discharge. At first tlicj met certainly once a week, and 
generally much oilcuor. ^^ They consider it their duty to ex- 
amine minutely and rigidly into the certificates and other evi- 
dence of the character, situatiou, and circumstances of every 
applicant for apprentices ; to ascertain, in like manner, the dis- 
position, turn of mind, and gcnornl fitness of the individual 
children from whom the selection is to be made ; and in addition 
to all this, to maintain, as far as practicable, a general acquaint- 
ance with the situation of the children afler they are indentured, 
and especially with reference to their treatment by their employ- 
ers. No adequate idea can be conveyed of the amount of time 
consumed, of active exertions made, and patient investigation 
submitted to, in the performance of those important duties." 

When, at the close of 1834, the lamented death of Heman 
Avcrill, £sq., occurred — '^ a man," say his brother-managers, 
'* of unblemished character, of the strictest integrity, piety, and 
benevolence, who, without ostentation or parade, sought to do 
good to all who needed it, and looked for his reward in a better 
world, whore he has gone to enjoy the recompense of a well- 
spent lifis" — tliifl testimony was borne to his unsparing labors 
upon this important committee : ''His services as chairman of 
the Indenturing Committee were of the first importance to this 
institution, the duties of which require much foresight and 
knowledge of mankind ; and it is owing in a measure to the 
great interest he felt for the welfare of the youths sent out of the 
Ilcfuge, and the unwearied pains he took to ascertain the char- 
octcfi disposition, and temper of the applicants for apprentices, 
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that the boys generally have been so happily situated in the 
famih'cs whore they arc placed." Upon his death an indentured 

# 

lad wrote back, expressing his sorrow, and remarking that ^^ he 
had lost a good friend." 

Thi*ough all this long period until the present time, this' 
laborious service has been patiently borne, or rather cheerfully 
profTorod ; and now (hut iho institution has nuidiod the consuH 
of a thoutfand, it can readily bo imugiuod liow hoa iry a tax upon 
the time and sensibilities of this committee must be the work of 
properly and conscientiously discharging between nine and ten 
hundred youths from their custody annually, so that they may 
feel themselves that, all things considered, the best thing possible 
had been done for them. No small amount of anxiety and care 
has been called forth in behalf of those that have been indentured 
to secure their rights and to defend them from abuses. 

The result of this close supervision has been, that no funds 
of the institution have over been perverted to personal uses, no 
suspicions have prevailed in the community that the moneys pro- 
vided by the State and city have l)een' unwisely expended, and 
the ofTicorshavo always boon defended in their acts of discipline, 
by the responsibility of men well known and respected by their 
fellow-citizens. Every act, both of officers and committees, has 
been a matter of record. The daily journals of the institution 
have been kept from the beginning, and are all preserved, likicli 
committee has its book of minutes, and all are submitted to and 
read before the whole Board at their monthly meetings. The 
story of every child that has crossed the threshold of the Kefuge, 
and of the afler-life, so far as it could l)e gathered, has been 
carefully kept. It is not an uncommon occurrence for a person 
to visit the institution, to learn the particulars of his own early 
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life, as they were collected from various sources upon his admis- 
sion to the House. 

The proper disposition of the children, af^er their training in 
the institution, became a matter of solicitude at once in the 
Board. The bojs were all committed through their minority, 
and the girls until their eighteenth year. By an amendment to 
tlie law, the girls are now committed for the same period as the 
boys. It was never proposed to retain their inmates longer thau 
to become satisfied of their reformation. To return many of 
them to the city, was to insure their relapse into their old habits. 
The adjoining country, with its wholesome farms, mechanic- 
shops, and house- service, offered wide and constant opportunities 
for placing the children in respectable positions upon articles of 
indenture. From time to time special efforts have been made 
to find positions for the older boys in the mercantile and United 
Stales niariuo service; many wore shipped, in Nantucket and 
New Bedford, upon whaling-voyages ; and for the younger boys, 
whose parents were dead, or in no condition to provide for them, 
homes were found in the Western States. 

The special work of the Children's Aid Society was antici- 
pated by the Society for the Beformation of Juvenile Delinquents 
as early as 1828. Mr. Hart writes in the daily journal. May 
10th : ^* Wo saw the eight boys for Ohio start in good spirits, 
and Mr. King appeared to be pleased with his charge. It 
excited considerable warm good-feeling, to see so many little fel- 
lows bound for such a good and suitable place from the House 
of licfugo, among the passengers on board the stcnmlioat." 

Tlio records of the lleftigo abound with such instances as 
the following : F. C. was sent from Brooklyn when eleven years 
of ago. His father was dead ; his mother had married again. 
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His home bocamo an nncomfortublo place to the boj, and ho 
took to the streets. lie became a little pest in tlie noiglibor- 
hood, and was frequently under arrest for theft. . In 1858 ho 
was sent with a company of children to the West, and placed m 
a good family in Illinois. When he came to the institution, he 
could neither read nor write, but before his discharge, in about 
two years, he had advanced finely in the school. In his new 
home he found good friends. In an interesting letter, written a 
year after his discharge, he announced his union with the church, 
and the happy change in his affections which he had experienced. 
The war called him into the army, where he served honorably 
until his discharge. Ho then reported himself at the Refuge — 
a fine-looking young man, with his moral principles evidently 
well preserved during the peculiar temptations of army-life. He 
afterward became a teacher in a Western House of Refuge, 
writing most intelligent and judicious letters upon matters relat- 
ing to the discipline of such institutions. His lost letter to the 
superintendent is from Council Bluffs, where he was a student in 
a law-office, preparing himself for practice in that profession. 

Three children, two broUiers and a sister, ^ere sent to the 
institution. as vagrants. The father was dead, and the mother 
was a miserable, intemperate woman, in whom the love of 
liquor had destroyed all natural affection. The elder brother 
and sister were placed in families not far from the city. They 
are now grown np, and greatly respected. The sister is well 
married, and has a little family of her own. The younger 
brother, Emerson, was sent to the West. From his excellent 
home there last year this letter was received : 

'^ Your note of inquiry was duly received. In answer to it, 
allow me to say, Emerson is still with me, is honest, industrious, 
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improved iu educatioD, and is healthy. He attends church and 
Sabbath-school regularly. I see nothing to hinder him from 
being useful in the future. Besides the above, I would inform 
you, tliat in a short time, if ho lives, ho will enter the elementary 
department of the Capitol University, at Columbus, Ohio, with a 
view of faking a regular course, preparatory to entering the 
Theological Seminary. Should God spare his life, some of you, 
perhaps, may hear him calling poor sinners to the Saviour." 

Tlie fact that many leave their places before their indentures 
expire, is by no means so discouraging a matter as might at 
first be supposed. From our success in obtaining information 
of a large number that have thus anticipated their legal dis- 
charge, we are convinced that they have not left good principles 
behind, nor forgotten the instructions of the Refuge. Some- 
times they have been impelled by ill-treatment, but often by the 
natural rcstlossiioss of youth. The chaplain of the inslitutibu, 
some time since, was looking over a volume, bearing the imprint 
of the House, while riding in the city cars. A stout, well- 
dressed man, apparently about forty years of ago, with a re- 
markably intelligent face, and a pleasant address, was sitting by 
his side. Glancing upon the title-page, and seeing the imprint, 
he asked, ''Are you connected with the Refuge?" Upon 
an aflinnativo reply, he remarked that about thirty years be- 
fore he was an inmate of the institution, while it was situated 
on Madison Square. He was a small boy at the time, had 
fallen into bad company, and would have been niined had not 
the Refuge opened its doors for his rescue. He gave his num- 
ber iu tlie House at once, although it was among the early hun- 
dreds, and his story on the records fully confirmed what he said 
of hiinselC He had been accounted a pretty hard little fellow. 
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He was indentured to a family in Norwallc, Connecticat ; bnt, 
after a few years, ran away and went to sea. When lie retamcd, 
however, he visited hicf old home in Connecticut, where he was 
loved by the family as a son. Since then he had often visited 
them, and when the chaplain met him, had just returned to the 
city from a call upon them. He had risen from the lowest to 
the highest position In the ship, and had been both ship-master 
and ship-owner in the China trade. Ho preserved a very grate- 
ful recollection of the old Eefuge on Bloomingdale Road. 

The religious cnlture of the children, from the opening of the 
House, was looked upon as the vital element of reformation. 
Men and women of marked religious character were selected to 
fdl its offices of discipline and instruction. The daily services, 
morning and evening, and at meals, were those of a Christian 
family, and on the Sabbath, Sunday-school 'instruction, aud ad- 
dresses from different clergymen and laymen, and from devoted 
members of the Board, who were rarely absent, varied and 
rendered impressive the exercises of the day. Afterwanl a 
regular chaplain was appointed, who became responsible for the 
public preaching, but had no duties to perform during tlie week. 
Of the excellent men filling this office we shall speak hereafter. 
When the inmates had come to number almost as many as a 
small village, and more than the majority of congregations, it 
was thought desirable to have the chaplaincy a pennauent ofllce 
in the House, and to have its occupant devote his whole time, to 
the appropriate work of his calling, among the inmates and 
officers. Tlie legitimate expansion of his work would be a 
visitation of the homes of the children from the city, to learn the 
prospects of the child if he should be again discharged to the 
custody of his parents, and also of the homes of the indentured 
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children iu the country, to discover how far they were enjoying 
their rights at the hands of those who were profiting hy their 
ser^nces. 

It has IfOQix the ohjoct uf tlio Board to roudcr the Subbath 
both a delight and a means of grace to the children. At first 
tlie day was crowded with exercises, and was a burden too heavy 
to he borne. It had two sessions of Sabbath-school and two 
public services. It was not a day of rest in any measure, and 
bodily weariness destroyed the effect of its religious lessons. 
Now there is one public service in the morning, every portion 
of which, but the sermon and the extemporaneous prayer, is 
arranged liturgically, so that it is the worship of the children, 
and not merely a round of religious exercises conducted in their 
presence. In the aHemoon they have their Sabbath-school. 
The remainder of the day is devoted to their religions books and 
INijicni, and to quiet ivcreation. It is, |)crhaps, alFirmiug only 
the simple truth to say, there is not a youth in the institution who 
does not look forward with pleasure to the Sabbath services. 
Clergymen and Christian laymen of all denominations are cor- 
dially invited to the pulpit of the House, but the exercises are 
always conducted with the same regularity, and deference to a 
pro|)cr religious taste, and reverence for the house of God tliat 
is thought indispensable in churches for adults, where these 
children are soon to worship. While every effort is used to 
render the instructions simple, attractive, and impressive, 
especial core is taken not to turn the services of the chapel into 
A succession of miscellaneous, amusing, or wearisome addresses. 

There has been no period of any length in the long history 
of the institution when tliero have not been affecting illustrations 
scon of Uio power of the Gospel to soften and sanctify the hearts 
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of depravod yontlis. Evory report boars toucliing testimony in 
confirmation of this. In the fourth report, the managers re- 
mark : '^ In almost every case, we do not say in all cases, the 
discipline of the institution works a reformation. The moral 
faculties are awakened, the thoughts of the young offender are 
turned, often with regret, upon liis past life, and lie is led to re- 
solve on a better course. In many instances, the child not only 
thinks of his future condition in this world, but his mind is 
filled with a concern for his eternal as well as his temporal 
welfare; a conviction is produced that our happiness in this 
life, as well as in that which is to come, depends on a due appli- 
cation of our moral and physical faculties. The transition of a 
being from a life of want, ignorance, idleness, corruption, and 
hopelessness, to the enjoyments in the Hefuge of comfort, to the 
relief wliich is afforded to the mind by constant and useful em- 
plojrment, to the knowledge of good and evil, to the hope of 
obtaining an honest living, and to the consolations of religion, 
must be to him as a new birth." 

A little Irish orphan-girl who had been quite unhappy and 
irritable at first, under the discipline of the House, became very 
anxious to overcome her temper, and to be a disciple of Jesus. 
Her prayers were very earnest and touching. Every one noticed 
the change in lier temper and life. She has been indentured for 
some months, and thus writes, under the date of Sunday moniiug : 
'^ I am in my little room, reading my Bible and thinking of you. 
You do not know how I should enjoy to hear one of your ser- 
mons once more. I think of you and the rest of my loving friends 
on Randall's Island. Every Sabbath I hear the bells of the 
churches, and it puts me in mind of my dear old chapel. I never 
shall forget the beautiful and interesting story that Dr. Wise re- 
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lated to OB of Jack's bads being blotted oat " (Charlotte Eliza- 
beth's toaching stoiy of her deaf and dumb protegS), ^' I think 
that beautiful little story brought mo to repentance, and I still 
have hopes of my soul's being saved through Christ. I have the 
Bible that Mr. Jones " (the superintendent) '* gave roe wlien I 
led for my pleasant home, and I hail it as a treasure and a 
jewel to my soul. I have a very pleasant home in the country, 
and go to church every Sabbath." 

The inmates themselves have yielded affecting testimonies as 
to tlieir estimation of the moral influence of the Refuge. *' We 
have known children," says the writer of the twelfth annual re- 
port, '^ who, af^er they have left the institution, have deviated 
again from the paths of rectitude, but who still retained such a 
sense of the moral care extended to them, that they have actually 
]xu^uaded children younger than themselves, who were on the 
road to ruin, to enter the House, and seek its paternal care. 
One young girl, who was thus persuaded by a former (but then 
tempted) inmate to seek the protection of the Hefuge, was un- 
doubtedly saved from destruction, and she is now the wife of a 
fanner in a neighboring State. We may also mention the case 
of A boy who6e two brothers were received into the House some 
time afler his reception. Ho went to sea on a suitablo oppor- 
tunity offering, and remained absent for a considerable time. 
On his return to New York, he learned that one of his brothers, 
who had been indentured during bis absence, had left his place 
improperly. He immediately went in pursuit of him, and, after 
much difficulty, discovered where ho was, and had him returnod 
to the House of Refuge. Being on the eve of a second voyage, , 
he felt anxious to secure for his erring brother the continued 
kindness of his old teachers before his departure.'' Such in- 
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Btanooa as tlieso Imvo boon of ropootod ocoarronoo in ilio liistoiy 
of ike House. 

To aid in preaerviDg the tone of piet^ among the officers 
of the institution, whose constant intercourse with the inmates 
has so much to do in moulding their characters, for years a 
weekly lecture has been sustained, and for a portion of the time 
social religious exorcises and a Bible-class. Tiiose services 
have been particularly interesting and profitable. 

At the opening of the institution, a library of nearly five 
hundred volumes was formed by the donations of the managers 
and others, and by purclinse. " The boys who can read," says 
the Library Committee in the second report, ^^ avail themselves 
of the privilege of obtaining books. It is not unusual to observe 
them reading at table when their meals are finished, as well as 
during their leisure hours, and particularly on the Sabbath.'' 

By the application of bequests to this object, libraries, 
amounting in the aggregate to over two thousand volumes, are 
now enjoyed by the different divisions of the schools in Uie 
institution, and a valuable library of over one thousand standard 
works has been donated and purchased for the benefit of the 
officers of the institution. 

The Rchools, from the first, collecting the children, properly 
classified, from four to fivd hours every day, in their school- 
rooms, have mot the highest commendations from the public- 
school Auperintondcnts. 

To their second report, the managers append the report of 
the 8ub-cbmmitteo, to which was assigned the duty of providing 
books and school apparatus ; in which, af\er referring to the 
rooms chosen for the schools, they say : ^^ The necessary arrange* 
raonts for this important imrt of our system having been com- 
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• 

pleted, the boys' school was opened and conducted on the mon- 
itorial plan of education. The committee have frequently 
visited the school, and Dr. Grisoom has repeatedly delivered 
faniiliar lectures on natural liistory and natural pliilosophy, 
which have instructed and interested the children, and have been 
listened to with eager attention. . . • We are persuaded that 
if such lectures were more frequent, and accompanied with sim- 
ple experiments, very beneficial results would be discovered.'* 
The beautiful school-rooms, provided for the female department 
in the present House, with tlieir four teachers, afford a pleasing 
contrast to the limited provisions made for girls at the opening. 
A school-room was appropriated for their use, where they might, 
receive instruction from the teacher of the male department, 
*' when he t« not engaged with the boys" The report closes with, 
a recommendation that has been most faithfully met, that the 
" committoo should visit the Refuge during the school-session, at 
least once in each week.'* 

The schools have kept up in every respect with the great im- 
provements in the public-school system during the last half cen- 
tury ; and now, as to convenience of arrangement, classification, 
and modes of instruction, compare favorably with the popular 
schools of tlie city. 

The number of male teachers has been gradually decreased ; 

so that now but two besides the Principal are in charge of over 

eight hundred boys. It often occurs that a lady is left alone 

with four hundred boys before her. No difficulty on this account 

has ever occurred. The assistant teachers are carefully-trained 

and well-educated Christian ladies. There has never been on 

unfavorable result attending the introduction of ladies into the 

department of instruction, but, on the contrary, the oldest and 
8 
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coarsest of our boys have exliibitod a doforoDce and a self-respect 
in tbeir presence tbat lias benefited themselves as mucL as it 
has gratified their teachers. They have more than met for the 
^ime the craving of the boy's heart for a mother and sister, by 
their ready sympathies and gentle words. There are no names 
that remain longer, or are embalmed, with pleasanter memories, 
than those of their lady-teachers, after the lads are discharged 
from the Refuge. It is not an uncommon, and always a touch- 
ing, sight to see the teacher following her pupil to the hospital, 
when he is sufiering from disease, and expressing in her looks 
and thoughtful attentions a consideration that is a medicine to a 
sick body as well as to a sorrowing heart The advance in rudi- 
mental education has always been fully abreast of the attain- 
ments of children, of the same age and time, under instruction, 
in the public schools. Several fine teachers date their earliest 
ambition to become instructors, to the interest awakened in their 
minds while members of the school in the Refage. 

In the twenty-secpnd annaal report, the managers remark 
that they have found it necessary to employ additional teachers, 
and have engaged two young gentlemen, one of whom, Mr. 
David Brown, ^^was once an inmate of the Refuge, and is a 
h§g;)py instance of the good influence of this charity. Here he 
laid the foundation of his education, and as his mind developed 
under the influence of moral and religious instruction, he learned 
to discriminate, and to choose that course which led to i*ospect- 
ability and happiness. By that light he has been guided, and 
has been enabled to become a successful and efiicient teacher in 
that very school, where he learned the first lessons in morality 
and virtue." 

O. F. B. was an Irish boy, employed in a printing-office be- 
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fore he was committed to the House, but ho had been out of 
emplojmeot for some time, frequenting the streets with bad 
companions. He was arrested, with others, for an act of petty 
larceny. He could not read when he came, but became inter- 
ested in his studies in the school, and made exceUent improve- 
ment in the House, where he remained about two years. Ho 
was indentured to a farmer in our State — an intelligent Chris- 
tian man, who gave O. every opportunity that could have been 
cx|)ccted in the |)ositiou he occupied. The young man became 
deeply interested in religious things, and united with the church. 
His love of study had followed him, and he sought continually 
to improve himself. He was finally employed to teach the vil- 
lage school, and gave good satisfaction. During the war ho 
served in the army for nine months, but the condition of his 
hcaltli forced his discharge. He visited the Refuge a few years 
since, and passed tlie Sabbath there. In the school ho deUvered 
a very interesting and modest address to the boys, referring to 
his own connection with the institution, and impressing upon 
them the truth that under God's blessing their future was in 
their own hands ; that all that was done 'for them would be in 
vain, if they did not exert themselves. The impression of the 
(ipecch WHS decided and wholesome, as may readily be believed. 
He is now at the head of a large public school in one of the 
chief interior cities of New York, well married, and enjoying 
the respect of the community. 

M. P. was as pitiable a little girl in many respects as ever . 
cnmo into the sheltering arms of the Refuge. She was an orphan, 
had early been led motherless, and had fallen under the worst 
influoucos. After some advancement in school, and marked im- 
provcmont in character, she was indentured as a house-servant 
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in Now Jorsoy. Falling undor roligious indiioncos tlint niirliirud 
her in the life upon which she had entered in the House, she 
united with the Baptist Chdrch. When her time of service ex- 
pired, she felt a strong desire to improve herself, and hravely 
undertook the task of hiring herself at housenservice, practising 
the closest economy, and, when she could secure a small sum, 
she would avail herself of a term in an academy. Ilcr money 
expended, she would return cheerfully to her work again. A 
Baptist clergyman called the attention of the chaplain of the 
institution to her case. He visited her, and found a peculiarly 
modest young woman, earnestly struggling for an education, in 
order that she might better serve her Master in any field of 
labor wlioro Ho might call her. Tiio managers, upon learning 
the circumstances, immediately made arrangements for her to 
prosecute her studies more favorably, but still in connection with 
her own labor, not being willing to weaken the noble self-de^ 
pendence which she had thus far manifested. At the present 
time she is one of the most successful and respected teachers in 
a public institution, holding and deserving the regard both of 
the heads of the establishment and of her pupils. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MB. hart's ADMINI8TRATI0K. 

For personal and family reasons Mr. Curtis resigned his- 
poiilion as snperintcndent, which took efTect July 1, 1826. Tlie 
managers were particularly fortunate in the selection of his 
SQOcessor. Mr. N. C. Ilort was at this time a very successful 
teacher in the male high-school of the city. His personal pres- 
ence was becoming to his position— of medium size, yery stout, 
with a face beaming with good-nature, and with a pleasant voice. 
lie thoroughly understood boy-nature. His school discipline, 
says Mr. Soaton, one of the superintendents of the public schools, 
was peculiar and admirable. At the least sign of disorder, he 
would seem about to strike his bell a powerful blow, but bo 
nercr touched it* The lightning with him was made to do its 
work without the thunder, lie was a faithful and greatly- 
beloved member of the Blcthodist Church, and was noted for 
the simplicity, sweetness, and depth of his piety. 

Beaumont and De Tocqueville, in their report upon ** Tlie 
Penitentiary System in the United States,^ speak in these strong 
terms of Mr. Hart : ** If a model of a superintendent of a House 
of Ilcfuge were required, a bettor one, perhaps, it would bo im- 
poMible to find than tliat which is presented by Mr. Wells " (of 
Botlon) ** and Mr. Ilart. A constant zeal, au indefatigable vigi- 
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lanco, aro Mioir losscr qualities ; to minds of gi*oat capacity tlioy 
join an equanimity of character, the lirmness of which docs not 
exclude mildness. They believe in the religious principles which 
they teach, and have confidence in their own efforts. Endowed 
with deep sensibility, they obtain still more from the children 
by touching their hearts than by addressing their understand- 
ing. Finally, they consider each young delinquent as their 
child ; it is not a profession which they perform, it is a duty 
they are happy to ful61." 

Mr. Hart had the hearty fellowship and support of his prede- 
cessor, who served upon the Board of Managers the next year. 

He was inaugurated, Sunday, July 2, 182G. The mana^ 
gcrs of the Society and a large number of visitors were pres- 
ent on the occasion. Rev. Mr. Stanford preached an appropri- 
ate sermon, and Hon. C. D. Golden, president of the Board, 
delivered an address to Mr. Hart. " We know," says Mr. Col- 
den, in his charge, *' that you have left an establishment where 
your services have been pre5minently useful, and we are per- 
suaded that you have been induced to chanpe your situation 
with a view, not of personal advantage only, but by consider- 
ations of public benefit." He pays a fitting tribute to the retir- 
ing superintendent: *' Hitherto the institution has answered 
the most sanguine expectations of its friends, and its success 
must be in some measure imputed to the exertions, industry, 
and good conduct of your predecessor. He has no less share 
than any other member of the institution in its organization. 
While we receive you with every feeling of cordiality, and with 
perfect confidence that, under your administration, the estab- 
lishment will continue to realize our anticipations, we cannot 
take leave of him without those feelings which are naturally 
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connected with a separation from a worthy brother and fellow- 
laborer, who BO well deserves the commendation of ' Well done, 
thoa good and faithful servant.' " 

Of the work before the new superintendent, the president 
speaks with remarkable discrimination. His suggestions are rb 
forcible and practical now as when embodied in this appropriate 
charge : *' The children you will have under your care are the 
victims of vice ; not always resulting from their own depravity, 
so much as from the negligence, the bad examples, and very 
oflcn the precepts of their parents, or of those from whom their 
immature minds would receive character and impulse. It was 
believed by the founders of this institution that many of these 
might bo reclaimed, and instead of being lefl to grow in vice as 
they increased in years, that their young minds might be imbned 
with the principles of virtue and religion, and the juvenile de- 
linquent transformed into a virtuous, religious, and industrious 
citizen. So far as wo have had experience, wo are warranted 
to believe that such reformations may be effected — ^if not in all 
cases, at least in such a proportion as will be an ample reward 
for our exertions. But our success can depend on nothing so 
much as upon the course pursued by those who may fill the 
station you are about to assume. It requires great kindness^ 
great patience, and great firmneM. The objects of your care will 
understand from your attention to administer to their wants and 
comforts, both in sickness and in health ; from your efforts to give 
them religious as well as moral instruction ; from your making 
them industrious, and giving them the means of gaining an hon- 
est livelihood, that you have no motive but their welfare. When 
this impression is mode on their minds, respect and obodionco fol« 
low. If unhappily they should not, then punishment must be 
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inflicted. Bat this with you, I am porsnaded, will seldom bo 
necessary, and will be a last resort. It requires much less 
capacity, much less knowledge of human nature, to govern a 
child by his corporal than by his mental feelings. And there- 
fore it is that the former are appealed to so often, and frequently 
so injudiciously. A child may be made quiet and industrious 
by beating, but it seldom happens, I believe, that kindhearted- 
ness, morality, and intelligence are induced by whipping. There 
cad be no worthy sentiment in the apprehension of corporal 
chastisement ; but an appeal to the understanding and affections 
will generally awaken feelings that soften the mind and elevate 
the character ; no human being ever gave himself credit for 
doing right from fear, but every one fools a self-respect when ho 
is conscious that he does right from reason. There may be, 
however, instances, and they are most likely to occur in an 
institution of this nature, where the painful necessity of resorting 
to punishment is inevitable. In such cases, I am convinced I 
need not say to one of your experience, that their clTicacy, either 
for example or reformation, must depend on their being inflicted 
with firmness but with temperance, and with no more than a 
just severity." 

Of the encouragements which might inspire the new incum- 
bent as he entered upon his duties, he says : ^' The conscious- 
ness that by your assistance a number of your fcllow-crcatures 
are rescued from perdition, that the child who was hurrying 
from stage to stage in the progress of vice is turned to the paths 
of virtue, and instead of the hardened adult, becomes the virtu- 
ous citizen, must be a gratification not often enjoyed. But it is 
not only the individuals who may be here that wUl feel the 
advantages of this institution. Society at large has experienced 
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and will continae to feel its benigii influence. Already has it 
greatly diminished the numher of juvenile offenders who are 
brought to the bar of our criminal courts. Formerly there was 
no oUicr mode of dlsi)osjng of these than by sending tlicm to the 
penitentiary or to the State prison. There they mixed with 
old and hardened offenders, and aflcr having their vices con- 
firmed, and received new instructions in wickedness, they were 
turned from the doors of the prison, without character, without 
food, and without a roof under which they could claim a shelter. 
What resource had these abandoned objects but to commit new 
crimes? And this they did with less reluctance because often 
they had not been taught the difference between virtue and 
vice." An additional consideration was to be found in the 
orphaned condition of many of the inmates. *^ Frequently an 
infant of tender years is left in our streets without protection 
by the death of a father or a mother. Some who might have 
been brought up virtuously and lived happily, had their natural 
guardians been spared to them, have no other recollections of 
their parents than are impressed on their minds by the agony 
with which a father or a mother bade them an eternal farewell, 
and lefl them unprotected and in poverty to struggle for an 
existence, and to encounter the temptations of the world. How 
many may there bo among these poor orphans whose mother — 

' Bent o*er her babe, her eyes dissolTcd in dew, 
The big drops mhigUng with the milk it drew, 
Sad presage of its woes in future years I 
Tho child of misery baptized in tears I * ** 

Mr. Hart's response was modest and appropriate. With a 
lively sense of his responsibilities, trusting in their wisdom for 
counsel and in the guidance of Him who prompted them ''to 
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those praisewortlij acts/' ho oonsolod himsolf with tho hopo that 
ho should bocomo ^Mn a degrco a father to the fatherless." 
Addressing the children, he said : ^^ I have sons and I have 
daughters, and am enabled to feel for you. Often in my deal- 
ings with the children of others I ask this question for my own 
goyemment, ^How should I like my child to be dealt with 
under similar circumstances?' This rule shall govern mo here. 
As to government I have no doubt that many of these children 
only require to know my wishes in order to obey them, but 
others will require to be more closely watched. Virtue shall be 
rewarded, while vice and immorality shall be promptly attended 
to. ... In my opinion, the most benevolent and humane 
method for the management of children is, to require prompt 
and implicit obedience." 

Mr. Hart's first inscription in the daily journal was an ad- 
ditional sentence to the minute of Mr. Curtis, recording the 
services of the day. ^* Tho exercises," says the new superin- 
tendent, '^were made additionally interesting, while wo wit- 
nessed the fond hearts of the children bursting forth in tears, 
expressive of their tender regard for Mr. Curtis, when it was 
announced that he was soon to take his leave of the House of 
Refuge." 

Until Mr. Hart's administration there had been no definite 
code of regulations, marking out the particular duties of tho 
different oincors of the House, giving a tiino-txiblo to govern 
the labor, instruction, and recreation of the day, and settling 
definitely the character of the discipline of the House as to 
rewards and punishments. Early in his connection with the 
Refuge, Mr. Hart, who was of an organizing mind, proposed 
the embodiment of the various suggestions, satisfactory experi- 
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ments, and final judgments of the Board of Managers, into a 
formal code. 

There were two well-defined and well-understood unwritten 
commandmcntfl, which heretofore had boon made, and which 
do really embody all the requisitions upon the inmates afterward 
established to be the law of the House: 1. **Tell no lies." 
2. ^*Do the best you can." These commandments have 
never been repealed. Kules and regulations have been made, 
modified and rejected ; but these two golden precepts have re- 
mained the permanent, perrading common law of the institu- 
tion. The last boy that entered the House was addressed very 
much as Mr. Curtis did the first : *' My boy, we have but two 
rules in this place — tell no lies— do the. best you can. You can 
keep these, can you not?" The last boy, like the first, smiled 
at their simplicity, but became amazed in a short time, as 
thousauds have before him, to find liimself met everywhere— 
in the yard, in the school, in the work-shop, in the chapel— 
with these simple but wonderful commandments covering all his 
conduct and stretching over all his time in the House. The 
French visitors, in 1832, noticed this. *' When a young delin- 
quent," they say, ** arrives at the House of Befugc, the superin- 
tendent acquaints him with the regulations of tho establishment, 
and gives him for tlie guidance of his conduct two rules, remark- 
able for their simplicity ; 1. Never lie ; 2. Do the best you 
can." 

Only a short time since, a gentleman over forty years of age. 
who had not introduced himself to the superintendent, was sit- 
ting in the oflice, as some new-comers were questioned and 
taught the rules of tht) House. '* Every thing besides the 
rules," said the gentleman, speaking to the superintendent, 
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The Little Indentured Qirl. 

^' Las changed since I wns in (he Refuge. The site baa 
changed, for it was on Madison Square then. It is a very dif- 
ferent building, and the officers are all strangers to me ; but I 
see 70a have the same rules. I have never forgotten them — ^tell 
no lies— do the best 70a can." 

These rnles have dang with remarkable tonacit7 to the 
minds of the inmates, and cxcroisod a poworAil influence over 
Uiern. The third report records the stor7 of a little English 
girl, received in the Refuge when she was thirteen 7ears of age. 
She had repeatedl7 run awa7 from her home, had been twice 
placed as a vagrant in the Almshouse, and had been guilt7 of 
steaUng. She remained for two 7ears in the House, and was 
then indentured in the countr7. The gentleman in whoso famn7 
she found a home, after a period, wrote of her : *' I should have 
written before, but thought best to dela7 until a sufficient time 
had elapsed to test her character. It affisrds me pleasure to sa7 
that, after six months' trial, I can bear testimon7 to the correct- 
ness of her conduct. The fundamental rules of the institution 
over which 70U preside appear to be indolibl7 impressed on her 
mind. I have never discovered an7 deviation from the truth in 
her, and as to the work allotted to her, she performs it as well as 
a child of her 7ears can be expected to do. She expresses her 
gratitude to the managers and officers of the House of Refuge, 
for their interference in her behalf, in rescuing her from a 
vicious course. She does now, and I trust, by the blessing of 
God, will continue to do, credit to that best of charities, the 
House of Refuge." 

For the general order of the House, carefulty-prepared regu- 
lations were required. These were drawn up with great con- 
sideration and wisdom, and adopted b7 the Board at their meet- 
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Pecaliar Fbnnt of Panishment. 

iog, January 2, 1827. It is remarkable bow few cbanges have 
been made in them from that daj to this. The system of grades 
and badges, which has been made to perform so excellent a 
service in the discipline of the House, although not so fully 
developed as at present, was then inaugurated. It causes a 
smile, to rend over some of the forms of punishment established 
for minor offences. One was, '^ Sent to bed supperless at sun- 
set;" another was, ^^ Gruel without salt for breakfast, dinner, 
and supper ; " and still another, which must have recalled ^* the 
bitter herbs " of the Jewish Passover, '' Camomile, boneset, or 
bitter-herb tea, for breakfast, dinner, and supper." A child 
must have become peculiarly depraved to have chosen the latter 
as a *^ beverage." The time-table was carefully arranged, and 
the general regulations have, the most of them, been justified 
by the experience of nearly a half century. 

The second anniversary was an interesting occasion, held in 
tlio new chapel of the House — a pleasant and commodious hall, 
constructed in the female department, and consecrated with ap- 
propriate services in the month of October, in the previous year. 

The House now held one hundred and twenty-two boys and 
twenty-seven girls. A great interest had been awakened by 
the institution in the community, and, although the day was 
very unpleasant, a large audience was gathered on the occasion. 

The Evening PoU^ in announcing the time of the meeting, 
remarked : ** Among all the late establishments in this city for 
the benefit of society, this is to be classed among the very first, 
and wo trust it will bo regarded in this light by an intelligent 
and benevolent community." 

The children were present, and added to the interest of the 
hour by their singing. Judge Irving read the report, which he 
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Boya MDfc on Whalliig-Toyagof. 

had preporod, the socond made to the Legislature and city 
authorities by the managers. It was an able paper, and full of 
encouragement as to the future usefulness of the institution. 

During the early years of the Refuge, Nantucket and New 
Bedford afforded peculiar facilities for the employment of the 
older boys committed to its care. At this time the whaling- 
business was rapidly growing, and the demand for sailors moro 
than equal to a ready supply. Some of the chief oil-honses 
in these cities were in the hands of members of the denomina- 
tion of Friends, who were accustomed to meet at their Yearly 
Meeting with the respected and active members of the Board 
of Managers who were of the same persuasion. A wide open- 
ing for the discharge of the mature boys, who would bo most 
likely to fall into their old habits if indentured upon the land, 
was in this way secured. During the third year alone, thir^ 
boys were sent on whaling-voyages from Nantucket and New 
Bedford, apprenticed to captains or owners, many of whom took 
a great personal interest in the lads. Many fine sailors and 
officers were thus given to the country, who from time to time 
made honorable report of themselves to the House. Among 
others was Z. B. C, who had been a scholar in the Mission 
Sunday-school of Mr. Seaton, then and still, a Public-school 
Superintendent. His father was an intemperate man; his 
mother was a paying boarder in the Alms-house, then situ- 
ated on what is now Twenty-seventh Sti*eet, she having a little 
property left to her. Z. was about fifteen years of age ; he 
had a position as an errand-boy, but fell into bad company, and 
into the habit of stealing. He was finally indentured upon a 
whale-ship and afterward shipped on board a merchant-vessel, 
owned in London. The owner was an alderman of that city, 
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InteretUnff eate of a Sea-eaptain. 



and took qaite an interest in Z. He soon rose to the position 
of first officer. During the English opium war with CbjDa he 
made three or four voyages with troops, and secured to liimself 
a conifortablo little proiHsrtjr. lie wrote to Mr. Soaton to Icani 
about ]iis motlier, intending to return and provide for her, and 
in a corner of his letter he turned up the leaf and inscribed the 
place — ** A kiss for mj mother." But she had been dead seven 
years. Mr. Seaton was obliged to write to him that his kiss 
came seven years too late. Being acquainted with Mr. Bundi, 
the respected English consul in New York, Mr. Seaton requested 
him, through some friend, to make inquiries in reference to the 
young man. He wrote to Mr. Baring, of me great banking firm, 
who, instead of delegating the matter to another, went himself 
and made personal search for Z. He wrote a very interesting 
letter in return, saying that he found him to be a most worthy 
young man, bearing an excellent character. Z. afterward visited 
Mr. Seaton in the city, and bore himself with great modesty and 
propriety. He brought with him a handsome painting of his 
ship, which is still hanging upon the wall in the parlor of his 
old friend. He had then accumulated a fortune equal to his 
moderate desires. 

Of the ofliciency of the system of instruction and discipline, 
now well developed and in snccessful operation in the House, 
Messrs. Beaumont and De Tocqueville, as the result of their 
examination, say : ^^ Now, what results have been obtained ? 
Is Uie system of these establishments conducive to reform? 
And are we able to support the tlieory by statistical numbers? 
K wo consider merely the system itself, it seems difficult not to 
allow its efficiency. If it be possible to obtain moral reforma- 
tioQ for any human being, it seems that we ought to expect it 
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for these youths, whoso misfortune was caused less by crime 
than by inexperience, and in whom all the generous passions of 
youth may be excited. With a criminal, whose corruption is 
inyeterate and deeply rooted, the feeling of honesty is not 
awakened, because the sentiment is extinct ; with a youth this 
feeling exists, though it has not yet been called into action. It 
seems to us, tlierofore, that the system wliicli corrects evil dis- 
positions and inculcates correct principles, which gives a protec- 
tor and a profession to him who has none, habits of order and 
labor to the vagrant and beggar whom idleness had corrupted, 
elementary instruction and religious principles to the child whose 
education had been neglected ; it seems to us, we say, that a 
similar system must be fertile of beneficial effects. . . • Being 
desirous of ascertaining ourselves the effects produced by the 
House of Refuge in New Tork, we made a complete analysis of 
the great register of conduct, and, examining separately the page 
of each child who had lefl the Refuge, investigated what had 
been its conduct since its. return into society." 

The translator, Dr. Lieber, here remarks in a note : *< All 
materials which could be of any use to us in this inquiry have 
been put at our disposal with the greatest kindness ; and, as we 
found ourselves in possession of original materials, we were 
enabled to form an exact opinion upon the conduct of all chil- 
dren after they had lefl the Refuge. Our inquiry extended to 
all tlie children that had been admitted." 

The French report g<}ea on to say : '' Of four hundred and 
twenty-seven male juvenile offenders sent back into society, 
eighty-five have conducted themselves well, and the conduct of 
for^-one has been excellent. Of thirty-four the information re- 
ceived is bad ; and of twenty-four, very bad. Of thirty-seyen 
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amoDg them, the iDformation is doubtful ; of twcnly-four, rather 
good than otherwise ; aud of fourteen, rather bad than good. 
Of eighty-six girls who have i*ctumcd into society, thirty-seven 
have conducted (honiHoivcs well, cloven in nn excollonl niuuucr, 
twenty-two bad, and sixteen very bad. The informatidn con- 
cerning ten is doubtful ; three seem to have conducted themselves 
rather well, and three rather bad than otherwise. Thus of five 
hundred and thirteen children who have returned from the 
IIousc of Ilcfuge, of New York, into society, more than two 
hnndrcd have been^saved from infallible ruin, and have changed 
a life of disorder and crime for one of honesty and order." * 

This examination embraced the period of the first five or six 
years. The processes of discipline were then new and experi- 
mental ; the first subjects weto many of them very mature both 
in years and crime; the first accommodations were poor.; the 

a 

ofiiccrs had enjoyed no previous training for their work ; and 
the time was not long enough to discover what would bo the 
final choice of these young persons, or how strong, and redeem- 
ing, after all, the influences of the Refuge would prove. It has 
constontly occurred, that after a fall into temptation and a 
coarse of wrong-doing, the conscience, which has been awakened 
in Uie House, has lashed the fallen youth buck again into the 
paths of duty and virtue. 

On April 23, 1830, a large boy, named Charles Peterson, 
seventeen years of age, was committed to the Refuge, and after 
a year's training was indentured, but left his place and returned 
to the Ilotiso. Some time after this ho induced a number of the 
boys to join him in a conspiracy to attack the teachers and break 
away from the institution. He led off with a razor, but the otli- 

"* On the renitontiary System in the United States/' p. 123. 
9 
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RoBuIU firom ItMl to '61.— Roy. K. M. P. WuIIb. 
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era. did not follow biro. Ho wounded Mr. Torry, who was then 
assistant superintendeut, so severely, tbat liis life was thought at 
first to be in danger. Two other officers were badly cut. He 
was tried for assault with an intent to kill, and sentenced to ten 
years in Sing Sing. The papers of the day were very severe 
upon the young man, and rejoiced that a placo for which lie was 
much better qualified than a House of Rcfugo, stood roady to 
receive bim. But the wounded officers bad not utterly lost their 
labors upon even this violent young man. During his confine- 
ment in the State Prison, he was penitent, well-behaved, and 
expressed a hope that he had become a better man. Eleven 
years afler he left the House of Refuge he was heard from, as 
well married, a member of a Christiuu church, and doing well 

The ten years, between 1841 and '51, were afterward taken 
in the same way, at the suggestion of the managers, and every 
case was carefully examined. The result was, that of the boys, 
seven out of every ten were found to be living an honest and 
self-supporting life ; the statistics of the girls wore not quilo as 
favorable, but did not fall far short of this. 

The succeeding year after the opening of the Now York 
institution (1826), a similar Refuge was established in Boston, 
and called the House of Reformation. Rev. E. M. P. Wells, 
then a young Episcopal clergyman, was the first superintendeut, 
and to his oxtroordinary skill and magnetic power in the man- 
agement of boyE, its remarkable success with its inmates during 
his administration was to be largely attributed. While in the 
New- York House the inmates were separated at night, in the 
Boston House they were separated neither day nor night. Upon 
this the report from which we have quoted remarks: *'We 
haye not noticed that in this " (the Boston) ^* House of Refuge 
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Discipline of Boiiton IIoqbo of Rcfonnation. 

any disadvantage results from their sleeping together ; but their 
danger is, io our opinion, not the less, and it is avoided in Bos- 
ton only by a zeal and vigilance altogether extraordinary, which 
it woiihl bo a mistake to expect in general from persons Uio 
most devoted to their duties." The discipline of the Boston 
House was peculiar and somewhat complicated, but readily 
managed and pervaded with the enthusiasm of the man whose 
inflaence was felt in every department. The child's admission 
into the House was attended with peculiar ceremonies. '* The 
establishment formed a small society upon the model of society 
at large. In order to be received into it, it was not only 
necessary to know its laws and to submit to them freely, but 
also to be received as a member of the society by all those who 
compose it already. The reception took place afler the individ- 
ual had gone through the fixed period of trial, if the candidate 
was not rejected by a majority of the votes of the little members 
composing this interesting society." The whole discipline was 
conducted much after the same manner. The translator of the 
French report remarks that the system appeared to him *^ to be 
planned with great wisdom, and to be executed with a profound 
knowledge of the human soul ; . . . it appeared to us one of 
the most [icculiar, most interesting, and most hcnrt-cheering sub- 
jects which, in all our travels, has ever come to our knowl- 
edge, and which must be seen and personally inquired into, in 
order to be perfectly understood. We know of no instructor 
who has seen deeper into the human lieart, and knows more 
thoroughly what principles in the human soul ho safely may 
apply, than Mr. Wells." 

In reference to all these elaborate systems, depending for 
their efficiency entirely upon one person of peculiar ingenuity, y 
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howeyer pleasant thej may be to look upon, the remarks of Bean* 
mont and De Tocqueyille, comparing the New York and Boston 
systems, are fall of wisdom. '^ The system pursued in New 
York," they say, ^Hhough infinitely less remarkable, is perhaps 
better ; not that the Boston House does not appear to be ad- 
mirably conducted and superior (o the olhor, but its success 
seems to us less the effect of the system itself than of the distin- 
guished man who puts it into practice. Wo have already said 
that the great defect of this HouSe is, that the children sleep to- 
gether ; the system, moreoyer, which is established there rests 
upon an elevated tlicory, which could not bo always perfectly 
understood ; and its being put into practice would cause great 
diflUcultios if tlic superintendent should, not find imnicnso re- 
sources in his own mind to triumph over them. In New York, 
on the contrary, the theory is simple. The isolation during night, 
the classification during day, the labor, the instruction — every 
thing in such an order of things, is easily understood. It neither 
requires a profound genius to invent such a system, nor a con- 
tinual effort to maintain it. To sum up the whole, the Boston 
discipline belongs to a species of ideas much more elevated than 
that established in New York ; but it is difiicult in practice. 
Tlie system of the latter establishment, founded upon a theory 
much more simple, has the merit of being within' the reach of 
all the world. It is possible to find superintendents who are fit 
for this system, but we cannot hope to meet oflcn with such 
men as Mr. Wells." The good sense of these gentlemen 
has been confirmed by later facts. With the resignation of 
Mr. Wells his system fell to the ground, and Boston has no 
reformatory where his plans of discipline are carried out; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Hart has been followed by four 
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very different moo, who liave, in succession, liad the charge 
of the House of Refuge. The numbers of the inmates have 
boon constantly increasing. The difficulties and responsibilities 
of tlio iK)8ttiou of snpcrintciidoiit have boon, from tho nature of 
things, greatly enhanced ; still tho institution, without changing 
its simple form of discipline, has increased from year to year in 
its efficiency, and lis records show that it has gained in moral 
power also. 

The Philadelphia Iloiise of Refuge was opened in 1828, upon 
tho same plan as tho New-York House, and has continued its 
work with most encouraging success from that day to this. Ita 
numbers, however, are only about half as large as those of its 
older brother, and it has separated into a different department 
its colored children. The managers, who have kept careful 
records of their inmates, reported at tho convention of 1857 that 
from sixty to seventy i>cr cent, of their children were hopefully 
reformed by tho discipline of the House. 

On tho 8th of October, 1882, a young candidate for the 
Christian ministry met^ at the house of a schoolmaster in the 
German city of Hamburg, a number of friends, who, like him* 
self, were '^ richer in faitli and love than in silver and gold.'' 
A home- missionary society was formed, called tho '^ Inner Mis- 
sion," the influence of which, although its commencement was 
so humble, is now felt throughout Germany. '^ If the Kingdom 
of Christ," said these men of faith and. earnest purpose, ''is 
again to be established in our city, it is necessary among other 
things to found a house for tlio sole object of rescuing the cliil-* 
drcn from sin and disbelief." Though without money or in- 
fluence, they solenmly promised one another to give themselves 
no rest until their object should be accomplished. 
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In Novembor, 1838, throngh the aid of providential gifts 
bestowed upon tlioin, the leading spirit of this Society, J. 11. 
Wichern (now Dr. Wichern), with his mother, entered into a 
large, old cottage upon a very rough farm which had been 
secured, and drew around him from the lowest haunts of vice 
. and misery twelve of the worst boys of Uamburg, Uoro they 
were taught wholesome learning, the truths of the Gospel, and 
honest labor, by Wichern himself. This was an unquestioned 
family institution. Here were the house-father and house- 
mother-^the beloved mother of the doctor' and of the chil- 
dren-^nd here wab only an ordinary family circle in size, differ- 
ing from others at first, indeed, in the amazing depravity of the 
youths thus brought into an unwonted atmosphere of love and 
purity. The effect could but have been, as it proved, salutary 
in the highest degree. Either from the name of a former owner, 
or from the ungainly appearance at the first of the straggling 
old cottage, forming their afterward well-beloved home, they 
called it the Bauhe JSiaua^ the rough house. Liefde, in his inter- 
esting work, '* The Charities of Europe," gives another deriva- 
tion of the name. The house, he says, was built a hundred 
years before, by a Mr. Ruge, and it had since been called 
, '' Bnge's house ; " but as the Fiatt-DeviBch or Saxon word ruge 
is the same as the English rough and the Dutch ruig^ it was 
translated by the corresponding German word rau/ic. ISIr. 
Hugo himself, however, was as little of a rough follow us couUl 
well be imagined. 

fVom time to time other cheap houses, more or less oou- 
venient for the accommodation of the same limited number of 
inmates, some for boys and some for girls, were constructed, 
until quite a considerable little village, with its church, school- 
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house, and workshops, grew up in a garden of fruits and 6ower8, 
redeemed from the rough weed-sown fields. 

All the time the children were being trained, another work 
wns going on, wlitcli is constantly overlooked in this country, 
when this admirable experiment for the redemption of the most 
wretched children is spoken of. The great work of the " Inner 
Mission " was prosecuted at the same time. The house-fathers, 
teadiers, shop-overseers, are all young candidates for the home- 
missionary work throughout the city and country. Tlicy offer 
their invaluable, devoted, and pious services for no other remu- 
neration Uian their board and the training which they receive for 
their future and more extended labors. 

Each family has in its home a number of these elder brothers 
pursuing their own education, and devoting themselves at the 
same time to the instruction and reformation of the poor children 
that have been gathered into the charmed circle of the Itauhe 
Ilaus. Tlie female homes are as carefully and fully supplied 
with devoted Christian women. But the great inspiring heart 
of the whole institution, whose pulsations are felt by every 
brother and every inmate, who is daily met in the chapel and in 
their homes and shops, is the beloved Dr. Wichern. 

'Mt is only when 1ooko<1 at in connection with this Inner 
Blission scheme of Wichern's, that the llauho Ilaus Brother- 
hood can be properly understood. Its foundation was the solu- 
tion of the difficult problem how to form a band of well-trained, 
able Gospel laborers, who, while inspired by free Christian 
charity, would submit to the various conditions which the Inner 
Mission, according to Wichem's plan, would impose upon them. 
These were to be content with the humble work of evangeliza- 
tion among the lower classes ; to abstain from any attempt to 
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Tho Proioetant Brothcrlioocl. 

^ raiso or condact a free religious movcmcDt, or to establish an 
iodepeDdont mission work of their own ; to place themselves at 
tho service of the Government, of tho clergy, or of whoever 
should want them, without claiming anj other title than that 
of being the servants of these parties for Christ':) sake, or any 
other privilege than that of being permitted to do tho work 
which other people had neither time nor fancy for. It is obvi* 
ous that men of this kiiid, who would submit to such restrictions, 
are to be found chiefly among the artisan and peasant class, 
which is nearest to the lowest, and, respectable though it be, is 
accustomed to live in the service of others. ... It is clear 
that to make up for their loss of liberty, and to guard them 
against the spirit of servility, which so easily creeps into the 
souls of men who are kept in constant subordination, they must 
be united into a brotherhood, in which, through mutual Chris- 
tian fellowship and spiritual rivalry, strong enthusiasm would 
be maintained among them for their work, and high respect for 
their right of membership in such a body." • 

It was this Protestant brotherhood, which Wicliern himself 
trained for the work, supported by missionary funds, that aiTord-: 
ed him the eflicient assistants which he has always enjoyed in 
his great work. As the elder brothers lefl for responsible posi- 
tions in the home-mission work in various parts of Europe, 
other young candidates, eager for tho opportunity to secure tho 
theological and practical training of this most singular but ad- 
mirable theological school, would offer themselves .for the work. 
For four or five years the children are retained under thb 
remarkable training, until the boys have become perfectly versed 
in some trade, and are prepared at once to enter as journeymen 
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ioto the chosen business of their . lives. A largo amount of 
piy>fitable work, such as printing and bookbinding, is done at the 
institution, going far toward meeting its own expenses. The 
proportion of the children redeemed from their evil liabits under 
such disciph'ne is, probably, very largo ; but in twenty years 
only about two hundred children have been sent out, as supposed 
to be reformed, — an average of ten a year. 

Scarcely any impression would be made by so limited an 
institution upon the juvenile crime of a great city. Thousands 
would go down to ruiu while one was being saved. It was 
Wichern's idea that he should bo able, with God's blessing, to 
establish the practicability of efforts for the regeneration of 
abandoned children, which others would follow, and that nu* 
raerous similar houses of redemption would spring up all over 
the land. And this expectation has been realized. 

One very important element of the success of Wichem's sys* 
tcm ought Qot to bo overlooked. He remarks, in his report, for 
1843 : '' Our surveillance of those who have led us is in no respect 
altered. It is no police superintendence, but a paternal over- 
sight, exercised by the writer of this report, in cooperation with 
the resident brothers. If necessary, we visit the apprentices at 
their masters' houses weekly^ but in the ordinary way only once 
a fortnight ; and every fortnight I assemble them on Sunday 
aflemoon or evening in summer at the institution, in winter in 
the town. When on Good Friday seventy of us . celebrated the 
Lord's Supper, there were among the number all our apprenticed 
pupils but one, who was hindered by no fault of his own. It is 
not to bo expected that among so many young people no dia- 
ordors should arise ; but a whole month frequently passes with*, 
cot any complaints of the apprentices ; and when such do occur 
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tbey aro mostly of such faults as avo common among all ap- 
prenticos." 

How much, even with his presence, depended upon the 
character of his assistants, appears from his report in 1838. 
^'A change of assistants has caused much difficulty. The 
superintendent of the girls' house had lef>^ and her place was 
not immodiutoly supplied. Thu old sin quickly rcuppcurod 
among them, with a few consolatory exceptions. All our regu- 
lations, and the efforts of three plain tradesmen's wives, selected 
one after the other to superintend them, proved unavailing. The 

utmost that could be attained was superficial decorum, which 

ft 

might have partially deceived me, had I not lived so entirely 
among the children. The girls' department was like a garden 
from which the care of the gardener had been withdrawn. 
Among other bad symptoms, were the gradual cessation of 
songs, before so frequent ; and the extinction of all interest in 
God's Word." 

The effect of such a change upon the boys seems to havo 
been even more serious. Such a result from the regular and 
simple character of the discipline of the New-York House, 
although officers are constantly exchanged, is never witnessed. 
^' Hypocrisy and mutual accusations are other features of the 
picture, which became daily more gloomy. Frivolity, sliAmc* 
lessness, grievous ingratitude, audacious pcrversencss, excessive 
laziness, strife, and ill-nature, were tlie mere ordinary manifesta- 
tions of the inward evil. A certain satiety of bodily food even, 
no less than the bread of life, prevailed, and we tried the ex- 
periment of enforced abstinence froni both. The experiment 
succeeded to a great extent with a considerable number, but 
only temporarily. The crisis had not yet arrived. Several 
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attempts at escape, false accusations, and a series of offences of 
the most scandalous character, gradually drew attention to two 
boys as the principal authors of the mischief. One, nineteen 
years old, had for Uirce years abused our patience ; the otlicr had 
been four years with us. Both finally made their escape, and 
fell into the hands of the police. From this time our community 
gradually recovered its moral health." Such an experience is 
unparalleled, certainly in the last ten years of the New-York 
House. 

The same remark that was made in the French report of the 
plan of Mr. Wells, may bo made of this — only Wichom can 
efficiently manage its very complicated detaib. It would be a 
vain hope to expect its marked success, without the aid of its 
body of trained and devoted assistants. It could only be worked 
with us when it naturally, from a very small beginning, should 
grow up around a magnetic man whose whole soul and life wore 
consecrated (o tlio work of juvenile reform. State and city insti- 
tutions modelled upon such a basis, in our country, with such 
officers as we can secure, wonld certainly sacrifice all the bene- 
fits of a large institution witli a simpler system, as to economy, 
regularity of discipline, and organized labor, without gaining the 
subduing and winning power of the family tie over the individ- 
ual inmate. The true family reform school, with us, can only 
be the voluntary movement of one man, inspired with a passion 
for tliis work, aided, in a pecuniary way, by others, and receiv- 
ing, perhaps, a small subsidy from the State ; gathering under 
his own roof and within the influence of his wife, as well as him- 
self, a limited number of these outcast children to educate and 
train to labor. There cannot be too many of such institutions. 

Mrs. Carpenter says, in her instructive work upon juvenile 
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dolinqaoDts : '' Sucli sclioob or asylums, to effect tlio dosirccl 
end, must be under the gaidance of enlightened Cliristian be- 
nevolence, sanctioned and mainly supported by government in- 
spection and aid. Since it is absolutely impossible that ^ 
government, as such, can secure such guidance for these estab- 
lishments, voluntary effort must be mainly looked to for the 
infusion of the true reformatory* element into these AHylums, 
and therefore must be encouraged, and, as far as possible, 
called out by the Legislature ; which, granting the means and 
the authority to carry but the work, will exercise inspection to 
ascertain that these are wisely employed. The State will thus 
retain the authority it has taken from the parent, in conse- 
quence of his' neglect of duty, and will place the charge in the 
hands of those who can and will discharge it well." 

The simple breaking up, however, of a largo reformatory 
into a dozen houses, with an entire separation of tliQ sexes, and 
a purely artificial life, would create no more of a feeling of 
home in such an establishment, tlian the placing of a regiment 
of soldiers in separate barracks for each company, but away 
from mother, wife, or sister, would give to them a livelier homo- 
feeling than when dwelling in one continued block. 

The whole training of a reformatory must be exceptional and 
temporary, like the training of our own children in academies 
and colleges. We insist, properly enough, upon parental disci- 
pline there ; still it is not home even in what are called family 
schools, but pupils are placed for months in somewhat monastic 
seclusion, to prepare for the life before them. Thus, afler a 
limited period of training, for the inculcation of good principles 
and the establishment of correct habits, our criminal children (as 
they cannot be so readily in Europe) can be placed in tlie 
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actual family, and be made to feci all tho oatara] forces of u 
TirtucuA home drawing them in the right direction. The simpler 
the system, and tho shorter the period required in tho reform* 
alory, the greater the probability that it will bo pro|)erIy carried 
out, and tho better it will bo for tho child. Classification as 
to age and character may be very properly insisted upon, and 
can, by the arrangement of halls, bo even more thoroughly 
secured in a large than in a small institution. 

Of tho impression made upon thoughtful men by tho results 
obtained, even in its e^irly years, by the Now-York House, wo 
need only quote from tho introductory report to the new code 
of prison disciplino, prepared by Edward Livingston, for tho 
State of Louisiana. Referring to his plan for a School of Re- 
form, ho says : ^* In establishing it I have been guided by somo- 
tliing better than tho best reasoning. In the city of Now York 
there is an establishment of this kind which can never bo visitod 
but with unmixed emotions of intellectual pleasure. It now con- 
tains one hundred and twenty-flvo boys and twenty-nino girls, 
for the most part healthy, orderly, obedient, and animated with 
tho certain prospect of becoming useful members of society, 
wlio, but for this establishment, would still have been suffering 
nndor tho accumulated evils attendant on |)ovcrty, ignorance, 
and the lowest depravity, with no other future licfore them 
limn the penitentiary or tho gallows. I ought not to omit men- 
tioning here, that tho femiile department is euperintcnded by a 
Visiting Cororoittee of lodics, who, at regular and frequent 
|icri(MlK, exaurmo tho si*ho<d, converse with tho scholars, oncour- 
ago the didlilent^ repmvo the disorderly, rewanl tho industrious, 
and inspire all with their own virtues. Tlio codo I submit in« 
Titea a similar superintendence, from which the highest ad- 
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vantogefli each as nothing but tlio bonign influonco of fomalo 
character can give, are expected. . '. . Twenty-eight bojs and 
fifteen girls have been indentured, and the most favorable ac- 
counts have been received of their behavior. Two having 
suffered what they thought ill-usage from their masters, left 
them and returned to the school, and only one has resumed his 
former bad habits. What renders the reformation of these 
children the more extraordinary is, that thirty of them had 
before been sentenced to the penitentiary from one to five dif- 
ferent times." 

The sixth annual report, offered in 1831, opens with cheer- 
ful views of the growing success of the experiment. '^ The 
short history,'' it says, '* of our establishment has proved that it 
is possible to convert juvenile thieves and vagrants, gamblers 
and pick()ocket9, the most profane and abandoned, into honest 
farmers, good sailors, engineers, and faithful mechanics. It has 
also proved that a House of Befuge, while it effects these salu- 
tary changes in the character of its subjects, is nevortliclcss a 
house of improvement. It has thus gained for itself a name in 
the community, well known throughout the various ranks of 
juvenile depravity. Its name imposes a wholesome terror upon 
disobedient and vicious youth ; and it appears evident to the 
managers, from the small number of commitments which they 
now receive from the city Police and the Court of Sessions, com- 
pared with those of the commissitmers of the Ahnsliouso, that 
the influence of the Refuge is highly auspicious to the peace of 
the city and the security of our dwellings.'' How true is their 
next remark ; and how much light upon the great question of 
crime, its causes and its cure, the efforts of the friends of juve- 
nile reform have thrown 1 '^ It is an institution also," they say, 
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'^ which, with other coDcomitant circumstances, euables its man- 
agers to trace to their earliest effects the causes of those crimes 
which, in their punishment, occasion to the municipal and State 
goveriinicntfl ho heavy nn expcnso of tinio, and hibor, and tax- 
ation ; and it must be hy a judicious attention to facts, thus de- 
veloped, that the criminal laws of a country can be made to 
approximate Uie most nearly to a perfect system of prevention 
and cure." 

One cannot read the concluding pages of all the reports, con- 
taining selections from the incidents in connection with former 
inmates, which have come, during the year, to the knowledge of 
the officers of the House, without a feeling of astonishment and 
gratitude combined. From the very depths of degradation 
children were raised to become useful and beloved members 
of society. In 1832, Rev. David Teny, a Methodist' clergy- 
man, who was afterward a teacher in the Refuge, and finally 
succeeded Mr. Hart as superintendent, in writing to a friend in 
the city of New York, he being himself at that time in the 
country, says : " Please tell Mr. Hart that E. F. and G. H. are 
living in the circuit that I travel I saw E. F. with his master ; 
he was dressed like a gentleman. G. H. is all alive in religion, 
and I understand is very gifted — that is, ho exhibita superior 
talents for a boy of his years." This boy, Mr. Hart says, was 
brought up in the most dissolute part of the city (the Five 
Points). His mother kept a brothel, and the child was suf- 
fered to run about the streets without restraint. As he was 
active and cunning and had a pleasant address, he became the 
successful leader of a band of little thieves. While in the Ref- 
ngo, ho became very much iqterestcd in religions things, and 
gave remarkable evidence, for a boy of bis years, of the work 
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of the H0I7 Spirit upon his lioart. As his post life liad been so 
perverted, it was thought advisable that ho should have a long 
probation in the House, although the love the officers felt for 
him, and his amiable temper, recommended him to the snperin- 
tendent and managers as a suitable subject for discharge to a 
proper home. After remaining over a year in the Refuge, ho 
was placed in a reUgious family in the country. Good accounts 
had come from him from time to time, and now Mr. Terry's let- 
ter confirmed the confidence they had felt that the Refuge had 
left a powerful and permanent impression upon him. 

These incidents fully justify tho opinion of Sir II. L. Bulwcr 
(who was the English minister in this country from 1849 to 
1652), oicprosscd in il work which ho published at thattimo: 
'^ There are institutions in America where the experiment of 
instruction is made not merely on the boy whom you wish to 
bring up in virtue, but on the boy who has already fallen into 
the paths of vice ; and, singular to say, the education given In 
the Houses of Refuge to the young delinquents produces an effect 
upon them which education does not in general produce upon 
society. Why is this? Because the education in these houses 
is a moral education ; because its object is not merely to load 
the memory, but to elevate the soul, to improve and to form the 
character. *• Do not lie I and do as well as you can ' ! Such 
are the simple words with which these children are admitted 
into these institutions." 

It would be a natural fear that the Refuge would leave a 
prison-stain upon the character and on the consciousness of the 
inmateji which would occasion a sense of humiliation in after- 
years, when filling honorable positions in life. Experience has 
shown that anxiety in this respect is uncalled for. A young 
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merchant of the city, some time since, brouglit his wife to the 
House. He had lived some years after his discharge in Canada, 
where he married ; the young lady was well educated, and had 
II very pIcaHiiig uddrcHS. AAcr going (liroiigh the institution, 
she was asked what slie thought of it : '' It must be an excellent 
place," she said, '' if my husband is a fair specimen of the men 
it sends out." 

A lady and gentleman, connected with the same church in 
New York, crossed in the boat together. A little son of the 
lady was in the House, and as the gentleman was an officer in 
the Sunday-school where he had attended, she felt rather nerv- 
ous at the idea of his discovering the fact that her child was now 
in the llcfuge. She sat some time in the office, talkiDg with her 
friend, hoping he would soon , leave, and that she could see her 
boy alone. Finally, wearied with waiting, and having a mother's 
longing to meet her child, she said : '' I do not know what you 
will think when I tell you that I have my b'ttle boy here." — " I 
shall think he is in a good place, for I was here once myself," 
was the very surprising and very comforting answer. 

It is one of the well-confirmed incidents of the House that 
on one occasion, afler a' gentleman and lady had passed over 
the diffcrciit departments of the Refuge, the gentleman turned to 
his companion, who was also his wife, and said, '' I am going 
to tell you something now that will surprise you — I was once an 
inmate here." — '* And I will tell you something that will sur- 
prise you," said tlie lady, in return ; ^' I also was once an inmate 
in the female department." 

It is not a tradition of the House simply, but a record in the • 

daily journal, October 3, 18G4, that <<H. C. U., and liis wife,. 

Mary A, C, visited us. They were both formerly inmates and. \ 

10 
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havo boon absent from tho IIouso for several years. At first 
: they wore in different localities, but about a year and a half ago 

''f fortune favored, and they concluded to form a partnership for 
life. They are a sprightly young couple, and are living happily 
together in the city of A., where H. C. B. is doing business on 

■ ' bis own account," 

The writer asked a young merchant, in tho coal and wood 
.. business, in an adjoining city, how he would feel if it should be 
mentioned to the clergyman of the church with which he is 
connected, and who is a personal friend, that his active young 
parishioner was once a member of the Refuge congregation. '^ I 
^ have no objection," was the answer, '' my character is estab- 
lished, and I cannot be harmed ; 1 should have been ruined if 
my father had not sent me when he did to the Refuge." 

Of the great body of discharged youths, Hugh Maxwell, 
Esq., says, in the ninth report of 1833 : '' We claim especially 
and emphatically that, having taken these children from the 
streets, highways, and market-places, and having instructed 
them, we have, in almost every instance, bound them out to 
respectable individuals who have taken them into their own 
dwellings, and placed them at the safaie table with themselves 
and their children. Previously to these children becoming in- 
mates of tho Refuge, they were shunned — all respectable people 
avoided them. But after being inmates of tho Refuge, they are 
sought after ; tho farmer and tho mechanic take them from tho in- 
stitution in preference to all other places of confinement ; for when 
a convict has 8or^'cd out his time in any of our State prisons, 
who desires to employ him ? Who will receive him into their 
families? If the fact of imprisonment be but known, no matter 
what his conduct whilo in prison, nobody is willing to employ 
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him, wad he may, and no doubt frequently does, suffer under 
temptation and want consequent on the above fact, almost be- 
yond liis control, and leading him as it were by necessity again 
to adopt his Jbrinor vicious courses. This misfortune is not 
attendant on oar youthful subjects, and it is most devoutly to bo 
wished that such provision, if possible, may be made as will 
in this respect improve the situation of discharged convicts. A 
discerning public seek for children who have been disciplined in 
the llcfugc, and take them from us as fast as we can provide 
for them. And while this demand for children from the Refuge 
exists, is it not to be regretted that a single child should be per^ 
mitted to roam at largo in delinquent courses until he becomes 
a confirmed criminal, and (i fit subject only for continued im- 
prisonment?" 

In striking confirmation of the statement of Mr. Maxwell, 
the case of K. L. may bo mentioned. He was about ten years 
of ago when he was brought to the Refuge ; he had lived in 
Catherine Lane ; his father was a drunkard, and had deserted 
his family. He was one of the three white inembers of a gang 
of ten or eleven young negroes called the Carlo Oang^ and he 
bore himself the singular flash name of Iling4ail They fro- 
qneiitly slarlcd in pairs in tlio morning in pursuit of booty on 
which they principally depended for support. They were always 
on the lookout when a vessel was unloading old copper, lead, 
and iron. Theur thefts of this description commanded a ready 
market at the junk-shops. They occasionally broke into the 
whidows of toy-phopR, and found an Kiiglishinan in Anthony 
Street wito would purchase their ill-gotten spoils. Their deproy 
dotions wore often soridus in amount. 

When the boy was washed and clad in decent garments, all 
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wcro struck with Lis intorosting appcnrabco. IIo did not know 
his letters. After enjoying the instruction and discipline of the 
House he was indentured to a gentleman in Nantucket, who 
had received several boys from the Refuge, and sent them to 
sea. Of K— , however, he wrote some time after : " The boy 
seems so nice that wo have concluded to take him into the family^ 
and I flatter myself, at some future day, ho will be a useful 
member in society ; at any rate, if not prevented by his own 
acts, I will give him a fair opportunity." 

<' Were a stranger to be taken into the Refuge blindfolded," 
the managers remark in their thirteenth report, ^' without pre- 
vious information whither he was going ; were he to visit the 
schools during the hours of instruction, tlio workshops during 
the hours of labor, the chapel during the hours of worship on 
the Sabbath, and the play-ground during the hours of exercise 
and recreation, the last idea that probably would occur to him 
would be that of a prison. Nor, while watching the gambols 
of the children, and sympathizing with their cheerful hilarity 
when at play, or while looking in upon tlioir sedate behavior in 
the school-room, or when marking their gravo demeanor iu tlio 
chapel, and perchance mingling his own voice with theirs in 
hymning their Creator's praise, would a stranger bo apt to sup- 
pose that those cleanly and healthy-looking groups, both of males 
and females, had been gathered from tho streets and highways 
of the city ; from the abodes of rags, and wretchedness, and 
crime. In one word, though a prison to a certain extent, and 
for certain purposes, the Refuge need not be thus considered 
further than as a house of reformation ; nor can it be better or 
more correctly described than it was some time since by one of 
its inmates, a little girl, on going to a home in the country 
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When questioDed as to what kind of a place the House of Ref- 
uge was, she replied : '^ It is a boarding-school for poor chil- 
dren." Such, in fact (with manual labor added), is the charac- 
ter in which it is the desire of the managers it should be viewed, 
as well by its inmates as bj their friends. 

From the beginning the institution luis been favored with an 
extraordinary degree of health — but five children dying in the 
first ten years. Death did not enter the House until more than 
three years had passed ; and this first case was of so singular a 
nature as to merit record. The subject was a boy, seventeen 
years of age, who, in a fit of anger, took an ounce of the tincture 
of cantharides, supposing it to be laudanum. He soon fell into 
convulsions of tlie most violent kind, but rallied under treatment, 
and afler a few days appeared to bo perfectly well. Singularly 
enough, he was now seized with a strong presentiment, out of 
which he could not bo reasoned, that he should die on the suc- 
ceeding Sabbath. lie fervently exhorted his associates to reform 
their lives, expressing contrition for his own sins, and trust in 
the Saviour for mercy. His convulsions returned, and he died 
on the day he predicted. Quite singular physical phenomena 
attended his last hours : during the intervals of the convulsions, 
and after they had ceased, while he was in a state of perfect 
iusonsibility and volition entirely suspended, ^' his limbs would 
retain," says Dr. Stearns in describing the case, '' for any length 
of time, the same position in which they were placed by any 
person present. If they were placed in an erect or horizontal, 
or flexed posture, they remained so, perfectly motionless." 

The prevailing good health and defence from malignant 
epidemics are to be attributed, under a Divine Providence, to 
the constant sanitary and hygienic suggestions of the well« 
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known eminent men who yielded their valuable services to the 
House both as managers and physicians — Dr. John Steams and 
: :, Dr. Galen Carter. In later days, with larger numbers, the 
^ same high tone of health has been secnred under the careful 
attendance of Dr. H. N. Whittlesey. When, in 1832, the 
cholera swept over the city with terrible power, and the hos- 
pitals lost a large number of their patients, out of niuety-nino 
cases in the Hefuge but two proved fatal. 

The death of children is always affecting ; but some of the 
most touching scenes that the writer has ever witnessed have 
occurred in the hospitals, when, in the rare instances where 
disease has proved fatal, inmates have left us for another world. 
Wliatever anxiety we may have had in discharging subjocls to 
homes in the country or city ; the gentle, forgiving, grateful, pen- 
itent, and devout tempers they have shown in the dying hour ; 
the intelligent, humble, but confident trust in the Saviour ; the 
peaceful and even cheerful anticipation of the final moment ; the 
affectionate farewell, mingled with a thankful sense of what the 
Refuge had done for them, have removed all fears in reference 
to them and the life upon which they were about to enter. A 
short time before her death, a girl, eighteen years of age, who 
had shown marked results of the religious instructions which 
she had received, sinking under a severe form of typhoidal 
disease, at times delirious, broke the silence of the hospital, and 
brought tears to uU oyos^ by singing, with renmrkable distiuct- 
ness and pathos, the touching lines of Watts : 

'* When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride." 
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In 1832, the removal of Mr. C. D. Golden from the city 
occasioning his resignation as president of the Board of Man- 
agers, Hon. Stephen Allen was elected as his successor. Mr. 
Allen was one of tlio founders of the Society and one of its first 
vice-presidents, lie was a successful merchant and an honored 
citizen, sharing largely in the respect and confidence of the com- 
munity. He was elected to the oilice of mayor of the city, and 
was a member of the State Legislature. ' Interested in all the 
public improvements of the day, his special efforts were directed, 
through the ]nstrument4ility of this Society, to the reformation 
of the criminal and perilled children of the city. He remained 
its president, always proverbially prompt and vigorous in its 
executive business, for a .period of twenty years, until his 
lamented death in 1852. It is one of the well-preserved tradi- 
tions of the Board, that he always called its members to order on 
the exact luomcut of an apimintcd mooting. If a quorum un- 
fortunately wore not present, he would a^oum the meetings and 
although ho met the slightly tardy managers upon the stairs, he 
never returned upon his steps. The result was that the meetings 
of the Board were attended with remarkable promptness, and 
the business yfos considered in regular order, and finished with 
the closeness of legislation becoming a deliberative body. He 
was one of tlie victims of that frightful catastrophe occurring 
that year upon the Hudson — the burning of the steamer Henry 
Clay. 

It has been found, when tlie secret history of many such men 
has been rovoalod, that the constancy of their virtue and charity 
has not been simply a natural characteristic, or an accident 
arising out of their circumstances. In the pocket of Amos Law- 
rence, a copy of a series of resolutions for the government of 
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Ills lifo and temper was fuiiml, and it had ovidcntly biion onon 
and prayerfully perused. 

When the body of Mr. Allen, then a venerable man, full of 
years and lionor, beloved and esteemed by all who knew him, 
was recovered, in his pocket was found a printed slip, of which 
the following is a copy : '^ Keep good company or none. Never 
be idle. If your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to 
the cultivation of your mind. Always speak the truth. Make 
few promises. Live np to your engagements. Keep your own 
secrets if yon have any. When you speak to a person, look him 
in the face. Good company and good conversation are the very 
sinews of virtue. Good character is above aU things else. Your 
. character cannot be essentially injured, except by your own 
acts. If any one speaks evil of you, let your lifo be such that 
no one will believe him. Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. 
Ever live (misfortune excepted) within your income. When 
you retire to bed think over what you have been doing during 
the day. Make no haste to be rich if you would prosper. 
Small and steady gains give competency, with tranquillity of 
mind. Never play at any game of chance. Avoid temptation, 
through fear you may not witlistand it. Earn money before 
you spend it. Never run into debt unless you see a way to get 
out again. Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. Do not 
marry until you are able to support a wife. Never speak evil 
of any one. Be just boforo you are generous. Keep yourself 
innocent if you would be happy. Save when you are young to 
spend when you are old. Read over the above maxims at least 
once a week." 

These are golden sentences, and they were certainly embodied 
in the unblemished and useful life of their i)08sessor. 
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^^ In the service of the institution," saj his brother-managers, 
^^ he displayed in an eminent measure that energy of character, 
that straightforward honesty of purpose, that sagacious common- 
sense and indcfalignblo industry, for ivhich ho was so oxtonsivo- 
ly known in the various public offices and important situations 
ho was called to occupy during his long career." 

On the 1st of May, 1837, the institution was called to part 
with its excellent and beloved superintendent, Mr. N. C. Hart^ 
^' a man," as the managers say, ^' peculiarly qualified for the 
station, on the score alike of talents, habits, and disposition." 
His health breaking down under the exacting duties of his office; 
he was obliged to proffer the resignation of his place, and the 
managers as reluctantly to receive it^ ^^ He was an able disci- 
plinarian," they say in their report ; '< possessed a happy faculty 
of securing the confidence, good-will, and eVen affection of the 
children ; was severe only when severity was necessary ; and 
was indulgent on all proper occasions. In one word, his delight 
was to do good, and his bosom was the abode of every generous 
and benevolent feeling." 
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Mb, Habt's saccessor was Rev. David Terry, Jr., ivho bad 
enjoyed geveral years' experience as assistant superintendent 
and teacher under Mr. Uart. The managers add in speaking 
of the new administration, /'That when they announce that the 
institution has not suffered by the change, they at the same time 
bestow the highest compliment upon Mr. Hart's successor." 

In this report, the thirteenth, the managers change somewhat 
the character of the selections of cases of probable reformation 
which accompany all their reports. '* They have chosen," Ihey 
say, '^ in some respects to vary their plan, by tlie selection of a few 
coses of both sexes in which (ho reformations effected have to a 
certainty been not only thorough but lasting. In order to bring 
out at once the strongest evidences of the great good that has 
resulted from the moral discipline of the institution, they have 
confined themselves to the histories of cases of long standing, in 
uU of which the subjects have been reclaimed from the roost 
vicious courses, have been married and comfortably settled in 
life, and are now worthy citizens and respectable heads of 
families." 

They also remark that, in addition to the cases published in 
the Appendix, '^ they have it in their power to state that two 
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yooDg men, formerly inmates of the Refuge, are dow studying 
for the Christian ministry— one of tliem io this State, and the 
other in Pennsylvania." Of one of these young men they say, 
ho '^ dates his conversion during his residence in the House of 
Refuge." 

• Most interesting and affecting records of seven young women, 
formerly iomates of the House, at that time married, well set- 
tled in life, and the most of them known to bo connected with 
Chrislinn churches, follow this report ; together with the story 
of the history, equally satisfactory, of six young men. To such 
coses the Refuge may turn as did the Apostle to his converts at 
Corinth, and say, ^' Ye are our epistle . . . known and read of 
all men." 

An important era had now been reached in the history of 
the House of Refuge. Population had been gradually expand- 
ing the city toward the property of the Society, until it began to 
break like a wave all around them. The long avenues stretch- 
ing toward the north now ran parallel to the grounds, while the 
projected cross-streets would pass through the property of the 
Society. Twenty-fifth Street, for the laying out of which com- 
missioners had been appointed, would destroy a large portion 
of the buildings of the Refuge. 

A committee appointed by the Board of Aldermen met a 
committee of the Society to arrange the matter, and expressed a 
willingness '' to appropriate a portion of tlie corporation lands in 
the upper parts of the city as a site to which the Refuge might 
bo removed." It is interesting to note the points then consid- 
ered quite beyond the probable encroachments of population, 
and favorable, from tlieir isolated condition, for the establishment 
of the Refuge. The three sites proposed were : — a block on 
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Murray JSUlf botwoea tho Fifth and Sixth Ayennes ; a block nt 
Hamilton Square, between the Third and Fourth Avenues ; and 
the Bellevue .Fever Hospital, with the block of ground between 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Streets, and the First Avenue 
and Avenue A, opening out upon a fine and healthy river view. 
Upon careful consideration it was found that by tlio erection of a 
now edifice for the female department, and a wall, tho buildings 
heretofore used as a hospital could be, without great expense, 
fitted up for the accommodation of the ofilcers and inmates of 
the Refoge. 

• *' October 10, 1839, << At 8 o'clock this morning," says the 
superintendent in the daily journal, ''we were safely and com- 
fortably situated in our new home, at the foot of Twenty-third 
Street, on the East River side. The premises have been fitted 
up by our managers with great care for the comfort, convenience, 
and reformation of the juvenile delinquents committed to their 
charge." 

During the period that the institution occupied tho Arsenal 
gi'ounds, about fifleen years, twenty-five hundred children hail 
been received and sent back again into society. In view of this 
fact the managers remark : '' The community supports this 
class of children partly in poor-houses, partly by charity at 
their doors, partly by larcenies on their property of a petty 
character, until they arrive at manhood ; then society supports 
them by grand larcenies, and sufiurs by their house-breaking, 
OTSon, and every other crime, and has in addition the immense 
expense of criminal courts and of all our prison establishments. 
In the Refoge the children are supported, schooled, furnished 
books, and clothed, on an average of about one year, and at an 
expense of about one dollar and twenty-seven cents per week, 
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while an adult criminal is frequently a burden on the community 
for Ixfe^ at a much greater weekly charge for support and guard- 
ing. Our statistics may not show the precise number reclaimed ^ 
but we vcnlnro to assert that^ if the tweuly-fivo liundred chil- 
dren which tliis institution has received and taught to read and 
write, and bound out to service, had been left in the idle and crim- 
inal courses which they had already commenced, society would 
have paid for and suffered in a tenfold proportion beyond the 
expense of teaching and indenturing these children. It is cer- 
tain that setting fire to but one store or dwelling in each year, 
by any of these children, would have destroyed mor^ property in 
value than the whole expense of the institution from its origin." 
The success of the American Houses of Refuge already 
established, awakened not only much interest throughout the 
States, but much correspondence and many inquiries from Europe. 
In 1837 M. de Metz, a judge of the Court of Assia^, dt Paris, 
was appointed on a commission to visit and report upon the 
prisons of the United States. In pursuing his inquiries, which 
were embodied in a valuable state paper, ho was peculiarly 
struck with the Houses of Refuge in New York and Phila- 
delphia. His own feelings had been deeply roused heretofore, 
by the number and chnrncter of the youths brought into his 
court ; as he remarked a few years since, in a speech in Eng- 
land, '* Many of these were no higher than my desk, and as 
there were at that time no establishments for the reformation of 
juveniles, I was obliged to consign them all to prison." By the 
French law, when a crime was charged upon a youth under 
sixtocui it was permitted to the court at its discretion to acquit 
tlio criminal as having acted ioUliout discernment^ and to deliver 
the youth to his natural guardians, or detain him for education, 
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a period not exceeding his twcnty-flflh year. This detention 
came practically to amount to their incarceration in jail with 
older oiTcndors, and by their dopraving influence, to the ruin of 
the young delinquents. In these American institutions he found 
exposed and criminal children trained and educated with good 
results. He resolved to devote himself to tho work of 
rescuing the young dcUnui (as they were called) of Franco 
from the ruin which he had so often witnessed in his judicial 
office. He at once determined to resign his position and sacri- 
fice the prospects of worldly advancement before him, to ac- 
complish the new mission upon which he was about to enter 
with so much zeal. Upon his return to Europe he pursued his 
inquiries among the institutions for juvenile reform that had 
been already established in Belgium and Germany, and was 
particularly impressed with the remarkable success of Dr. 
Wichem at the Eauhe Ilaus in Hamburg. His active, origi- 
nating mind at once devised a plan combining the Qerman and 
American systems, and engrafting upon them a military dis- 
cipline, peculiarly adapting it to the taste and character of his 
own country. Ho retained the strict order, tho constant labor, 
the regular daily hours of school instruction, and the close 
supervision of the American House of Refuge, but broke his 
institution op into small three-story buildings, capable of holding 
forty boys with their officers. The military discipline supplied 
the absence of walls and burs, in connecliou with tho high moral 
tone of feeling which the noble and admirable chief directors 
were enabled to awaken in the minds of their young convicts. 

The first work of De Metz was to secure the codperation of 
influential minds throughout the empire ; aud by his personal 
influence he succeeded in estabb'shing the '^ Paternal Socie^,'' 
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having for its object a benevolent guardianship over all children 
accused of crime, and acquitted on tho ground of having acted 
without discernment, and who might be committed to their care 
by the magistrates. The objects of the Society would be, to 
secure for tliese children a moral and religious training, together 
with elementary instruction ; to have them taught a trade, and 
then to place them in the country as apprentices to tradesmen 
and farmers. A second office of the Society, whose members 
were scattered throughout the empire, was to keep an eye upon 
the conduct of these children, and to assist them by acting as 
their patrons for three years afler their leaving the institution 
which it was proposed to establish. Thus the English, Amer- 
ican, German, and French systems of juvenile reform, grew out 
of the voluntary benevolence and cooperation of eminent Chris- 
tian philanthropists in their chief cities. 

An old school-mate of tho judge, M. Ic Vicomto do Cour* 
ieilles, who, though he had been in the army, had paid much 
attention to the subject of criminal discipline, and had just 
published a work on '' Convicts and Prisons," became at once 
enthusiastically interested in the new movement. He owned 
an estate at Mettray, four miles from Tours, and one hundred 
and forty-eight southwest from Paris, on the Loire. This he 
at onco devoted to tlie undertaking, and, what was of even 
greater service, he devoted himself, and remained on tho ground, 
literally engaged in tho work, until the moment of his death. 
Ho was attending tho sick-bcU of a youth who had, to all 
nppcaranco, bccomo thoroughly hardened, whon tho latter, for 
tho first time since his ndmisstou into the colony, exhibited somo 
sign of contrition. The joy which tho pious Vicomto oxpori- 
cucod on tho occasion reminding him of an extract from a ser- 
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mon which ho had insortod in liis work on prisons, ho went for 
the volume, and was reading the passage to his friends that 
were around him, when the book dropped from his hands ; he 
was dead ! In his will was fouud this touching and prophetic sen- 
tence, which was also inscribed upon his tomb : *' I have wished 
to live, to die, and to rise again with them " (the boys of the 
colony). 

Before De Metz and the Yicomte took a boy or laid a stone, 
they drew around them twenty mep, the most of them young 
men respectably connected, to become their staff of instruction 
and discipline. They secured also a chaplain (a Catholic) to 
assist them in religious instruction. The judge, soldier, and 
priest, then devoted themselves for nx months to the training of 
their twenty officers. Five honses were first constructed in the 
space of five months ; in ten months they were able to receive 
one hundred and twenty children ; five other houses, a chapel, 
punishment-wards, stables, boms, a complete farm-house, and a 
dwelling for the Sisters of Charity, who became the nurses and 
matrons of the institution, were successively completed. The 
buildings were severely plain and economical in their construc- 
tion. The ground floor was used as a workshop, and each of 
the upper floors served in turn, during the twenty-four hours, as 
a sleeping, eating, and school-room, for twenty boys each — the 
hammocks for bods, and the tables for meals, were swung from 
the sides or lowered upon the centre posts of the building as the 
time for their use arrived. Each house has two carefully-trained 
ofllcers — a chief and a sub-chief — ^together with two subordinate 
officers, holding office for three months at a time, appointed from 
the trained and best-behaved boys themselves, called elder brothers. 
The institution is styled <* The Agricultural Colony of Mettray," 
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avoiding, thus, any term that might of itsdf affect unfavorably 
the reputation of a former inmate, although, as it is generally 
understood wliat class of youtlis become Uie subjects of its 
training, (lie ninilncss of its luinie would in no measure propi- 
tiate a jierson so uncharitable as to distrust a young man who 
Imd Ikx^ii an inmate of a house of refuge. It has an average of 
six hundred lads ; about one-half of whom are employed upon 
tlie farm, and the oUicrs in vadous fonns of mechanical labor. 

" Mcltray," says I3c Metz, " lias first for its basis religion, 
wiUiout whicli it is iniix)ssible for sudi an institution to succeed ; 
secondly, Uie family principle for a bond ; and thirdly, mUitary 
discipline for a means of inculcating order. Tlie mihtary disci- 
pline adopted at Mcttrny is tliis : Uio lads wear a uniform, and 
they marcli to and from their work, Uieir lessons, and tlicir 
mcalft, with tlin precision of soldiors niid to the sound of a 
truni|K!t and drum ; but as Uie sound of the trum|)et and tlie 
dnnii k*mlH men on to itcrfonn acts of heroism, and to surmount 
the greatest ilifficuUics, may it not reasonably be employed with 
tlie saine object at a refonnatory scliool, where, in resisting 
temptation and conquering vicious liabits, true heroism is dis- 
playeil, and a marvellous power of overcoming difBcultios must 
Iw colIM fortli." 

ICvery possible effort is made, by public noUoo and disgraoo, 
to awaken a keen sense of pride and personal honor. ^^ Tlie sys- 
tem of I)c Metz," says Uie London Quarterly ^ " is an elaljorate 
use of the fmHsion (for so we must call it) of emulation. A iMench 
writer (.^f. CVN'liiii) dt^scriln'S it as a kind of alliamx; lK»t\vecii 
vanity and Uio couseience, and remarks Uiat * the founders of 
Hctiniy, in addressing themselves to this quality, have shown a 

remarkable knowledge of human nature, and of the French 
U 
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nature in particular.' Tlio list of honor, as it is called, is n 
general one for tlie Avliole institution, and is displayed in the 
class-room, which is their common place of meeting. Mr. Hall 
was struck by this manuscript, which contained the names of 
three hundred and five colonists, who, during three months, 
had given no occasion for punishment Out of tlic list, fortj- 
seven had been struck, showing that tliese had given no occa- 
sion for punishment since the preparation of the list A 
similar list is exhibited weekly in each £Euni1y, and it is a maik 
of distinction to each &mily to be able to display what Mr. Hall 
calls a dean bill of health, i e., a list, showing that no member 
had been punished in the preceding week. When this is the 
case a flag is hoisted, and tlie insignia of tlie house (consisting 
of presents made by former inmates) are displayed, all of which 
are removed as soon as an offence is committed by a member of 
the &mily." This makes the boys exceedingly watchful of each 
other, and so keen is the emulation between the houses, that 
cases have occurred where fiunilies have petitioned for tlie ex- 
pulsion of an incorrigible member, on account of his keeping 
down the duuracter of the house. The appeal to the sense of 
honor is, after all, not the highest motive ; and, although with 
French children it may have been quite successful, wo should 
doubt its wholesomeness or even practicability to accomplish its 
object OS a general prindpla It may excite to fierce compe- 
tition, engender strife, awaken pride, and foster selfish iifTcctions. 
An appeal to honor does not diange the heart, nor fortify the 
soul against the approaches of temptation in after-life ; it makes 
good soldiers, perhaps, and among some of the bravest in the 
Crimea were foimd the graduates of Mettray ; but whether this 
disdpline will develop a quiet| harmonious Cliristian life and 
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temper, may at least be considered a question. Miss Dix, the 
American phi]antlux)pist, did not receive as pleasant an impres- 
tion of the colony as many of its visitors. Tlie military spirit 
of Uio place and the niaiiifcst tciidcticy of its discipline to divert 
tlie minds of the inmates from the labors and sacrifices of a 
peaceful life to tlie ambitions and fields of war, did not strike 
her favorably. Out of 856 youths that had left Mettray, 223 
liad entered the military service. She also thought the inmates 
appeared widei^fed and overworked, exhibiting a depressed 
rather than a cheerful appearanoa Feeble health now retains 
the excellent fomider in Paris, and the institution lacks the mag- 
netism of his presence. An American friend, personally connected 
with a reformatory institution, modeUed somewhat upon the 
plan of Mettray, has lately returned from a tour in Europe, 
and ratlicr coufinns the vic^vs of Miss Dix. Ho noticed a 
marked lack of tidiness about the premises. 

Wo liavo noticed this iiistitutioti at some length, inasmudi 
as several of the later reformatories which have been established 
in this country have been modelled somewhat after this plan, 
and at the present time it stands rather as the representative of 
tiie advanced line of progress in tliis direction. In simplicity 
of niatingomcnt, in amingcinoiit of buildings, and in the general 
spirit of the institution, we liave no doubt that our family reform 
schools (so called) have improved upon their model. But in one 
respect tiiey can liardly ever hope to equal Mettray — in the band 
of carefully-trained and pennanent oihcers. After all, it was 
not so nuich Uio system as it wns M. do Metz and the Vicointc, 
tliat exercised sucli an influence over tiio young dAentu^ and 
their absence will never cease to be felt As De TocqueviUe 
said (already referred to), it is too complicated a plan for ordinaiy 
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minds to grasp and wield. Instead of liaving one powerful 
mind to be felt throughout tlie institution, almost equally pow- 
erful reformatory minds are required in each liouse of forty in- 
mates. The moral, intellectual, and economical statistics, are 
nbt of a character to give this interesting colony, which hals be- 
. oome the model of! hundreds of others in Europe and several in 
our country, any maikod advantage over the one visited in New 
York, in 1837, by its truly venerable and devoted foimder, and 
which seemed to have awakened in his mind the first practical 
thought as to the reformation of juvenile offenders. 

It is this simplicity of plan, administered wiUi a Christian 
spirit, and with an even and constant discipline, tliat called out 
from Captain Basil Uall, who was, as all know, by no means 
a laudatory observer, during his tour in tliis country, published 
in 1829, the remark, ^^I have rarely seen in any country an 
institution containing less admixture of speculative quackeiy, or 
better calculated to remedy acknowledged evils, by getting at 
their source and checking their growtlu A boimty on virtue, in 
short, is offered to these young people by showing them, while 
their tastes and habits are yet ductile, the practical advantages 
of good conduct" 

Whatever visitor honors Uie House with his presence is 
sure to fmd its inmates engaged in their daily duties. Tliey are 
never called away from their tasks or from tlicir soliools to make 
any exhibition of themselves or of their attuinnicnta In all 
visits from persons liigh in office in this or foreign countries, the 
regular order of the day has remained unchanged, and they have 
enjoyed what they could but appreciate, as did Captain Hall, 
the sight of the institution in its undress, engaged in its legiti- 
mate work. Only upon holidays is this order interrupted, and 
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then the freedom of the inmates is as unrestrained as can con- 
sist with the largest wholesome indulgence. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of the reader that, in many 
of tlio instances given of tlie favorable influence of the institu- 
tion over tlio character and life of its subjects, the persons were 
committed after their sixteenth year. With all these grateful 
facts, it was the conviction of the managers and officers of the 
Kefiige, that the probabihties of reformation were greatly de- 
creased after sixteen years of age, in the instance of both sexes, 
and tliat tlie presence of these older children was seriously 
prejudicial to the younger girls and boys. ^ The managers of the 
Philadelpliia Refuge had gone so far as to say, that '^ experience 
lias shown that after fifteen or sixteen years tlicre is litUe hope 
of reformation.'^ Tlie New York managers say, in 1843, in 
reference to this sentiment : ^* WiUiout meaning to indorse it to 
its full extent) our own general experience, although individual 
cases may occasionally ])rcsent exceptions, strongly impresses us 
with tlie wisdom of tlie limitation in tlic act of April 10, 1840 
(amending the Revised Statutes), which provides that ^ when- 
ever any person, ufider the age of sixteen yearSy shall be con- 
victed of any felony or other crime, the court, instead of sen- 
tencing such jx^rson to imprisonment in a State prison or 
county jail, may order tliat he be removed to^ and confined in, 
the House of Refuge.' " 

They found, however, this limitation almost constantly trans- 
gressed. The year before, a young, woman, evidently above 
eighteen years of age, the limit Ht that time of their retaining 
tlio custody of girls, had been sent to them for a serious oflencc, 
and liad scarcely arrived when her husband appeared and 
claimed her as his wife. The mildness of the discipline of tho 
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Refiige, the avoidance of the disgrace and ruin of the prison, 
and tlie hope of an early discliarge, induced friends often to urge 
the courts to send mature jouUis to the Refuge. 

From its origin it has constantly demonstrated the necessity 
of some other place of confinement for young criminals, no 
longer children, but still not beyond the hoi^e of reformation. 
As the Refuge was constituted, both upon Madison Squaro and 
at Bellevue, having no opportunity for separation, according 
to character or age, in either the male or female departments, 
it was more exposed to the injurious influences of mature youths 
of either sex. As now constituted, with two divisions of boys 
and two of girls, it can, without peril to tho inmates, and wltli 
much greater success, attempt the important work of tho refor- 
mation of boys and girls whose age and experience in crime 
might seem at first to forbid much rational expectation of 
their recovery to the paths of virtue. Tlie second division of 
boys and girls now present an appearance of maturity that is to 
be foimd in few reformatories, either in this country or Euro^xx 
Tlie result is very encouraging. A greater proiK)rtion, indeed, 
of this class tlian of the younger children will i*cturn to their 
old vices and crimes, but a large majority of such inmates, par- 
ticularly boys, have done well. 

Tlie Daily Journal of the institution, which had been faitlifully 
kept from the first, lias become by this time (1843) peculiarly in- 
teresting. Almost every day rc(x)ixls the visit of fonncr siibjocU, 
now grown to manhood. There is a great variety in them, 
some of them recording sad failures, giving satisfiactoiy assurance 
of the trutlifulness of these annals. ^* D. G.," sajs the record of 
April 17th, "one of the first fifty we received into the Refuge, 
came to see us, saying: ^I desire to see my old home once 
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more.* Whilst ho was an apprentice, wo had satisfactory ac- 
oounts of his conduct, and so we have had since. He is now a 
member of a religious society, the father of three children, 
kec^is the yard (for tanning) his master formerly occupied, and 
feels encouraged with his prospect of securing a comfortable 
provision for liis family.'^ 

How interesting and significant the record of the 22d of 
July of this year: "M. D. E., now a sdiool-teacher, formerly 
under our care, malvcs api)licatiou to have a girl indentured to 
him to assist in his family. Ho has a wife and three cliildren.'* 

" S. D. A., who left tlio uistitution ten years ago, called on us 
this day. He served his time fiEdthfully, got a thorough knowl- 
edge of his trade, which he is now pursuing on his own account 
on a pretty large scale. He employs several hands, is respecta- 
bly married, and has two children. He is so much respected by 
his neighbors ttiat tliey voluntarily gave tho place in wliich he 
resides liis name, with ville at tho end of it His object in call- 
ing was to get a girl, and, liaving an order for one from one 
of our Indenturing Committee, he was promptly supplied witli 
the best we had.^' 

" W. H. W., who, eight years ago, waa indentured to J. B., 
a fanner in Now Jersey, called to see us tliis day in compiemy 
witli his master. He was well dressed, intelligent, and manly in 
his bearing, and Mr. B. seemed as proud of him as if he had 
been his own son. He takes his master to tarry the night with 
his mother in the city ; retiuns with liim to-morrow, and will 
take his farm on shares in tho spring.'^ 

Sometimes wo hear induxKstly from the old inmates: *'A 
man from Connecticut, who liad one of our boys, visited us to- 
day, and said that K A., who wsa some twelve years ago inden- 
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tured to a farmer, served liis time faitlifuUy to within one year ; 
that year he bought of his master, who, oonfiding in the integ- 
rity of the lad, trusted him for an indefinite period, or, until he 
should be able to pay. E. then boimd himself for a given time 
to a mechanic, served his time out, got a good trade, paid his 
first master, started in business, got marrial, and is now roclc- 
oned among the most promising of thii citizens of his ago and 
circumstances in the place in which he lives.'' 

The fEulure of a child indentured in a family is by no means 
a £edr measure of the influence of the institution over him. Li 
many cases, perhaps nearly one-half of tlie failures, this may be 
attributed to the lack of wisdom and knowledge of human na- 
ture, or of Cliristian, or even natural kindness on the part of 
those receiving tlie cliild. The homesick and lonesome boy or 
girl is often rather spumed than drawn to the hearts of his now 
l^al guardians, and made to feel that tliey are rather his natural 
enemies than his friends. We are speaking now of the cases of 
fiailure, which form but a small minority of those indentured, 
and we make the statement more confidently, for the sad story 
of the child has been often confirmed. Tlie rejected boy or girl, 
and often the runaway, has been immediately indentured in 
another fiunily, and proved to be imexceptionabla Tlie great 
majority of those placed at service have found good homes, and 
have amply returned the kindness tliat lias been bestowed upon 
them. 

Although quite a long letter, it is sudi a capital one, from a 
gentleman who had taken a boy, in answer to the requisition of 
the indentures that he should report every six montiis in refer- 
ence to his health, conduct, and progress, that we introduce it 
unabridged. We select it particularly for the eminent good 
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sense contained in the close of tbe letter. All persons liaving 
in hand the discipline of young persons may- learn a lesson 
from it: 

"B J , Nwf. 11, 1848. 

** Agreeable to request (of circular handed to me and accompa- 
nying the indenture of Sandy) I address the institution, and be 
assured it affords me a great pleasure to be able to give so good 
an account of Sandy. He lias tlic general work of a farm to 
attend to, viz., to assist to milk six cows, and feed and fodder 
them and tlie cattle and calves ; clean a span of almost white 
horses and feed them before brcakfiast ; and, much to Sandy's 
credit, he takes delight in kecpmg and making his horses look a 
little better tluui any otlier team in die neighborhood. He feels 
quite proud wlieu I am detained in town over night and come 
buck with tlic liurses all stained up from under the charge 
of professed hostlers who do not dean tlie team as well as he 
does. After breakfast there is wood to chop and spHt, water to 
draw from the spring, etc., at all of which Sandy is as good as I 
am. Of our farm- work, he can hoe potatoes and com, husk the 
latter, pull beets, eta, as well as I can. • Next summer he thinks 
he can cut as much grass as I can. I shall give him a scythe 
and let liim try. Ue expects to make considerable next harvest 
as raker and binder ; last harvest he was hardly strong enough, 
except to bind some very hght oat& In hunting cattle, and we 
have a great deal of it to do, as our pasture is so large, being 
notliing more nor less than a largo prairie, Sandy beats me all 
to pieces, for lie is an excellent horseman. We ride bareback. 
He delights to got his cattle up when no other boy in tlie neigh- 
borliood can, which he has frequently done in very dark nightSi 
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I lutvo sometimes feared he wna lost; but he says there is no 
danger of tliat^ for you Gon^t lose the horses, and- he can stick to 
the horse, he knows. 

" When we arrived here Sandy was very sullen and saucy, 
and I was obUged to flog him ; and after about six months he, 
in company with one of my neighbor's boys, ran away. We, 
however, foimd them at night about nine o'clock camped in tlie 
woods with a good fire, probably left by some travellers. 
Brought them home, gave Sandy a severe flogging, and then 
resolved never to do the like again, I liave taken an entirely 
di£ferent course to bring him up. I commenced by appealing 
to his feelings and talking to him ; giving him encouragement 
in various ways, and making him have confidence in himselC 
In hurrying times sudi as liaying, harvesting, and cleaning up 
grain, I mode a . bargain with him, and he has earned enough 
in that way by extra work to pay a part of his winter clothing, 
and he has also a fine cal£ It is my intention to turn his earn- 
ings into stock, and in the course of a few years he \vill have 
quite a smart chance of cattle. I donH think I shall ever flog 
again^ I am well convinced it does no good. Sandy now lias a 
rq;ard for me and takes an interest in things ; flogging would 
only make him do what he was compelled to through fear. 
On/e cheerful hand is worth a dozen grovJty ones. 

" You would hardly recognize Sandy, he lias grown so. He 
is about OS large us I ain c\ix)pt in height^ and is hctdthy and 
strong as a yoimg giant In fact I hardly know wliat or how I 
should do without Sandy.- We commence our school again in 
a few days, and I mtend Sandy shall write you before spring, 
perhaps about New Year's. My long delay in writing has been 
to give a good accoimt of the boy, wliidi I am now able to da 
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In hopes to hear from you oocasionallj, particularly if you could 
communicate any thing to the interest of the boy, 

" I am yours, E. P. D." 

In 1844 Mr. Terry resigned his position as Superintendent, 
havmg for about eight years fully sustained the high reputation 
which the llefuge had won under his predecessor. Mr. Terry, 
filling an important station in the Missionary Board of his chivdi, 
still lives to mark tiio widening iuflueuoc of the mstitution, to 
which he devoted so many of the best years of his life. 

His successor, Mr. Samuel S. Wood, had for some time filled 
the position of assistant superintendent in the House, and was 
fismuliar with the duties and responsibilities of the place. He 
had many qualities of mind and temperament peculiarly fitting 
him for Ids new position. The managers remark of him in their 
twenticUi antiunl rci)ort, *' The experience acquired by him in 
the position he formerly occupied, justified tiie managers in the 
belief that under his superinteudency the institution would lose 
none of its efficiency. In every respect the opinion of the man- 
agers has been fully sustained by the zeal and ability of Mr. 
Wood." 

The previous year, 1843, had been peculiarly fiattal to the 
friends and managers of the institution; during its months, 
Colonel William L. Stone and Samuel Stevens, both active, 
earnest, and greatiy-respected members of the Board, were re- 
moved from its management by deatiu At the close of the 
same year, by a very sudden and adlicting providence the So- 
ciety "was deprived of the valuable services of John It Willis, 
one of tiie noble company of Friends so interested in the charitar 
Ue institutions of tiie dty. He was chairman of the Indenturing 
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Committee, and ably fulfilled its exacting duties down to tlie 
dose of his valuable life. ^^ He took,'^ says the twentieth an- 
nual report, '' a benevolent and active interest in every thing 
calculated to promote the comfort and happiness of tlie unfortu- 
nate children of the Refuge, and with unsurpassed fidelity de- 
voted his time and exertions in the cause of public and private 
charity. By Iiis experience and wise counsels, ho gavo energy 
and effidtooy to the action of this Board. . . . His name," they 
add, " will long be remembered by those who were the wit- ' 
nesses of his benevolent and disinterested exertions in promoting 
the good of sodety.'' 

In the second annual report, we find among the managers 
the name of Robert C. Comdl, a highly-esteemed merchant, and 
a member also of the Sodety of Friends. From the first he was 
one of the most active and effident managers of the Refiige. 
For the last twelve years of his life he held the office of vice- 
president, and when he fell by the stroke of death in 1845, his 
brother managers say of him : '^ His eminent public services, his 
devotion to the cause of public and private charity, his enlai^ged 
and liberal spirit of philanthropy, and his fidelity and zeal in 
promoting the interests of tlid various institutions with which he 
was connected, render his name and memory worthy of our 
liighest respect and veneration." Tlie earliest managers never 
lost their interest in the institution over whidi they had watdied 
with so much anxiety in the years of its first cxix)rimcnt in tlie 
field of juvenile reform. Removal or death only diangcd the 
names upon its Board. It was natural that when death began 
its work the venerable foimders would follow *each other in 

« 

rapid succession. 

The succeeding year marked tlie decease of their admirable 
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treasurer, Cornelius Dubois, Samuel Downer, and John R. 
Townsend ; and, from among ihe lady managers, they are called 
to mention the departure of Mrs. Sarah Hall, wife of the late 
higlily-rcsixjctcd editor of the Connncrcial Advertiser^ Francis 
HalL "For many years," say her companions, "connected 
with tliis charity, and with associations of a kindred nature, she 
devoted her means and energies to the cause of philanthropy. 
She was in frequent attendance at the House, and took a Uvely 
interest in tlie advancement of the moral and religious condition 
of tlie female inmates." 

This year, 1846, commissioners from Massachusetts, appoint- 
ed by the Legislature for the establishment of a State Reform 
School, visited and carefully examined the House. This institu- 
tion, originating in a largo donation (some 170,000) frt>m one of 
its honored citizens, Hon. Tlieodore Lyman, was probably tho first 
Reform School established either in this country or Eim)pe by 
tlic State, and governed by trustees appointed by its Executiva 
llie institution went into o]X)ratiou in 1848. Its buildings were 
first constructed to accommodate five hundred and fifty inmates, 
much upon the plan of the New York House. By a disastrous 
fire some years since one-half of the main edifice was destroyed, 
luid instrail of rebuilding upon the same plan, several small 
liouscs have been ccMistructctl near the principal edifice, cadi ac- 
commodating about thirty inmates. 

As a marked improvement upon the French institution, each 
house is placed under the cluurge of a gentleman and his wife, 
giving much of the cliaracter of a home to the administration of 
its, discipline. It is certainly a very pleasant innovation upon 
tho congregate system ; but it will be seen at once that every 
new house requires for its head a person quite equal liimself to 
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be the superintendent of an institution^ and on this veiy account 
less fitted to fill a subordinate position. 

For the short period that these youths should be detained in 
such institutions before trying the experiment of placing them 
in actual families, and in view of the constant, earnest discipline 
of labor indispensably requisite for the training of sucli vagrant 
and idle children, it may be questioned whether the results 
gained compensate the additional expense and the greater risk 
to the harmony of the establishment, arising out of so many sub- 
ordinate, but, in some measure, independent authorities. There 
is nothing in the reported results of the experiment that give it 
an advantage, as to moral and economical statistics, over tlie 
New York House. Since the opening of the State Sdiool at 
Westborough, other State and municipal institutions have been 
constituted, with Boards of management appointed by Execu- 
tive authority, which probably afford a confirmation of the expe- 
rience of the Massachusetts school in this respect It has been 
managed by some of the foremost men of the State, and, un- 
doubtedly, witli tlie most painstaking care and integrity; yet it 
has been so unfortunate as to come into collision with tlio Exec- 
utive Department of the government; expose its Board to ab- 
rupt changes and its officers to sudden removals ; and, what is 
more serious still, has brought upon the institution itself the dis- 
trust of the community — ^a lack of confidence which, from consider^ 
able personal knowledge of its affairs, we think to be undeserved. 

The experience of the half century fiilly confirms the wisdom 
of keeping such institutions from the perils of our changing pol- 
itics. They should be committed into the hands of those whose 
intelligence, benevolence, enjojrment of tlie public confidence, 
and persona] interest in the work, will secure for them a constant 
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and fjuthful supervision^ and be subject simply to tlie careful 
periodical examination of some proper officer of the State. 

During tlie same year, commissioners from the city of New 
Orleans, and of our own StaU», visited the House in view of the 
erection of similar institutions. A House of Refuge was opened 
ill New Orleans in 1847, and the Western IIouso of llefugc, as 
a purely State institution, went into operation in 1849. 

The Refuge at Rochester follows the system of the New 
Yoric House, except that it was arranged for boys solely. By 
an act of the Legislature, juvenile delinquents, from the first, 
second, and third judicial districts, were to be sent to the latter 
House, and from the remaining five districts were to be sent to 
tlio former. Girls from all parts of the State were still to be 
sent to the New York House. 

The two institutions, although from year to year other estab- 
lishments of a municipal, voluntary, or denominational character, 
Ilivo been ojiencd, have found their Lirgc accommodations re- 
quired for the increasing neglected juvenile popuktiou, chiefly 
occasioned by the enormous immigration annually entering the 
country tlux)ugh our Stata 

Nearly all the later institutions have been constructed on 
the ])rincipl(; of Ht^iKiniting the sexes, not merely hi dinerent 
buildings, shut off by high walls, but by placing them in institu- 
tions in different portions of the country. It was thought by 
many that the attempts which it was supposed would be made 
to hold intercourse witli each other would interfere with the 
discipline and result in mutual contamination. It was also feared 
that the knowledge Uiey might acquire of each other's presence 
in Uie House would become a temptation, or an occasion of dis- 
grace, in after-times. The debate is still upon a living question. 
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and intelligent men differ widely in their views. As a matter 
of facty since the New York institution has been located in its 
present buildings, near each other, but entirely separate, and cacli 
enclosed by its own wall, no difficulty of the nature suggested 
has been experienced. There are no attempts at correspond- 
ence ; no signalling with the oycs or hands in pu1)lio Horvioo, and 
no irritability and desire to gaze upon each other are d]S])layod. 
The curiosity that would become morbid for lack of gratification 
loses its power by constant repetition, and our cliildren sit in 
their capacious and beautiful chapel with as much quiet propri- 
ety as any audience in the land. It is the conviction of the offi- 
cers and managers that tlie morbid excitement wliich attends the 
entire separation of tlie sexes is greatly modified by their daily 
intercourse in hours of labor and devotions in the presence and 
under the eyes of their appropriate officers. No instance of de- 
moralization has been brought to the knowledge of the Superin- 
tendent arising from an acquaintance formed between the sexes 
in the House. 

The beneficial results are many. Both departments liave 
forms of labor incident to their daily necessities requiring the 
services of the opposite siex. In purely male institutions this 
work is done by the bojrs, wliile in female institutions it is per- 
formed by hired men. In the New York House each sex lias 
its appropriate form of labor. The iiiaking, mending, and knit- 
ting form the employ mcnt of a iM>rlion of the yoimgiT girln, U»- 
gether with the washing and ironing of tlie whole institution. 
The boys thus reheved from their inappropriate services are en- 
abled to enter upon trades that afford better discipline for their 
minds and moral faculties, and secure for them a better oppor- 
tunity after their discharge from the House. 
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The experieuoe of the writer, connected as he has been with 
a separate institution for girls, is, that the girls, as a whole, are 
as cheerful, more readily managed, as well fitted for the stations 
tJicy will 1)0 (billed to fill, ns much under the iuflucnrx) of moral 
i-cstroints and iufiuences, in the united institution as in the sepa- 
rate. Hierc wns an op|X)rtunitj certainly afibrded in a school, 
where but thirty were gatliered in a house, for a teacher to draw 
some particularly interesting girl nearer to herself, and to in- 
spire her with liighcr motives and mould her by her own pQwer- 
ful influence over her. Nearly the same results, however, are 
gained by the subdivisions into classes of the same number, and, 
after all, the great thing to be accomplished is, with the shortest 
possible training to secure the awakening of the moral faculties, 
to place these girls in good families, where the imdivided care 
of a Cliristian woman will be devoted to Uieir instruction and 
nurture. Tlie results of a })er8onal examination of a large num- 
ber of girls indentured from the House in surroimding States, 
were peculiarly favorable, both as to the diaracter of the fiunilies 
that had taken them, and the condition in every respect of the 
girls themselves. 

Our cliapel is so constructed, that the gu-ls sitting in the gal- 
lery, and tlie boys in tlio body of the room, are invisible to each 
otlicr ; but, when repairs in this building requu^ us to find 
some other place of assembly, the whole institution met together^ 
on the same floor — the girls separated by a simple passage-way 
from the boys. It was the universal testimony of officers and 
managers, tliat, during tlie Sabbatlis in whicli our worsliip was 
tlius oonductal, not the slightest exhibition of impropriety, or 
even curiosity, ^vas observed. 

The sexes were intended to be educated together, and it: is* 
]2 
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of- no ordinaiy servioe to have the proprieties connected with 
the intercourse of men and women practically taught and illus- 
trated, in the presence of pure persons of both sexes. 

. The opening of the new institution, at Rochester, requiring 
an experienced Superintendent to preside over its oi^^anization, 
Mr. Wood, who liad enjoyed, during his connection with tlio 
House, the entire confidence of its managers, and had brought 
its discipline into an admirable condition of effidenqy, was re- 
quested to inaugurate the internal management of the new 
establishment, and felt it to be his duty to accept the responsi- 
bility. This station he retained, with great credit to himself, 
and benefit to the thousands of lads who have passed through 
the halls of the Western House, imtil the present year (1868). 
His memory will ever be cherished in the hearts of these ' re- 
claimed yoimg men. 

Up to this period four thousand six hundred and sixty-three 
inmates had been received into the House of Refuge since its 
establishment, and it accommodated at this time about tlirce 
hundred and fifty. Of the condition of the institution at this 
period we liave the testimony of the grand jury, at the head of 
which was the ex-Mayor, Hon. James Harper, rendered June 
23,1848: "In happy contrast," they say, in referring to certain 
penal institutions, "is the House of Refuge, at tiio foot of 
Twenty-third Street Here, for nearly a quarter of a century, 
lias been in active and successful operation one of tiio noblest 
and most beneficent reformatory systems ever devised by human 
philanthropy. The physical, moral, and intellectual redemption 
of thousands who were almost lost, has been achieved, and still 
the good work is going on faithfully and efficientiy under the 
intelligent administration of the Society for the Reformation of 
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Juvenile Delinquents, and of the various officers to whom the 
execution of its design is intrusted. There are now in the 
Refuge two hundred and fiftj bojs, and sixty girls, chiefly sup- 
pliiHl from tlic city, tliough siniUl additions are inado from other 
parts of the State. The inmates are carefully instructed in the 
useful branches of a plain English education, and are, besides, 
usefully employed in various handicrdte, qualifying them to fill 
reputable and advantageous stations in society, when they are 
fitted to n^turii to its duties and ])rivilcges. A great step to such 
a return is clTected by tlie system of binding out those whose 
conduct in the Refuge proves them worthy, to suoh employers, 
residing in the country, as are wiUing to take apprentices from 
the institution. The Records aboimd with proofs and illustra- 
tions of the happy agency exerted in this way by the Refiige. 

^ Tlic best evidence that can be afforded of good and humane 
management on the part of those liaving the charge of these 
youthful candidates for reform, is the Uict that, notwithstanding 
the unfavorable influences among which their childhood was 
generally passed, naturally tending to sow the seeds of disease, 
the grand juiy found only two girls, and not one boy, on the 
sick list BSqually strong testimony to the moral care employed 
is presented in the established certainty, Uiat about tlut)0-fourths 
of tlioso who enter the institution, leave it tlioroughly reformed. 
Visits are continually received from such, now become prosper- 
ous and respected members of society. About one-third of the 
expenses is defrayed annually by the proceeds of the boys' 
labor; the residue is met by gmnts from tlie State, and by tlio 
lioenso tax on tlieatrcs, etc. The ph3rsical condition of:rtho 
Refuge appears to the grand jury all that could be desired. 
Cleanliness and order were strictly observed throughout, and the 
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whole flystem of government is monifesUy a Imppy oonibinotion 
of. firmness, kindness, judicious control, and mild persuasion." 

John W. Ketchum, Esq., was elected Superintendent, in 
place of Mr. Wood. He had been for years at the head of one 
of the finest public schools of New York, and for several years 
bad £Etithfully administered the office of Police Judgo in the 
city. He was a man of commanding presence, of a roody ad- 
dress, with a fine, searching eye, fond of children, wiUi mudi 
personal magnetism drawing them warmly to liimself — alto- 
gether a man eminently qualified to take the institution, at the 
point of progress it had reached, and to carry it forward. 

Every year now the reports contain the touching memorial 
tributes of the managers to tlieir deceased members. Tlic noble 
men that laid the foimdations of the House were rapidly fiilling 
away, and leaving its increasing responsibilities to be borne by 
their successors. Captain James Lovett, whose name had never 
been out of the record from the appointment of the first Board, 
in 1824, has a significant star placed against his name in 1850. 
He was '' an attentive and valuable member of the Board,'' say 
his companions, ^'and of its committees, so long as ago and 
health permitted, always an earnest friend. .... He has been 
:added," they remaik, ^' to the number of those good and thought- 
ful men whom Providence has removed from earthly duty, after 
prolonging their lives until tlie efficiency of an institution, 
founded by tlicir wisdom and liberality, has l)ocomo widely 
known, and until its success has caused the foundation of other 
refuges for the some end, and conducted upon the same princi- 
ples OS their own.'' 

Daniel Seymour, B^., one of the most cultivated and intelli- 
gent men whose presence ever graced tlie Board, and who had 
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been for several years upon the Indenturing Committee, left all 
earthly service in the same year (1850). ''To a mind of high 
order, improved by travel and extensive observation, were united 
linbits of indefatigable industry, and an unwearied zeal in tlio 
cause of benevolence.'' His attention became directed in a 
special manner to the wants of the institution, and all his ener- 
gies were enlisted in devising and canying out measures for 
increasing and extending its usefulness. A vice-president of 
tlie Board also, David C. Colden, Esq., son of the first Presi- 
dent, fell this year. Ho was '' for many years a manager, zeal- 
ous and untiring in its cause, as he was wherever philanthropy 
and charity were invoked. In the various positions he held in 
tlie Board he gave constant proof of the tlioughtful and active 
benevolence to wliich his life was devoted, and for wliich his 
memory will long bo clicrislial by the jxx)r and friendless, by 
Uio stranger and exile.'' 

Wliile these good men were resting from their labors, " tiieir 
works were following them." The Daily Jounial is full of the 
most satisfieu^tory assurances that their labors have not been in 
vain. It is difficult to make selections, or to restrain the pen in 
copying: 

''John M. N., who was indentured from here about seven 
years ngo, called to see us to-day. He remained about two 
years at his trade, when his master's shop was burned, and he 
gave up tlie business. John was intelligent and of a studious 
turn of mind, and, having coimected himself with a Christian 
cfaurdi, he secured friends and influence, which enabled him to 
get a collegiato education. Only a few months remain to com- 
plete his course, when he will go, imdcr tiie ausi>iocs of tiio 
diurch of which he is a nieinber, as a missionaty to the hcatiien. 
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and a preaoher of the GrospeL His early history was not prom- 
ising." 

^^ J. S., a lad of eighteen years of age, who was indentured 
to a trade one year ago, called on us, having been permitted by 
his master to come to the city to visit his parents. We have 
had several flattering accounts of this lad's conduct, and liave 
great confidence that he will make a respectable man« He lias 
united with a Christian church, and shares the confidence of all 
who know him. He is very active at his trade, and is earning 
firom six to seven dollars per week for his master. What a 
transition from picking up rags in the street for a living ! " 

'' A. McD., who was indentured two years ago, visited us to- 
day, having served her time out fiEiitlifully, and brings an excel- 
lent letter of commendation £rom her employer. She comes 
well dad, and id quite an interesting girL She has engaged to 
return in a few days and remain with the family on wages. 
Poor child ! slie has Uterally been snatched from ruin. Her 
&ther is a miserable inebriate ; her mother is in die penitentiary ; 
a sister is in the almshouse, maimed, and another sister is a 
wretdied outcast This fiimily presents a sad picture, and most 
sadly does this poor girl weep over it She feels that a provi- 
dential hand directed her to the Refiige." 

^' J. McC, who was permitted to ship in the United States 
service seventeen years ago, called on us. During several years 
past ho has been employed in ilio merchant service as a mute of 
a vessel He lias a wife and four children, whom, by prudence 
and economy, he has not only supported comfortably, but he has 
accumulated some property. He is now thirty-four years of 
age, and will emigrate to California with his fiimily in a few 
days." 
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" Your letter of inquiry relative to Sarah E. W., indentured 
to nie in 1846, has been received. In reply, I am happy to say 
she is still a member of my family, is honest, industrious, and 
improved in education. She is a regular attendant on the Sab- 
bath-school, and ambitious of future respectability and useful- 
ness. She has been hopefully renewed by the Divine Spirit, 
and was one of twenty-three who made a pubUc profession of 
their faith in Christ, in the First Congregational Church in this 
town, a short time since. Ilcr hcai't glows witii gratitude to God 
for the way in which she has been thus far led, and she is an- 
ticipating the time when she can appear in person at the House 
of Refuge, and thank yourself, the managers, and the matrons, 
that slie ever saw that institution, and left it for the quarter that 
she did." 

Such instances might be indefmitely multipUed. Tliey form 
tlio most oflsuring evidences of the reformatory power of the 
Refuge, and of the kindness with which its discipline has been 
administered ; the inmates, Uke duldren of a £unily, reporting 
their sorrows and their successes to their well-remembered and 
beloved home. 
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CHAPTER VL 
bandall's island. 

. As early as December, 1848, Mr. David C. Colden, in view 
of the crowded condition of the institution, three hundred and 
fiffy-fivQ inmates being present in tlie House at the time, moved 
the appointment of a committee to consider the best modo of 
])roYidiiig acconniiodutions for the iucrcusing mmiber of subjects 
and also for their better classification. A committee was ap- 
pointed, and the discussion of these two important questions was 
commenced. 

The opening of the Rochester House, in 1849, delayed for a 
time the report of this committee, as it was deemed expedient 
to learn what relief it would bring to the crowded halls of tlie 
New York Refiige. But the Western House at once justified 
the wisdom of its erection by developing the need of its pro- 
visions for tlic northern and western counties of tlic State, and 
it ^vas able to afford hardly a perceptible relief to the older in- 
stitution. The river counties. Kings and Queens, and New 
York City, as tlie influence of the House became more and more 
appreciated, overran the accommodations at Bellevue. 

In January of 1850, Mr. Seymour, of this committee, made a 
report, which was accepted, urging especially the importance of 
securing the means of classification and the separation of tlie 
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more vicious inmates from the others, recommending a change 
of location and increased accommodations, and the appointment 
of a committee to confer wiUi the city authorities in reference to 
tlie exchange of tho ])roperty of tlio Society then held, for a 
more eligible site. Tliis committee was also to apply to the 
State Legislatiue for aid to erect the new buildings. Tlie recom- 
mendations of the report were followed. 

Mr. Seymour was placed at the head of a committee ap- 
pointed for Uie purposes specified, and secured from tlie corpora- 
tion of the city a prompt response, authorizing the Society to 
sell tlie property held at the foot of Twenty-third Street, and 
to appropriate the proceeds to the purchase of another site, 
and the erection of suitable buildinga About ten and a half 
acres of land on the southern shore of Ward's Island, nearly 
opposite 102d Street, a very secluded site, and one tliat would 
not be likely to bo intruded upon for purposes of business or 
commerce, were first purchased. 

Owing to an objection of Grovemor Fish, to some of the pro- 

« 

visions in the bill wliich passed the Legislature of 1850, em- 
powering the Society to remove their House, and granting them 
an appropriation toward its construction, no further steps were 
taken until tlie succeeding year. 

Upon consideration, the difficulty of access to the site upon 
Ward's Island, and other objections, induced the Society to pn> 
poee to the city government an exchange of this property 
which thoy had purcliased, for some thirty acres of rocky and 
marshy laud, fonning tlie southeastern point of Randall's Island 
Tills proposition \ma accepted, and the building committee com- 
nicnocd its iin]X)rtant work. 

Nothmg could have been more unpromising than the origi- 
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nal appearanoe of the plaoe. Few sites are more charming 
now than tlie noble buildings, surrounded with their hand- 
somely-arranged groimds and fruitful gardens — a very happy 
symbol of the work upon which the Society for half a century 
has been engaged. Her groimds have been recovered from 
stony wastes, and from low and unwholesome marshes, and are 
now botli beautiful and useful. The inmates of her Houses have 
been often the hardest and most unpromising children of the 
land, taken from the lowest haimts, and themselves noxious 
members of the community. Many of them are now an honor 
to her culture, and to the State that has generously offered the 
means both for tlie physical and moral changes which have been 
wrought out here. 

Of the place the committee say: "Tlie Cemetery, or Pot- 
ter's Field, occupied nearly all the best land, and the remainder 
was either 8>vamp or rock. On the western frx)nt the shore was 
indented by a cove, where the tide at high water came up 
nearly to the spot now occupied by the steps of the main en- 
trance to the Boy's House ; while, on the north, tliere arose a 
considerable rocky elevation, covering a portion of the ground 
upon which now stands the entrance of the north wing, the 
termination of this rock being immediately upon an extended 
swamp. To the south, tlicre was another mass of rock occupy- 
ing a great part of the space now covered by the building of 
tho Girl's Dwelling, rcadiing to a height neai'ly et^ual to some 
of the buildings afterward erected thereon." 

The estimated expense of grading and preparing the grounds 
for the buildings was so heavy ($20,000), that the committee 
would not hiove forward until they had submitted it to the con- 
sideration of the Giovemor, Washing^n Hunt, who from the 
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first} manifested a lively interest in the imdertaking, and to the 
State Comptroller. " Go forward," said the Grovemor, " and I 
will stand by you." 

Tho not of tho Legislature, appropriiitiug $60,000, required 
that provision should be made for one thousand inmates. Three 
hundred dollars were oiTered for such a plan of the new build- 
ings as might be selected by the committee, and eight competi- 
tors presented their designs. That of Messra Dwight and Bry 
ant was accepted. -^ * 

These well-known architects had made such generous pro- 
visions in the dimensions and arrangements of the immense 
buildings, tliat several of the committee, although reluctant to 
disturb the admirable proportions, became alarmed at the great 
cost which would be entailed upon them. Finally, Mr. R. G. 
Hatfield, of tliis city, was instructed to reduce the plans to meet 
tlic views of the majority of tho oomiiiiltcc, and was. appointed 
architect for tho construction of the^buildings. 

This year (1852) tho honored president of the Board, Hon. 
Stephen Allen, closed his active and valuable life in the terrible 
catastrophe heretofore mentioned^:* The Society had been sin- 
gularly fortunate in its two presiding officers, in securing men 
of miimrkablc executive ability, of great persistence of purix)8e, 
and sharing in a very large measure the confidence and reqxxst 
of the commimity. It was equally successful in the election of 
the successor to Mr. Allen, Robert Kelly, Esq. He was the son 
of a successful merchant of this dty, entered Columbia College 
at tlie head of his class, retained the position through his course, 
and graduated witli the highest honors in 1826, when he was 
but eighteen years of age. His £Bither died a year before his 
graduation. At the urgent solicitation of his brothers, a few years 
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older tlian liimsclf, he cntared into business with Uiein, ratlicr 
than upon a profession. *' During his commercial career," says E. 
& Van Winkle, Esq., in a published tribute to his memory, ** he 
was distinguished for perseverance and untiring industry, for 
extraordinary attention to detail, for great decision of character, 
and for an integrity and sense of honor which no t(;inptation 
could reach. No misrepresentation, however slight, on the 
part of his derks, was ever allowed to paias unrebuked. By ilie 
establishment of just and inflexible rules in every department, 
be acquired for himself and the house a reputation for integrity 
and fairness never excelled." 

Ten years of business life conducted upon these prindples, 
commenced, indeed, witli a considerable capital left him by his 
father, endowed him with an ample fortune, and he retired £rom 
active connection with business before he had reached his twenty- 
ninth year. 

During his active life he had kept up his scholarship, and 
become master of tlie French, Spanish, Italian, German, and He- 
brew languages. Upon leaving business he did not simply 
return to his beloved studies, but while he was tiblo to devote 
more time to them, he gave his best years and ripened powers 
to the various public societies and charities tliat eagerly availed 
themselves of his rare abilities. He became a trustee of the 
New York and of Madison Universities, and >nis tlio president 
of tlie Boaixl of Education when tlie Free Academy, now New 
York College, was established — an enterprise in which he was 
peculiarly interested. "The success of the scheme," seljs Mr. 
Van Winkle, " both of study and discipline, is enough alone to 
stamp liis name as one of the most enlightened and judicious 
among the friends of education." The portrait of his fine, intel- 
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ligcnt face, of which our engraving is a poor representation, 
hangs in an honored place upon the walls of the hall of the 
Board of Education. Mr. Kelly recommended tho establish- 
iiirnt hIho, nnv.v a few ycarH of ox{X)rimciit with ilio instituliou 
for males, of an academy of equally liberal scholarship for the 
other sex. He died before he could initiate so praisewortiiy an 
enterprise, and the undertaking still awaits the *' man and the 
hour." 

He became oonuccted with the management of the House of 
Refuge in 1839, and from that tune until his death the institu- 
tion retained a remarkable hold upon his sympathies. His bi- 
ographer sa3rs : *' He regarded this charity with more favor than 
any other, because he believed it to be the most useful of all the 
truly benevolent institutions which adorn our dty. He would 
often, with trembling voice, tell of cases of reform, where the 
vile had been reclaimed by its influence and had become good 
and virtuous citizens." * Hd was peculiarly fitted for the place 
and the circumstances, when called to be the president of the 
Board of Managers upon the death of Mr. Allen. He \vas a re- 
markable presiding officer. *' As a presiding officer," says Mr. 
Van Winkle, " over defiberate assemblies or public meetings, he 
will 1x3 long remembered as being almost unequalled. Having 
complete command of temper, a dignified and most courteous 
numner, with perfect fiiimess toward those who differed from him, 
and a keen sagacity and prompt decision, which enabled him to 
forward business and give the proceedings a practical direction, 
he earned a reputation in tliis respect second to no man in tho 
State" But he bccaQie the head of the institution at an hour 
of iHx;uli:u' rcsiionstbility. Tlic Board had just entered upon an 

• "A Tribute to the Memory of Uobort Kelly;* by E. a Van Winklo. 
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undertaking involving great pecuniary liabilities, and tlicso wcro 
to be met by its success in convincing successive Legislatures of 
the necessity and economy of the large appropriations required. 
Mr. Kelly took broad, manly, and hopeful views, and never for 
a moment distrusted the good sense, honor, or generosity of his 
State. He entered upon liis duties with the laying of ilio cor- 
nerstone of the now buildings, and closed them witli liis elo- 
quent dedicatory address. 

As president of the Board, ^' he was the principal instigator 
and mover of an extensive reform in its management and disci- 
pline." No man's mark is more deeply impressed upon its regular 
tions than his. He was, indeed, a martjrr to his interest in the in- 
stitution. Delaying into the evening of April 37, 185G, that he 
might attend an examination of the schools, and crossing East 
River in an open boat, he was seized with a severe cold. He never 
recovered from it Although no danger was apprehended at first, 
the attack increased in violence imtil he peacefully departed, 
fully sustained by the grace of the Grospel, of which, from his 
youth, he had been an humble and faithful disciple. '^ He died 
in the midst of tlio community in which he was bom and reared ; 
in the midst of which he had displayed his remarkable qualities ; 
in which his virtues were known, and by which they were ap- 
preciated. Seldom has the death of a private citizen been fol- 
lowed by such imivcrsal regret. With the public acknowledge 
mont of his worth," says his memorialist, " by the civic autliori- 
ties, and by the numerous scientific, political, financial, and be- 
nevolent bodies he was connected with, we have mingled ours " * 
(the " Column," of which social and literary dub he was an hon- 
ored and beloved member). 

• ** Tribute to the Memory of Robert Kelly." 
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His colleagues say of him, in the report that announces his 
decease : '* We regret to be obliged to record the great loss the 
institution has sustained in the removal by death of its late presi- 
dent, Robert Kelly. For years ho had taken a great interest in 
this institution, and had devoted much time, and thought, and 
labor, to put it upon a finn foundation. In the midst of a vari- 
ety of pressing duties, he alwajrs placed his judgment and influ- 
ence at its service, and our buildings on Bandall^s Island will be 
a lasting memorial of his lofty ambition to bo usefuL The good 
which he has done will ouUivo those whom he benefited. Our 
institutions profited largely by his life; his departure at this 
period seems most unfortunate. He had exerted himself with 
great perseverance to procure the funds necessary to pay our 
debts and complete our buildings, and our success in these par- 
ticulars in his lifetime would have crowned one of his fitvorite 
labors." 

The corner-stone of the main building of the boys' depart- 
ment was laid upon the 24th of November, 1852, in the presence 
of the officers of the Society, the mayor and corporation of the 
city, and a large number of guests. After the usual introduc- 
tory services, Hon. A. C. Kingsland, mayor of the city, was in- 
troduced and made an appropriate address. '* The occasion," he 
rcinnrkod, *' ou whicli wo are assembled is one of no ordinary 
importance and interest — ^importance in view of the influence 
which tlie labor this day commenced is to have upon the rising 
generation, and interest in view of the truly noble and philan- 
thropic motives of those associated in the enterprise. We are 
not hero merely to lay tlio comer-stono of a public edifice wiUi 
im|)08ing ceremony ; we are hero to commence the foundation 
of a building whicli may in time scud forth to the world wise. 
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good, and virtuous citizens, whose influence and examplo.will be 
felt and acknowledged fiir and wide. .... The youth grow- 
ing up in our midst in vice and ignorance, without moral re- 
stramt, may be placed within the reach of proper care and cul- 
ture, through the medium of such an institution as this ; habits 
of industry and discipline may be acquired which will follow 
diem into tlic world and render them good and useful citizens. 
And many, who otherwise might find a home in a prison-cell, 
or end an ignominious career upon the gaUows, may live to bless 
the day in which they were thrown under the kind and paternal 
influence which tliis association seelcs to impart 

^^ I am very happy, gentlemen, to liave the honor, as chief 
magistrate of this city, of t^ikiug an ofTiciul part in these oercmo- 
nies; as a private citizen, my warmest syjupathies liuvo ever 
been enlisted on behalf of the association, whose members now 
surround me, and I am glad to lend my official cooperation to a 
measure wliich will tend to enhance so greatly its usefulness and 
enlaige the sphere of its operations, the gratifying results of 
which must cause a thrill of pleasure to every heart" 

•The mayor then proceeded to perform the ceremony of lay- 
ing the corner-stone, the secretary of the Building Committee, 
J. W. 0. Leveridge, Esq., having deposited in a cavity of the 
stone all tlie published documents relating to tlie history and 
discipline of tlie institution. 

At the close of these ceremonies, Mr. Kelly, as pi-csidcnt of 
the Board, delivered a very interesting and impressive discourse. 
Opening with a full outline of the history of the Sodety from 
its origin, describing the close relation of the Board to its man- 
agement, and referring to the sources from which the institution 
derived its support, ho adds : '^ It will thus bo seen tliat tlie So- 
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dety is a private corporation, employed by the State as the care- 
taker, educator, and reformer of its juvenile vagrants and ofFend- 
cr& But tiiough a private corporation, it is completely under 
the ooiiht)! «)f the repn^MitntivoB of the people. All the inmates 
it admits it receives by law tlirough rcguLir commitments by 
judges and police magistrates, and when it shall be found not to 
fulfil its objects properly the law can take away all its subjects 
and put an end to its operations. It is an organization for the 
enlistment of a body of vohmtecrs devoting themselves to a be- 
nevolent task, giving a full account of their action, accumulating 
a store of experience in their work, and continued in their trust 
until their services shall be no longer required. 

^^ The position of the Society toward the State was presented 
with characteristic force and eccentricity by the late reverend 
and venerable Dr. Stanford, so long the chaplain of oiu:. public 
charitable institutionn, in a scnnou preached in the House of 
Refuge, on the first Christmas-day after its o|)enh)g. *Tako 
this child away and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages,' was the text The daughter of Pharaoh represented 
the State, and this Society was the nurse into whose arms the 
child was committed. The good doctor did not forget tiie ap- 
pI'iRition, whi(^h he urged with great zeal, that tiie nurse's wages 
should be punctually and liberally paid. Tlie Managers of the 
Society "will feel it tiieir duty at the present juncture, in view of 
the heavy expenditure they are compelled to undertake, to repeat 
the appliccUion to the city and State authorities." 

Of the result of the labors of the Society, continued at that ' 

time for more tiuxn a quarter of a century, he remarks : " It is 

not easy fqr us to estimate the good that has been accomplished 

in the House during the twenty-eight years that it has been in 

13 
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existence. A very large majority of its five thousand graduates, 
of both sexes, have been saved without doubt, whereas tlio 
greater port probably would otherwise have been lost to them- 
selves and others, ruined for time and eternity, and £ated, by the 
law of tlieir moral natures, to spread, wherever they should 
go, tlio leprosy of evil One «)f tho j)lejisantcst circniasfcuioc:* 
connected with our labors is tho ovidcnoo wo are ooustimtly re- 
ceiving of an entire change of character that has taken place in 
children who have been under oiu: care, as shown by letters firom 
them, by information from those with whom they are living, and 
occasionally by visits at Uie House of men who introduce them- 
selves as former refuge-boys, and expirees their gratitude for 
what the institution did for them.'' 

Having been twice disturbed in the sites selected for the 
House, by the encroachments of a rapidly-increasing city, he 
congratulates his audience upon tlie assured prospect of perma- 
nence. They were now "safely, conveniently, and admirably 
located, where streets cannot cut through the premises, and the 
tide of Hie city's population can never dash agauist its walls." 
Of the Commissioners of Cliaritics and Con-cctions, who hml tho 
charge of the nurseries connected with the Almshouse depart- 
ment, at the upper end of the island, he says : " Wo mean to bo 
good neighbors, only we intend to compete with tliein in tho 
supply of apprentices, and gain, if we aui, tho reputation of 
furnishing tho most useful and l)ust-lK;havc(l childix^ii. Our 
formidable wall of enclosure Avill protect our children fipom the 
contamination of theirs, or vice veraa^ as the case may be." 

He closes this admirable address with these eloquent sen- 
timents: "We have now, upon one of our isles of the un- 
fortunate, laid tiie comer-stone of a temple of humanity. This 
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range of beautiful islands seems to have been set on purpose to 
be a moral rampart around our great city. The towers which 
sliall be erected upon them, unlike tlio fortresses which encircle 
the cities of tlie Old World, are not for our defence against 
foreign enemies, nor to overawe oiu: own peaceful citizens, but 
for tlie protection of the destitute, and for a defence against 
crime and depravity. There is something peculiarly appropriate 
in such a site for the purpose of our institution. The unfor- 

• 

tuiiatc and erring youth who shall be gathered upon this Isle of 
Refuge, separated from the dty by yonder silvery channel, and 
breathing the pure air of heaven, will look, within a short 
period, upon a dense mass of buildings, homes of comfort and 
domestic happiness, reared by industry, and tenanted by thrifty 
with churches and school-houses scattered among them, and will 
SCO what labor and virtuous endeavor, the restraints of law, and 
the iunuenoc of education and religion, have done for the great 
body of that vast population. 

" I have called oiu: House of Refuge a temple of humanity ; 
and, when I think of its purpose, to receive the young vnthin 
its shelter, reclaim and restore them, teach them the duties of 
the present Ufe, and tell them of the Ufe herafter, it seems to 
1110 to be, in its spirit and object, an embodiment of that beauti- 
ful expression of the Saviour of mankind — * Suffer litUe chil- 
dren to come unto me,'* " 

We have seen how suggestions received from one continent 
become the seeds of abundant harvests of good in another. As 
early as 1820, while tlio great Scotch divine. Dr. Clialmcrs, W!is 
tlie minister ot tlie Tron Church, in Glasgow, with an outlying 
jwrish of ten thousand soul??, ho became deeply impressed witli 
tlie slight benefit received by a large portion of these Uiousands 
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from the Cliristian trutlis uttered in the house of God. Ue saw 
and felt the impossibQity of drawing the poor, intemperate, 
miserable criminal population, which, of all others, most needed 
the Gospel, to the public services of the sanctuary. They will 
not come to the chiux^h, but the Master has sent the church to 
them: "Go ye into all the world, and preach the Grospel to 
every.creature." 

Dr. Chalmers determined to institute an experiment Hav- 
ing secured the services of the afterwBid deservedly celebrated 
Edward Irving, at that time just ready to enter upon the office 
of the ministry, a man eminently devoted, with all his eccen- 
tricities, he commenced the work of evangelizing the whole 
district, calUng in as additional laborers the deacons of his 
church; day-schools and Sunday-schools, lectures and public 
Sabbath services, were held in the humblest accommodations, and 
near to the residence of the most neglected portion of the popu- 
lation. The experiment was peculiarly successfid, and the in- 
terest excited by it never left the mind of the great preacher. 

Long after, when a theological professor, resident in Edin- 
burgh, in 1845, at the age of sixty-five, he determined to or- 
ganize another movement for carrying the light of Christian 
truth into one of tlie most abandoned portions of tlie city. The 
scene of this most successful and encouraging exi^erimcnt was a 
|iart of the city in much the same moml (condition as the 
worst portions of the Fourth and Sixth Wards of New York, or 
as the Five Points before its redemption. " The locality se- 
lected," says Dr. Hanna, in his interesting biography of his 
father-in-law,* " as the scene of his projected enterprise, was the 
West Port ; a part of Edinburgh to which, a few years pre- 

* Memoir of Dr. Cbalmcn, vol. ir., p. 888. 
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viously, an infamous notoriety had been attached b j those secret 
murders (by a person named Burke), the discovery of which 
sent a thrill of horror through the land." The population here 
seemed lost to all the decencies of a civilized life. The children 
were growing up in ignorance of any thing useful, but nurtured 
in vice. '^ The physical and moral condition of this community 
was deplorable ; one-fourth were paupers on the poor-roll, and 
one-fourth were street-beggars, thieves, or prostitutes." 

The doctor was again successful m fmding a pious and labo- 
rious co-worker, Rev. Mr. Taskcr, who entered heartily into his 
grand idea of changing this barren waste, with Gkxl's blessing, 
into a fruit-bearing Christian field. When Mr. Parker '^ made 
his first visits to some of the filthiest doses, it was no uncommon 
thing for him to find from twenty to thirty men, women, and 
children, huddled together in one putrid dwelling, lying indis- 
criminately on tlie floor, waiting the return of Uio bearer of some 
well-ooncocted begging letter, or the comuig on of that darkness 
under which they might sally out, to earn, by fJEur means or foul, 
the purchase-money of renewed debauchery. Upon one occa- 
sion, he entered a tenement with from twelve to twenty apart^ 
mentfl, where every human being, man and woman, were so 
dnnik tliat they could not hear tlieir own 8(|iialid iufauts crying 
in vaui to them for food. He purchased some bread for the 
children, and, entering a few minutes afterward a neighboring 
dram-shop, he found a half-drunk mother driving a bargain for 
more whiskey with the very bread which her famishing children 
should bo eating ! He went once to a funeral, and found the 
assembled company all so drunk around the corpse, that ho had 
to go and lx!g some sober neighbors to come and carry the coffin 
to the grave. It was a formidable enterprise — to many it would 
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have seemed altogether hopeless — ^to come into close quarters 
wiih such a population. Aided, however, by that band of 
zealous associates wliich his public lectures and many private 
interviews by which they were followed up, had gathered around 
him, Dr. Chalmers went hopefully forward." * 

The great problem was, to aid this wretched community to 
help itself and not to perpetuate its pauperism by simply cany- 
ing them food and improving their homes ; to inspire them to 
seek for their children the iadvantages of an education, and tl)e 
privil^i;es of the house of God, and not merely build school and 
meeting houses for them. A school-room was hired '^ at the end 
of the very dose down which Biuke and his associates decoyed 
their unconscious victima Fronting the den in which those 
horrid murders were committed, stood an old deserted tannery, 
whoso upper store-loft, approached from witliout by a flight of 
projecting wooden stairs, was selected as affording the best ac- 
commodation which the neighborhood could supply. Low-roofed 
and rpughly floored, its raw, unplastered walls, pierced at irreg- 
ular intervals with windows of unshapely form, it had little 
eidier of the scholastic or the ecclesiastical in its aspect , but 
never was the true work of school and church better done than 
in that old tannery-loft of the West Port" * 

A nominal sum to awaken a feeling of independence on the 
part of parents, was charged to secure the advantages of the 
sdiool, one of tlio best teachers tliat could bo found iu the 
country having been obtained for the position. WiUiin two 
years, through the aid of Christian friends, and always securing 
the small contributions and consequent personal interest of the 
people themselves, a comfortable church and school-room had 

* Memoir of Dr. Chalmers, vol. i?., p. 896. 
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Ix5en built, a model tcnementrliouse constructed, and the tone of 
the community wonderfully raised. Tlie great preaclier did not 
live to see the full result of his experiment, but in his last cinni- 
Inr, issued Iwforc his death, he antici|xitcd it, " We have long 
tliought," he said, " tliat tlie failure of every former attempt to 
reclaim tlie masses of our population is due to the insufBciency 
of the means which have been brought to bear upon them ; and 
while deeply sensible that means alone will prove of no effect 
without the blessing from on high on tlie devotedness and con- 
scientious labors of tliose into whose hands they are intrusted, 
yet we hold it irrational to look for any great or sensible result 
witli BO slender an apparatus as that of Sabbath-schools and 
prayer-meetings, and rare occasional visits from house to house, 
under the conduct, it may l)e, of a few missionaries for the whole 
of a Inrpfc town — each sinking under the weight of tlie many 
tJioiisanils who have lieen committed to his care, and dispirited 
by tlie want of any such visible fruit as miglit serve to satisfy 
liotli himself and his employers tliat his efforts arc not wholly 
dissipated or lost, to all observation at least, in tliat mighty 
aggregate of human beings wherewith he lias to deal It is un- 
diT Uiis conviction that we have long advocated tlie conoentnir 
\\im of n>iniiiciisurato cfTorts and means on a small enough terri* 
tor}'. Wliat cannot be done in bulk, and all at once, let us try 
in separate portions. .... Tlie very essence of our scheme lies 
in the tliorough operation of what we have called the territorial 
principle. We limit our attention to a single district or locality, 
itself split up into sulMlistricts, liaving each a C^irislian agent 
attached to it ; so tliat not a home or family which might not be 
frequently and liabitually visited by one liaving tlie cliargo of 
not more, if powble, than twenty housdioUa By this busy 
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internal miasionaiy process a vast amount of direct good might 
be done." 

All tliese visits were made to tell upon Hie economical and 
spiritual well-being of the population, and especially upon the 
constant attendance of the children upon school, and of all upon 
the pubUo services of the Sabbath. 

In five years after the £ir-seeing and devoted originator was 
in his grave, the ripe firuit of his early sowing began to appear. 
The whole character of the locality was changed. Between four 
and five hundred children that, except for this truly Christian 
movement, would have been the abandoned outcasts of die 
streets, were in daily attendance upon the schools ; ^^ nor vxm U 
known tliat there %oas a simjle child of a family rcmhtU toUli- 
in the West Port who was not at school^ Well may the bi- 
ographer of Dr. Chalmers remark : " Of what other like district 
in this country could the same be said, and by what other in- 
strumentality could it have been accomplished ? The most com- 
modious school-room might liave been built, and the ablest 
teacher salaried, and the education offered gratis to all the £uni- 
lies, and yet hundreds of these children liavo remainod untiuight 
It was the district visiting, and the zeal especially of those ladies 
by whom a special oversight of the children's regular attendxuioo 
at school was undertaken, by wliich this great achievement lias 
mainly, been accomplished.'' 

Such an experiment never stands long alone. It becomes 
like the prophetic handful of com sown upon the mountain, the 
harvest of it soon " shakes like Lebanon." Every large city has 
its West Ports— poverty, and vice, and crime, naturally concen* 
trate in local centres, and become the more terrible by this very 
aggregation. These plague^pots, however, do not confine their 
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-corrupting influence Avithin tlicir own limits, but iK)ison the 
whole atmosphere. When, a year or two since, our city was 
threatened witli the ravages of the Asiatic cholera, there were 
I'niuiii (puirtcrs, crowded witli overflowing tenement-houses, and 
nH3king with filth, whore it was well understood that the fatal 
plngue would make its first appearance, and from whence, if it 
were once permitted to gather head, it would spread over the 
whole island. Prompt and energetic measures were taken to 
purify these ])redcstined seats of disease, and so eflicient wero 
Uie sanitary appUcations in these unwholesome quarters, that 
even they were defended firom the pestilence, and the whole dty 
was saved. There are the same well-known and well-defined 
centres of vice and crime ; indeed they are the same filthy local- 
ities where all forms of physical disease are bred.*^ The mala- 

* Mr. Oliver Dyer tliuH ileflcribos a Now York tciicincuUliouBc: "A por- 
aon who has never seen a New York tenant-Iiouao can form no idea of ibeao 
8tructurcfl. Some of them arc eight Btories in height, including basement, 
and arc built two to a lot (26 by 100 feet), one in front and one in rear, for 
cconomT*8 sake. The basement is usually crowded with families ; and somcv 
timcs the cellar underneath, lying below high-water mark, and frequently 
flooded by the tide, swarms with squalid women and children, burrowing in 
miasmatic lairs. A hall, about three and a half feet in width, usually runs 
through the centre of the building, dividing it into two tiers of apartments 
on each floor, from l)nscnient to attic, and these apartments are 8ubdivide<l 
into front, middle, and rear, making six suites on each floor. The flrst-fltmr 
fronts arc often used as low groggeries, with the families of the owners living 
in the rear of them, and the remainder of the building is packed, six families 
to a floor, clear to the roof. These houses arc sometimes built twice and 
even thrice as deep as the one we have been describing, with six and even 
right suites of apartments on each side of the hall, making from twelve to 
sixteen stiitrs to a floor. 

** Tho expression, ' suites of apartments,* will bo certain to mislead the 
reader as to tho real character of the rooms in which these people live with- 
out n special statement on tho subject They should really bo callod 9d$ of 
drru. They usually consist of two rooms, a living-room and a pl«cpingroom- 
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rial influenoe of these looolitics poisons tho whole city. It is mi 
impressive saying of Mr. Oliver Dyer, that no child is safe so 
long as any child is neglected. Five or six little girls, all of them 
under fifteen years of age, were taken from one of the lowest 
haunts of the dty and sent by the Police Court to the House of 
Befiige. Their parents were in good drcurostonccs, and very 
respectable persona They were quite overwhelmed to learn 
what had occurred. They had sent them every day to school or to 
their work, and they had never been absent from their homes at 
night They could not believe that the testimony against them 

tho first being about eight feet by ten, and the second seven feet by ten, and 
averaging seven feet in hciglit. The bed-room liaa no ventilation except what 
it gets by the door opening from tho living-room ; and tlio living-room, when 
hi tho centre of tho iloor — that is to say, when it is not a frant or rear room — 
has no ventilation or light except what it gets througli tlie door and a win- 
dow opening into tho narrow hall. The so-called living-room is used to cook 
and wash in, and is also frequently used as a shoe-shop, tailor's shop, or for 
other manufacturing purposes. 

** Not unfreqoently two families — yea, four families, live in one of these 
small sets of dens ; and in this manner as many as 1 2U families, numbering 
over 800 souls, have been packed into one such building, and some of tho 
families taking boarders and lodgers at that. And woi*8e yet, all around such 
tenements, or in close . proximity to them, stand sluughter-housc!*, stables, 
tanneries, soap-factories, and bone-boiling establishments, emitting lifd-de- 
Btroying exhalations. Nor have we yet reached the climax of these horrors. 
Ont such nest of pest-pits would be bad enough, even if planted on a wide- 
spreading prairie ; but, here in New York, we have scores of them, towering 
in such close proximity as to shut out the air and sunlight from their in- 
mates — with noisome, stench-reeking alleys leading to the rear houses, with 
yawning cesspools and privies in the areas, and steaming garbage-boxes on 
the sidewalks, and gutters running with festering filth, altogether forming a 
conglomerate mass of indescribable nastiness, from which ceaselessly go up 
such rank-smelling odors as might well cause the Man in the Moon to hold 
his nose as he passes over them. 

** Persons who have never applied their noses to this matter may tliink 
that theso expressions aro rather strong ; but they do not begin to bo as 
strong as the smells.** 
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w(X8 true / but the little girls confessed to their personal partici- 
pation in the fHghtful vices of the place where they were found. 
They had been beguiled into it during their intermissions from 
school or work, and Iiad always been carefid to i*cach homo at 
the proper hour. It is the poison of the streets that occasions 
tlio constant surprise we feci in learning that so many of the 
children of our reformatories have been religiously trained, and 
enjoyed the affection and coimsels of Christian parents. In 
leaving so many neglected diildren in the streets we ixxril the 
safety of all the others. 

Cluistian women in our city, encouraged by these successful 
experiments in Scotland, impressed with the truth that vice and 
crime could only bo cured by going to the fountain-head, and 
deeply moved by the appalling moral condition of certain por- 
tions of the city, were the first to dctenninc to put forth prac- 
tical efforts for their regeneration. 

As early as 1848, the ladies of the Home Missionary Sodety 
connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church had fixed their 
eyes upon tiie Five Points, which was then the most abandoned 
and frightful portion of the city, as a sphere for then* operations. 
" We all feel," they say, in their report for that year, " that this 
is emphatically mmiofi ground. We jilcad for the children — 
tlic children, because through them we ho|x; to reach the 
parents — the children, because ere long they will hold the des- 
tiny of our dty within their hands." 

There were some features that rendered this field more diffi- 
cult of cultivation and hopeless than West Port, in Edinbui^h. 
In Uio latter the great body of tlie miserable population was of 
a ooinmon nationality, and the question of a religious beUcf 
would have hardly occasioned a serious discussion. In the Five 
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Points almost every nationality under tlio heavens was ropro- 
Bcntod) and bitter seotarian prejudices greatly einbarnissed the 
progress of the work. But to £Etith nothing is impossible ! 

A low valley, between Broadway and the Bowery, onoe the 
site of a pond of water, with a depth in the centre of fifty feet, 
on which the first boat sailed over propelled by Btcam,*^ gradually 
filled up, but badly dnuned, tlio angles of Uie iianx)\v, dirty 
streets, running to and through it, forming five comers around 
an irregular and indefinitely deep mud-hole in the cenb*e — such 
was the physical geography of the place in 1850. Of the gen- 
eral aspect of its tenements, and the moral character of its popu- 
lation, that wonderful artist in descriptions of wretchedness and 
crime, Charles Dickens, has given us the picture to life, as it 
struck his eye a few years before the ladies commenced their 
work of redemption. ^'Let us go on again," he says, in his 
" American Notes," " and plunge into the Five Points. But it 
is needful first, that we take as our escort these two heads of 
the police, whom you would know for sharp and well-trained 
officers, if you met tliem in the great desert . . . Tlua is 
tlie place ; tliese narrow ways, diverging to the right and left, 
and reeking ever3rwhere with dirt and filth. Such lives as are 
led here bear the same firuit here as elsewhera Tlie coarse 
and bloated &ces at the doors liave counterparts at home and 
all the wide world over. Debauchery lias made the vexy houses 
prematurely old. Sco how the rotten licams are tumbling 
down, and how the patched and broken windows seem to 
scowl dimly, like eyes that have been hurt in drunken frays. 
Many of these pigs live here. Do they ever wonder why their 
masters walk upright in lieu of going on all fours I and why 

* aiart of Jolin Fitoh, 1793. 
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they talk, instead of grunting. ... So far, nearly every 
house is a low tavern, and on the bar-room walls are colored 
prints of Washington and Queen Victoria, and the American 
cuglc. . . . What i)lace is this, to whicli the squalid squaro 
conducts us? A kind of square of leprous houses, some of 
which are attainable only by crazy wooden stairs without. 
What Ues beyond this tottering flight of steps that creak be- 
neath our tread ? A miserable room hghted by one dim candle, 
and destitute of all comfort, save that which may be hidden in a 
wretched bed. Beside it sits a man ; his ellx>ws on his knees, 
his forehead hidden in his hands. ' What ails that man ? ' asks 
the foremost oflSoer. * Fever,' he sullenly repUes, without look- 
ing up. Conceive the fancies of a fevered brain in such a place 
as this I Ascend these pitch-dark stairs, heedful of a faise foot- 
ing on tlie trembUng boards, and grope your way, with me, into 
tliiH wolfish dcD, where neither ray of light nor breath of air 
ap]x»u^ to come. A negro lad, startled from his sleep by the 
officer's voice — he knows it well — ^but comforted by his assur- 
ance that he has not come on business, officiously bestirs himself 
to light a candla The match flickers for a. moment, and shows 
great mounds of dusky rags upon the ground, then dies away, 
and leaves a denser darkness tlian before, if there can bo degrees 
in such extremes. He stumbles down tlie stairs, and presently 
comes back shading a flaring taper with his liands. Then the 
mounds of rags are seen to be. asiir, and rise slowly up, and the 
floor is covered with heaps of negro women, Avaking from their 
sleep, their white toclh cliattcring, and their bright eyes glisten- 
ing and winking on all sides, with suqmsc and fear, like the 
countless n^|>ctilion of one lustonislied Africjui fiice in some 
stiiuigc mirror. Mount up these other stairs with no less caution 
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(there are traps and pitfidls hero for those who are not so well 
escorted as ourselves) into the housetop, where the bare beams 
and rafters meet over head, and calm night looks down through 
the crevices in the roof. Open the door of one of these cramped 
hutches, full of sleeping negroes. Bah I they have a charcoal 
fire witliln, tlicro is a smell of singeing dothos or flesh, so close 
they gather round the brazier, and vapors issue fortli that blind 
and suffocate. 

** From every comer, as you glance about you in these dark 
streets, some figure crawls, half-awakened, as if the judgment- 
hour were near at hand, and every obscure grave were giving 
up its dead. Where dogs would howl to lie, women, men, and 
boys slink off to sleep, forcing the dislodged rats to move away 
in quest of better lodgings. Here, too, are lanes and alleys 
paved with mud knce-decp ; underground chambers, where they 
dance and game, the walls bedecked with rough designs of 
ships, and forts, and flags, and American eagles, out of number ; 
ruined houses, open to the streets, whence, through wide gaps 
in the walls, other ruins loom uj^on the eye, as though the 
world of vice and misery linil nothing else to show; hideous 
tenements which take their name firom robbery and murder ; all 
that is loathsome, drooping, and decayed is here ! " 

Tlius forbidding, in only a passing visit, did Uiis locuhty ap- 
pear to Mr. Dickens. But this is only a faint picture of the 
reality. ^^ It was a God-forsaken place," says one of tlio reports 
of the House of Industry, ''where neither education nor re- 
ligion was permitted to enter, and the respectable inhabitants 
of New York, though then living not far from the scene, were 
callous of, and indifferent to, the fearful degradation which there 
existed. Certainly as no spot of ground on this oontment liad 
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the reputation of having been the witness of more crime, so no 
spot had such repulsive features or exhibited \vant and woe in 
darker colors. Every house was a l^rothel, the resort of persons 
of every apre, box, and (X)lor, every store a dram-shop, whcit), 
from moiiung until evening, tlie thieves and abandoned charao- 
tcrs of tlio town whetted their depraved tastes, and concocted 
future crimes and villanies." 

Into this waste of sin and wretchedness went these heroio 
and devoted ladies, accompanied by their minister appointed by 
die New-York lilcthodist Conference, Rev. L. M. Pease, a man 
of remarkable magnetic power, and having many endowments 
{leculiarly fitting liim for this work. A hall was hired and 
it wiu filled on iiie first Sabbath, and seventy scholars were 
formed into a Sunday-school The obstacles in the way of these 
pioneers were appalling, but they were successfully overcome . 
from tiio first An advisory committee of Christian geutlo- 
nien, practical business men, was selected, who cordially yielded 
tlieir advice and pecuniary aid in carrying forward tlie undertake 
ing. In 1852, having long felt the need of sufficient room, one 
of the ladies, who had been a ward visitor of the New-York 
Clothing Society, proposed the purchase of the Old Brewery — 
a name which it bore from the business once carried on in it, but 
at tliis Ume inhabited by hundreds of the most depraved char- 
acters — as offering a favorable site for a mission-house, and 
abolishing at one blow one of tlie most terrible resorts of crime 
and vice, embraced in the field of their labors. A daily paper, 
describing the place as it then stood, says : ^ *' An alley extends 
all around the buikliiig; on tlie iiortli side it is of irrpgulor 
widtli, wide at the entrance, and gradually tapering to a point 

* Ab quoted in the "Old Brewery,** p. 47. 
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On tJie Opposite bide tUo pjissagc-way is known hy tlio iU4niB of 
' Murderer's Alley,' a filtliy, nurrow patli, scai-cciy tUree feet in 
width, (AnoUier portion of tlie alley was called tlio Den of 
Thievea) There are double rowa of rooma tkrougbout the 
building, entered by the alley-ways on either side. . . The dark 
' nd winding pasBage-ways, which extend tlironghout tho whole 




tiiiilding, miist liave nlTonletl a convenient mcjins of ctscajio to 
tliicvcs and criminals of all kinds; there ure various liiding 
places recently diacoverod, whicli have also, no doubt, afforded 
tlie means of escape to offendera against the laws. In the Horn 
in one of the upper rooms, a place was found where the boards 
had been sawed; upon tearing tliein up, liuninn bones were 
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found, the remains, no doubt, of a victiin of some diabolical mur- 
der. Our way was explored bj the aid of a single lamp, in com- 
pany with two gentlemen and a guide ; besides these, were a 
number of rather rough-looking customers, who a})|X3arod as 
much interested as any one elsa But it was not until one of 
the gentlemen complained, in one of the dark passage-ways, of 
a strange hand in his pocket, that their chsLracters were sus- 
pected. Then our guide informed us, in an undertone, that we 
were surrounded by a gang of the most notorious pickpockets 
and tliieves of that section, and that we must take good care of 
our watches, or we should lose them. . • . The basement of the 
building is even worse than the upper part In a lower room 
not more than fifteen feet square, twenty-eix human beings re- 
side. A man could scarcely stand erect in it Two men wete 
flitting by tlie blaze of a few sticks when our company entered ; 
women lay on a mass of filthy, unsightly rags in a comer, sick, 
feeble, and emaciated ; nix or seven children were in various at- 
titudefl about the comer, and tlie smoke and stench of the room 
were so suffocating that it could not long be endured." 

The announcement of such a site for a mission was received 
with surprise, but further consideration showed the wisdom of the 
projKwcr. Tlic property was purchnscd ; the old walls, that hod 
long resounded with curses, were demolished, and tlie corner- 
stone of tlie new edifice was laid by Rev. Bishop Janes, with 
the impressive words : " For the promotion of education, of vii^ 
tue, and of reUgion, and to promote the best interests of men, 
and the glory of Gkxl, we now lay the cornerstone of tliis edi- 
fice, hi Uie name of the Fadier, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost" Wliere Avas once tlie foulest liaunt in the city, is now 

to be seen a plain and substantial stmcture, containing within 
14 
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its unple wnlls u dmgtcl, ptrson.i^, Bulioul-n 
tooraa, and tcnomeuts for twenty fniiiiliea. 

During the eigbtcon years since its orgunizaliou Uie Society, 
enjoying tbe aid of a auooeaaion of exoellent miuistere, by doiai- 
oiliory visits, by serinoos, by looturca, by teiapenuice asdooiationa, 




by day-schools, and Sunday-schools, liiis Ixicii operuling upon 
the individual members of this wretched population. The result 
may be stated in figures, and may be seen by the eve tn the 
entire phywoal chanire of the vicinity, and in tlio Incnaiscd value 
of property, but tlie chief results can only bo ineosurcil by tim 
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Divine cje — the hearts tliat have been redeemed and made 
happj, Uie thousands of jouug Uvea that have been snatohed 
from oourses of sin, the inspiration that has been given to hun- 
drcds of otlierH in dinfercnt ]iarts of our land and England to 
''go and do likewise" — ^tho full measure of these resuliB God 
only knows. Eocli one of the original band of kdies entering 
upon the work still survives, to enjoy the wonderful suooess that 
has followed their humble oommenoement Rev. J. N. Shaffer 
Itas been for a number of years tlicir misRionary, entering hoart- 
. ily, and witli great prudence and devotion, into the ^^arious op- 
portunities afforded him for tlie execution of his truly evangel* 
kal misBion. 

About a thousand destitute children have been phM»d in 
good and permanent homes in the country. Although origi- 
naioil and managed by mcnilwre of tlio Mothcxlist Episcopal 
Uiurdi, it lias bo(Mi generously sitsUiiiied by different denotmna> 
tiofw, atMl lias liccn conducted in tlie most catliolio and unsoo 
tarian manner. 

The first missionary, Mr. Pease, conceived from the beginning 
of his work a broader scheme than the constitution of the Mis- 
sion or the funds at the command of the hidies justified. De- 
siring to rndfYTin Uio adults, as well as tlie children, if ]K)6siblc, 
he mw Uiat iMiUiing could be done witliout providing forms of 
liotK'st remunerative labor for them. His widely different vicH-s 
soon seporatcd him from Uie original organization, ^d hiring 
several Ikkjsos \i\ytm his own ros]K)nsibihty, ho and his wife with 
extraordinary self-denial and diligence devoting themselves to 
the work, he filled his rooms with the former occupants of the 
wrcit^ied dens around him, |)rovided Uiom with work, disposed 
of their nianufiioturcs, opened schools, and conducted 
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Servioes, until his atrcn^h began lo yield under tliu liiinluu. 
The' oommunity became greatly interested iu his movcinoDts, 
lutd aid ia the form of money and personal aaaiatanoe was frody 
offered. 

In 1854 the Mission was surrenderod into the hands of a 
body of trustees, formed under an act of incorporution from the 
Legislature, Mr. Puase still remaining Snpcriiitcndcnt. Tliiitugh 
munificent bequests and donations, an immense edifioe, adapted 




to all the purposes of suoli a mission, and known fur and wide as 
the Five Points House of Industry, was erected, nearly opposite 
the Mission-house of the kdies. 

In ttie thirteen years of it^ existence, in addition to its char- 
itable work in the House and out of doors, and to the opportu- 
nities for hihor wliich it has supplied, tlie Rouse of Industry has 
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gathered within its walls 18,087 children, and has, as is also the 
case with its neighbor at the present time, between four and five 
hundred pupils from the vagrant class in its schools. 

A fiinn was purclinsal in Westchester, for the employment 
of the boys, to wliich Mr. Pease retured upon the fiiiltire of his 
hcNilth in 1857. Tliis fann eventually caino into the hands of a 
Lutheran association, under the direction of Rev. Mr. Passevant, 
* who proposes the establishment of orphan-houses, upon the plan 
of Wichcm in his Rough House at the Horn, in Hamburg.^ 

Mr. Pease was followed by able successors : Mr. Talcott, now 
of the Providence Reform School ; the beloved, devoted, and mar- 
tyr Barlow, who fell a victim to his self-denying zeal ; and the 
present Superintendent, S. B. HaHiday, than whom, perliaps, no 
one is more familiar with the poverty, misery, and crime of the 
dty, or has more judicious views of the best agents and agencies 
to meet the existing condition of thinga 

Tlio trustees of the House of Industry have of late taken 
another advance step toward the abatement df social crime, on 
the part of exposed young females in the dty, by opening a 
large and well-arranged boarding-house, on EHizabeth Street, 
called " The Working-Women's Home," where neat accommo- 
dations and wholesome food, with the privileges of a Christian 
family, can be secured at a very low price per wedc 

In 1866, Rev. W. C. Van Meter, a young Baptist dergy- 
man, having just graduated from a seminary at Granville, Ohio, 
on his way to visit New York, fell upon Solon Robinson's 
touching story of " Hot Com," founded upon inddents gathered 
in tlio mission-work at Five Points. A man of ardent tempery 
of tlio tcndorost sensibilities, with a peculiar love for children, 
and earnest in his devotion to the cause of his Master, his soul 
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was set on fire by the irresistible pathos of the story of the little 
redeemed outcast Among the first places he visited in the dty 
was the Ladies' Mission. He united with them in their religious 
services. His heartiness, his' tenderness, his simple and affecting 
eloquence, drew attention to him at once, and arrangements 
wore made to secure his services to present the claims of the 
work to the community, and to discharge the duties of a mis- 
sionaiy. His acquaintance with the West, its wants, and its ' 
opportunities, suggested to his mind the expediency of removing 
the poor friendless children from the city, and placing them in 
£Eunilies that would eagerly receive them and bring them up as 
their own. In May, 1855, he took the first delegation of the 
children of the street, and transported tlicm wcstwanl, attracting 
much attention by the way. 

He had left the service of the Mission, for a Bible agency, in 
1861, when, being struck witli the terrible moral condition of 
the Fourth Ward of our diy, with a tenant population packed 
in at the rate of two hundred and ninety thousand to the square 
mile, almost destitute of Protestant instruction, with as many 
ram-shops as tenements, with the vilest dance-houses and dens 
of in£Euny in the city, and swarming with neglected children, he 
said to himself, ^' This is my field of labor ; here I can distribute 
penKmally and most effectually the Word of God." Starting 
out like M&ller, of Bristol, in simple dependence upon a Divine 
Providence, he hired rooms, resolved not to go in debt, and not 
to turn a destitute child from his door. He called his house 
^ The Howard Mission and Home for Little Wanderers." He 
sought not the aid of the Legislature nor of the city authorities, 
but threw himself upon the charity of the religious community, 
not of this city only, but of the land, as the whole country, in a 
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degpree, is affected by the moral oondition of the citj.^ His fiedth 
was justified by the results. During seven years he has been 
able to make provision for seven thousand five hundred and 
eighty-one diildren, of clothing, food, instniction, and, where it 
has been required, of suitable homes in tho coimtry. After 
working alone for three years, he surrendercil the work into tlie 
hands of an incorporated Board of Trustees, by whom he is em- 
ployed as the Superintendent of the Mission. 

Upon the expiration of the lease of the buildings, which he 
had liired, last year (1867), the trustees, sustained by a generous 
community, secured lots on the opposite side of the street, and 
are erecting a suite of edifices adapted to the various benevolent 

* Mr. OlWcr Djer thus proiicnis the clainiK of the city upon tho coantry : 
" Oar country friends must help us, not only for our own protection, but for 
tlioirs also. In some respects the evils which result from the present condlUon 
of Uiiiif^ In this city fall moro heavily on thorn than on us. Tlio statlstloi of 
vitro and crime show that their ranlis are more largely recruited from tho 
families of the State at large, tlian from the native families of this city. 
Young men and young women are constantly coming hither from other parts 
of the State to seek their fortunes, and too often they find them in a felon** 
eeO, or a casta way*s grave. The minions of vice and debauchery go forth from 
this dty to the utmost bounds of the State, seeking whom they may lure into 
the ways which lead to death. There are keepers of houses of ill-fame in 
this city who have daughters at country boarding-schools, under assumed 
fuuncs, — whether sent there as decoys, or to escape their mothers* shame, 
wo cannot tell ; but, in any ovcnt, what virtuous motlior would not shudder 
at the thought of her daughter*s sharing the room and bed of one of thcAc 
children of sin and infamy I 

^ A faint notion of the result of ail these things may be conceived by con- 
sidering the fact that, at the last investigation of this matter, made a few 
months ago, there were one hundred and eighty-three families living In the 
State at large, represented among the abandoned women of this city. That 
Is an average of over tliroo families to a county, and more are coming all the 
time. Not a week passes Uiat the railroad trains do not bear hithCr, fVora 
other parts of tho State, fugitive daughters fleeing from homes which ihaU 
know thorn no moro forovor.** 
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operations of the Society. The oflfeot of tliis mission upon this 
dark qiiarter of the city, especially upon its exposed childhood, 
is manifest 

The site which Mr. Van Meter had previously used has been 
bought by the Roman Catholics, and a very handsome edifice, 
under the care of the Society of St Vincent de Paul, has been 
erected, called tho St James's School It is intended to offer the 
same opportunities to neglected Catholic children that the Home 
for Little Wanderers has offered to all indiscriminately. It also 
serves as a house of detention for the Catholic protectorate at 
West Furms, and, in this capacity, receives an annual approprifr- 
tioil from the dty. 

These positive preventive movements, instituted within those 
precincts of the city where heretofore juvenile crime has been 
nurtured, have been eminently useful in decreasing the vicious 
and perishing classes, and have excited much attention and in- 
terest throughout our country and Europa In Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cleveland, and other cities, similar missions 
have been instituted, and in oiir city, among both Protestants 
and Catholics, otiier enterprises somewhat similar have been 
undertaken. 

One of the most interesting of these is the St Barnabas 
House and Chapel, imdcr the auspices of tlie Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and intimately associated in its mission work with 
the House of Mercy and the Sheltering Arms. Tliese several 
institutions, in different parts of the city, receive and administer 
to all forms of want, weakness, and exposure, of both sexes and 
all ages. The chief duties in the truly benevolent woric of these 
institutions, under the direction of clergymen, are performed by 
a body of intelligent Christian women, voluntarily associating 
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themselyes under the title of the Protestant Sisterhood of St 
Maiy. Since 1866 the officers of the St Bamabos House have 
instituted a ^Midnight Mission" among the abandoned girls 
of tlio cityi wliich has been attended with quite encouraging 
success. 

In the commencement of the half century which we have 
been considering, the minds of thoughtful men were drawn to 
the injudicious multiplication of eleemosynary institutions, and 
to tlio evil cfTcct of an unwise administmtiou of cluirity in the 
encouragement and nurture of pauperism. In 184^'43, this 
sniue condition of things again attracted the attention of thought- 
ful men. It was found that there were in the city ^^ between 
tliirty and forty benevolent societies in operation for the relief 
of particular classes of the indigent, and which imited moral ob- 
jects witli the relief of physical want It hod become evident| 
however, from tlio results, tliat their modes of relief were dcfect- 
iva For, even with this enlarged provision, in addition to the 
suj^plies of legal charity, while every dass of the indigent ap- 
peared to be provided for, the streets were still filled with men- 
dicants, the benevolent harassed with applications, and impor- 
tunate impostors constantly obtaining the aid which was de- 
signed only for the needy and deserving." ^ 

A consideration of these facts resulted in the formation of 
the *' New-York Assodaiion for the Improvement of the Condi- 
tion of the Poor." Under the judicious administration of the 
Corresponding Secretary and (xeneral Agent of this Society, 
Robert M. Hartley, Esq., the whole system of public and volun- 
taiy cliority in tlio city lias been greatly siinpfificd, directed to 
legitimate objects, a harmony of action Iwtwccn difTcrcnt asso- 

* Eighth Annual Report of the Ncw-Tork JuTcnile Asylttm. 
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oiationB seourod, and a rosidonoo in tlio work-hotuio nuido tlio 
involuntazy condition of the sturdy beggars that heretofore in- 
fested the streets. 

No association for the improyement of the poor can proceed 
£ur in the inquiry as to the cause of pauperism without being 
confronted with the fact that juvenile vagrancy and truancy fonn 
the great fountain of supply for mendicancy, intemijerance, and 
oriminaliiy. This association foimd itself forced to consider the 
hd that many thousand children, without proper guardians, 
were wandering in the streets and prowling around the markets, 
docks, and public resorts, constantly tempted, and &lling into a 
. criminal lifa They found tlieir number was so large that Uie 
Refuge could not accommodate them if any serious olTort were 
made to relieve the streets of their presence ; and they consid- 
ered their characters to be still so imhardened and hopeful, that, 
after a short training of perliaps tliree or four months, they 
might be safely removed into the country. Thus, with the same 
accommodations, a very much larger niunber of youth might be 
instructed for a season, and then be placed away from the temp- 
tations of the city. 

Public attention was drawn to the matter by able articles in 
the daily and religious prints, and very general interest among 
benevolent men was excited. In October of 1849, a committee 
of the Association, consisting of Joseph B. Collins, Thomas 
Denny, Frederick S. Winston, Apollos R Wctiuoro, and Rob- 
ert M. Hartley, was appointed, to consider, among other things, 
the subject of making some effectual provision for the benefit of 
the depraved children of the city. To this committee were af- 
terward added Benjamin F. Butler, Luther Bradish, and Hora- 
tio Allea After entering upon their M(ork, the committee 
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learned, through the major of the city, Hon. Oaleb S. Wood- 
hull, that another oompanj of gentlemen were engaged in the 
oonsideration of the same question. These persons — Dr. John 
]). Rons, who l)ccainc the first 8U|x;riutendont of the institution 
which grew out of this movement, Solomon Jenner, James EL 
Titus, and Isaac Hopper — were invited to a common meeting at 
the mayor^s office, and, afker the discussion of various proposi- 
tions, a sulMX)mmittee was appointed to present the subject to 
the State Legislature, and to secure an act of incorporation. 
The result of their efforts was, that the State Legislature, for 
1851, constituted twenty-four well-known and benevolent mer- 
chants of the dty as a body corporate imder the title of the 
"New York Juvenile Asylum," for the purpose of receiving 
such children, between the ages of seven and fourteen, as 
might be voluntarily intrusted to their care by parents, or be 
committed to Uiem by oom()etent legal authority. By an equal 
voluntary subscription and appropriation from the dty Super- 
visors, the ample and handsome structures for the House of Re- 
ception, in the heart of the dty, and the Asylum, near High 
Bridge, were constructed. 

The annual expenses of the institution are borne by the sub- 
mriptions of individuals and tlio dty government ; its Execu- 
tive and tlie president of the Council are ejo-officio members 
of its Board. Two hundred thousand dollars have been con- 
tributed by private benevolence for the purposes of the institu- 
tion since its establishment 

In its House of Reception all vagrant children of the street 
can bo placed, and, if proper guardians do not appear within 
ten days (notice bdng given, if they can be found), the child 
becomes the ward of the Asylum, to be trained, discharged, 
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or indentured through its minorily, at the discretion of its 
managers. 

The institution has 1)een admirablj conducted, and has been 
an object of deserved pride to its managers and to the city. Its 
schools have been efficiently sustained, and the moral influence 
of the Asylum has been excellent over the diaracters of its 
young protdg^ 

Its Board has very thoroughly organized the woric of send- 
ing children to the West, employing a permanent and intelli- 
gent agent, who makes his residence in Chicago, and becomes, 
by personal examination, familiar with the most favorable por- 
tions of the country for the distribution of the children sent 
from the institution. Within a short })criod annngcinents havo 
been made to open a House of Reception in Chicago, to receive 
any child that may be returned by the party taking him, as un- 
suitable or incorrigible. A very important addition this is to 
their other fieudlities for placing these children in Western home& 
Their agent is expected, also, to make periodical visits to the 
children, and keep up a correspondence with the £Eunilies where 
they are placed. More than two thousand eight huuditxl chil- 
dren have already been sent to Western homes. 

The managers have the power, of which they avail them- 
selves, of committing incorrigible subjects to the House of 
Refiige. In the period of sixteen years its Board has had, for a 
longer or shorter period, under its control, nearly thirteen thou- 
sand children (12,942). 

Their two Houses are now in an admirable condition of neat- 
ness and efficiency, and are filled almost to their utmost com- 
fortable limit The Superintendent, Dr. Brooks, is an intelUgent 
and ddlfiil physician, and a gentleman of large experience in the 
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government and training of neglected children, liaving been 
Superintendent for a number of years of the Farm School con- 
nected with the State Almshouse Department, in Massachu- 
setts. The Asylum near High Bridge, with its five or six 
hundred boys and girls, is an honor to the city, and is making a 
manifest impression upon the vagrant ciiildreu of New York. 

Ragged Schools, as they were called, some years before 
these American missions among the perishing classes of the com- 
munity, luid been organized and prosecuted with cucouragiuj 
success in England. 

These collections of the lowest and most vicious of the street 
bhildrcn in various dties of Qreat Britain originated in the 
interesting experiment of a poor shoemaker, in the town of 
Portsmouth. Through an accident which h^pened to him in 
the dock-yard, where his father was a sawyer, when ho was 
fifteen years of age, Joim Pounds was crippled for life. The 
sad condition of a little nephew, who was a cripple, like himseU^ 
awakened his sym|)atliies. lie adopted the lad, and, as be was 
not in a condition to pay for his education, he undertook it him- 
selt To make study more agreeable to the boy, he sought in 
the streets, among the outcast and poorest of the children, com- 
panioits for him. Becoming greatly interested in tlie work, he 
continued and enlarged it, when tlie boy for whose sake it was 
first established no longer needed his instructions. Finally, the 
adiool gathered within his humble shop consisted of forty 
scholars, including twdve girls. 

Those chikiron were the most destitute and degraded in the 
town. lie called tliein his ** little blackguards.^^ **Hany a 
time ho lins Ixxm known to go out upon tlio public quay and 
tempt such as those, by the offer of a roasted {lotato, or some 
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' such Bimple thing, to enter his sohooL There is something in 
the voice and manner of an earnest, truthful man, which is 
irresistible ; it is an appeal made to that divine image of which 
there is some trace still left in the most corrupted heart ; and it 
was seldom, therefore, that the summons of John Pounds passed 
unheeded; and when once at the school, his scholars seldom 
needed urging to come a second time, for their master taught 
them not only * book-learning,' as he called it, but his trade ; if 
they were hungry, he gave them food ; if ragged, he clothed 
them as best he could ; and, added to all this, he joined in their 
sports." * It is certainly no matter of wonder, that when he 
died, suddenly, in 1839, at the age of seventy-two, ^the poor 
diiklron who thou formed his (^liiss wept, und sonic of tliem 
fainted on hearing the news." 

The success of this individual experiment in Portsmouth 
attracted many eyes in Oreat Britain and in this country. A 
society was formed soon after the death of John Pounds, in the 
Scotch city of Aberdeen, under the leadership of Sheriff Watson, 
for the purpose of supplying instruction to all the vagrant chil- 
dren of the city, in connection wiUi wholesome meals and 
industrial occupation. 

"The police were instructed by the magistrates to convey 
every child, fomid begging in the streets, to a large room, which 
also served as a soup-kitchen; and thither, on the 19tli of May, 
1846, seventy-five children, boys and girls, were token. The 
scene which ensued was almost indescribable : confusion, uproar, 
quarrelling, fighting, and language of the most horrible kind, 
were to be encountered and vanquished. The task was a hard 
one, but the committee, before the evening, succeeded in estab- 
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lishing sometlilng like order. The diildren were then told tliat 
this place was open for them to return to daily, and they were 
invited for the morrow, but were, at the same time, told that, 
whetlicr they came or not, they would not longer be allowed to 
b^, since food, no less than instruction, was offered to them 
there. Tlie next day the greater }X)rtion returned, and the 
committee of managers were able soon to report the most grati- 
fying results. * Whereas a few years since,' they say, * there 
were Uirce hundred and twenty children in the town, and three 
hundred and twenty-eight in the county of Aberdeen, who, 
impelled, by their own or their parents' necessities, to cater for 
tlieir immediate wants, prowled about the streets, and roved over 
the country— cheating and stealing their daily avocation — ^now a 
begging child is rarely to be seen, and juvefiUe crime is com- 
pamtivcly imknowiu' " * 

This example was soon followed with very encouraging, if 
not equally successful, results, in various parts of the .kingdom, 
llie effect upon juvenile and adult crime was noticeable, and ihe 
Christian spirit and effort called forth by the missions among the 
abandoned classes powerfully impressed even those who had 
been trained in vice. A notorious thief said to one of the mis- 
sioniu'y tondiors in liondon, who visited liim in prison: *'I 
always considered religion all humbug, and the persons hum- 
bugs who were paid for praying and preaching, but, when I see 
people taking young thieves, who are following in my steps, out 
of the streets to save them from ruin, this is something like 
Christianity." 

Just about Uie )X3riod of the establlslunent of the Juvenile 
Asylum, a young man from Litchfield, Connecticut, was pur- 
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8uing his theological studies in the Union Thoologiml Sominoiy, 
in this oity. Seeking opportunities for usefulness on the Sab- 
bath, he offered his services in aid of Mr. Pease, in his mission 
among the wretched children of the Five Points, to the public 
penal and charitable institutions, and to the singular meetings 
whidi were instituted a little before this time among the Arab 
boys of the streets and docks by Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, tlioii 
connected with the American S. S. Union, and others, called 
** BojTs' Meetings," the first and most remarkable one being held 
on the comer of Hudson and Christopher Streets. Upon finish- 
ing his course at the seminiury, Mr. Charles Loring Brace (for 
this was the young theologian's name) in company with his friend 
Olmsted, author of " Walks and Talks of an American Fanner," 
travelled, on foot, over Oreat Britain, and a considerable portion 
of Europe. He gave his attention especially to the considera- 

**tion of the condition of the lowest, the vagrant, and criminal 
classes, and the measures taken for their elevation and reforma- 
tion, in the countries ho visited. 

Upon his return, while cng<iged in the preparation of tlie 
various volumes in which ho luis embodied tlio results of his ob- 
servations and studies, he devoted himself to a more thorough 
personal investigation of the most wretched portions of the city. 
He was appalled by the multitudes of neglected children, grow- 
ing up amid the powerful and constant temptations of the 
streets, which he met in his inspection of die lower portions of 
the city. He immediately commenced a series of very vigorous 

.^jmd stirring articles in the religious and secular prints, calling 
the attention of the community to hc^ that came under his 
personal observation. He felt much as did Wichem, that^ if 
New York were ever redeemed, some positive and >vide-spread 
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measures must be instituted for the rescue of the thousands of 
exposed children filling the city streets. 

After more than a yearns trial of voluntary labors on the 
islands among prisoners, and at the Five Points, he says, in his 
interesting introduction to his '* Sermons to the Newsboys : " ^* I 
became convinced tliat no far-reaching and permanent work of 
reform could succeed among these classes. It was right that 
those who loved humanity in its lowest forms should labor for 
the forlorn prostitute and the mature criminal But, on a broad 
scale, no lasting effects could' be produced to society from such 
efforts. The hopeful field was evidently among the young. 
There crime might possibly be checked in its very beginnings, 
and tlie seeds of futiu^ good character, and order, and virtue, be 
widely sown." 

He drew into oonfercnoo with cadi other a nmnbor of bonov- 
olcnt and intelligent men, who had been interested in the boys* 
meetings, such as Judge Mason, B. J. Rowland, W. L. King, 
W. C. Russell, and J. E. Williams, and finally a Society was 
formed in February, 1863, called the " Children's Aid Society,*' 
of which he has been, horn the first to the present time, the in- 
spiring agent in its multifarious measures, and its able secretary. 
O^illing out ilio l)ost tiileiitd of tlio leiuliiig ChrLstiiui gentlemen 
and ladies of the city, the Society has established industrial day- 
schools, sixteen of which are now in operation, providing cloth- 
ing and food, as well as industrial and intellectual instruction, 
for the children, and Sabbath-schools, in various portions of the 
dty, where tlie moral degradation of Uie cliildren rendered the 
work the more urgent 

Tlie most interesting field of the Society's operations has 

been among the little street merchants, bootblacks, and news- 

15 
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boys, and tlie homeless girls of the city. In 1854, over the Sun 
office, on Fulton Street, Mr. Brace inaugurated the first ^' News- 
bojTs' Lodgings," where, for a few cents, a dean berth, a good 
bath, and a meal could be obtained by the homeless boys of the 
streets. A house was afterward opened for the girls, and other 
Kimilar lo<1gingB huvo l)ccu oonstitiitod. l^y luonil iiistnic.tionH, 
the economy of a Savings Bonk, and Sabbatli services, tliese 
very popular institutions have been rendered of incalculable ben- 
efit to the wandering youth of the metropolis. 

The great work of the Society, however, is, by monthly com- 
panies, to gather from all these depositories — ^lodgings and in- 
dustrial schools, . from almshouses and the streets — ^neglected 
children, and to transport them to tlie far Western States, to be 
distributed in the fiunilies of farmers and meclianics. In fifteen 
years the Society has sent out fourteen thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-nine persons — ^a large proportion of them hoys and 
girla 

An these important and interesting movements for the pre- 
vention of juvenile crime were going on while the stately pro- 
portions of the House of Refiige were rising upon tlicir founda- 
tions. The Divine Spirit inspired the movers in these benevo- 
lent schemes, and a Divine Providence brought tliem to on 
efficient condition. WiUi all tlicir combined cfTorts we have 
hanlly kept poco wiUi juvenile (dmo, and the inmuMisc^ capacity 
of tiie Refuge lias already been fully tested. Tlie good work of 
training its imfortunate children went quietiy on in its crowded 
halls at.Bellevue during the years the new edifice was in con- 
struction. 

On the first of December, 1853, the Chaplain for nearly a 
quarter of a century, Rev Thomas S. Barrett, M. D., a lay min- 
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ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died in great peaoe. 
Of him the managers bear the kind testimony that, ^^ without 
any brilliant qualities, or any pretensions to extensive learning, 
he had much that was of more importance in his sphere. He 
had a heart warmly interested in his work, a manner that caused 
Ills hearers to be interested in him and his teachings, and a way 
of making great doctrines level to the comprehension of the 
anomalous audience to wliich it was his duty to minister.'^ 

Forty years ago there was no name more familiar to the child- 
hood of the land than that of Mahlon Day. As the printer and 
publisher of the juvenile Uterature of the times, his name became 
a household word. He wasn man of fine presence, with a most^ 
benignant countenance, becoming in his manner the plain dress 
of the Friends, of whose Society he was a member, and rendered 
tlio more iniprc'ssivo hiins(;ir by it. Very fond of children, liis 
presence %vas welcomed witli delight, especially by the younger 
members of tlie institution, when liis radiant face appeared in 
the jard. His wife, Mary Day, was one of the lady visitors. 
Like Zacharios and Elizabeth, " they were boUi righteous before 
God, walking in all tlie commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless." In the calamitous loss of tlie steamer Arctic, 
by a collision witli another vessel whilo crossing the Atlantic, 
they met a common and solemn death (but one for which they 
were undoubtedly weU prepared), with nearly three hundred 
other passengers. It is said that Mr. Day was near one of the 
boats crowded with rescued passengers. They proposed to take 
him ill, and evon urgitl hini to ])cnnit tlu^iii to lift hhn inU) tlio 
1)oat Ilo saw it wii.s full; ho feared his additional weight 
wotdd |)cril otlicr lives. Ho declined to avail liiinsclf of {X)^- 

• 

ble salvation at another's risk. Oalmly bidding them all &re- 
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woll, he unclasped his hands from tlio boat and sunk out of 
sight ^^The care of the youthful outcasts, gathered within the 
House of Refuge/^ say the managers, of Mahlon and Mary Day, 
** enlisted their sympathies and united their labors in the same 
work. Their friendly counsels to the children, imparted with 
almost parental kindness, exerted tlie liappicst influence upon 
their susceptible minds, and have left, without doubt, wholesome 
impressions on many a heart Mr Day had been a manager for 
about ten years, during several of which he had dischaiged £Euth- 
fully the arduous duties of a member of the Indenturing Com- 
mittee. The companion of his life was a member of the Ladies* 
Coihmittea Death summoned them together from a career of 
aotive usefulness.^' 

While earnestly cont^plating the hour when the new 
buildings would obviate the present crowded condition of their 
halls, the managers speak with great confidence of the character 
and permanence of the work they were effecting. ** Of the six 
thousand children and youth," tliey say, " who liave been in- 
mates of the House, it is but fiiir to prcsmnc tlmt the greater 
portion would, but for the intervention of the Refrige, liave been 
inmates of our prisons, and that but a comparatively smaU por- 
tion of them have become such, gives an incalculable value to 
this establislunent" 

The sale of the property on Twenty-third Street secured for 
the managers the sum of 1172,625. The remainder of the 
amount necessary to complete the two large edifices for boys and 
girls, with their appropriate out-buildings, schools, kitchens, and 
shops, was supplied by successive annual appropriations from 
the State. The ultimate cost of the completed establishment 
was $470,000. Of this amount the building committee remark : 
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^ We can say with entire confidence that no part of this large 
sum has been misapplied or expended in useless experiment, or 
inappropriate ornament The House of Refuge, as it now stands 
on Randall's Island, complete m all its various departments, 
while prcsentiDg a fine and imposing appearance in its structure 
and architectural arrangement, at the same time gives no evi- 
dence of extravagant and needless expenditure." 

The several committees of the Legislature before whom 
members of Uic Bixird annually appeared to present the es- 
timates for building for the ensuing year, in addition to the 
current expenses, always received them with the utmost courtesy ; 
and the long history of flEdthful management had so efiectually 
won the confidence of tlie community, that these vast sums of 
money were unhesitatingly committed to their discretion, sub- 
ject to the review of the Executive and the Comptroller of the 
State. 

It was a work of fen years before the whole plan was brought 
to a successful conclusion ; entered upon in 1851 by the Board, 
it was near the end of 1861 before the Building Committee closed 
up its accounts. 

As tlie main building, which for some time was occupied by 
botli scxca, approached its completion, armnp^mcnts were made 
to remove from tlic old site. It was an important era again in 
the history of the institution, and was fully appreciated by the 
managers. ^ Its removal,'' they remark, in the thirtieth annual 
report, rendered January, 1855, ** to a site distant horn the resi- 
dences of tlie managers, lias rendered it necessary to review the 
whole plan of conducting the business, the chief i>art of whidi 
lins been tmnsocted hitherto through tlic Acting Oonnnittee. 
This committee has met once a week regularly, since the estab- 
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lishmont of the New-York Ilouse of llefiige, and every item of 
. business, whether relating to eontracts, to ordering supplies, to 
the payment of bills, or any matter conneetcd wiUi the internal 
management, has been considered and acted upon with scru- 
pulous oare and diligence. Precise punctuaHty has been their 
rule, and it has been a rare event for a single fiiilure to occur in 
the meetings of the committee in the course of tlie entire year. 
A visiting committee, appointed by them, has been charged witli 
the duty of examining the institution once a week. A sub-com- 
mittee from the Ladies' Committee has performed the same duty 
for the female department This service has been in addition to 
the visits of the Indenturing and School Committees, in the dis- 
charge of their functiona Tlie whole financial business of the 
Acting Committee will now be transferred to the whole Board 
of Managers, who will alone autliorize thepajrment of bills. An 
Executive Committee of three will meet at the House once in 
each week, to transact such business relating to the management 
of the institution as may come before them. They will perfonn 
the duties of the Visiting Committee, and in part those of tlie 
former Acting Committee. The Ladies' Committee will provide 
for a visitation of the female department once in two weeks. 
The Indenturing Committee will hold stated meetings at the 
same interval, in lieu of their weekly scssiona Tlie School Com- 
mittee Avill perfonn their service as heretofore. It is believed 
iliat the scheme, in its various details, will be fotnid nuuiageablo 
and efficient [All this it has fully proved itself to be.] The 
Board of Managers have also revised tlie entire organization of 
the estabHshment, and adopted a new set of rules and regula- 
tions for its government and management The enlargement 
of the institution, the character of the location, the extent of the 
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premises, and the arrangements rendered practicable by the im- 
proved plan of the buildings, demanded many changes, "fhe 
principal of these refer to the classification of the inmates. The 
boys and girls are to be divided respectively into two distinct 
grades. The boys assigned to the higher moral grade will be 
subjected to a more lenient discipline, and enjoy superior privi- 
leges. (As a matter of fact, however, excepting the additional 
hour of labor, there is no variation in the discipline of the two 
divisions.) A 8C|)aratc tunc-tiblo for each Avill distribute six 
hours of labor iu the day to the one class, and from seven to 
eight to the other." The grounds of distinction between the 
divisions they state as follows : " Those who, from their previous 
career, may be deemed disposed and likely to contaminate their 
companions, or who may exliibit an intractable disposition, 
citlier before commitment or during their residence in the 'House, 
kIiiiII occupy the north wing. Those of a less depraved diarac- 
ter, and more liable to bo injured by the corrupting companion- 
ship of hardened offenders, shall occupy the south wing. The 
age of the vagrant or delinquent shall not be conclusive, nor 
even his good conduct in the institution, in determining his 
position ; but the danger of imparting or receiving contamina- 
tion shall constitute tlie main consideration." 

The same jirovision yvns made for tlic classification of the girls. 

On the last day of October, 1854, the inmates of the Refuge, 
now numbering about four hundred, were removed to the new 
building on Randall^s Island, and on the 24th of the following 
November it was formally opened by very impressive public, 
scrvicea There were present among the guests, Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, Governor of the State, members of the State Legis- . 
lature, the Ifayor and Coimcil of the city, and a large number 
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of distinguished citizens. Tlie religious services were conducted 
byDra Adams and Cuyler. Tlie singing was by tlie children, 
under the lead of Julius Hart, Esq. 

The opening speech of President Kelly- was remarkably ap- 
propriate and eloquent Referring to the £Act, that the New- York 
Refuge was a pioneer institution, and tliat succeeding institutions 
had been laigely modelled after its plan, he remarked, that the 
hat ** that experience has shown so little to amend in the orig- 
inal scheme, and that so few changes have been introduced in 
the various places where these institutions have been established, 
affords the highest testimony that can be offered to the enlight- 
ened and practical judgment of the founders of the New-York 
House of Refuge. Tlie improvements iliat have been intro- 
duced were generally anticipated by them, and the principle of 
separation into grades seems to have been recognized at an early 
period. The importance of this principle, with respect to 
females, was particularly and constantly noticed by the managers 
and the Ladies' Committee, under whoso special chai^, as to 
moral discipline, tlie Female House has always been placed. 
New York, may, therefore, justly present u claim of preoodcnco 

• 

in this important department of benevolence and reform. .... 
** For several years past the institution has received annually 
about four hundred children of botli sexe& Tliis process of ab- 
sorption, going on constantly, is rendering an important service 
to society. It is like tlie ulistraction of so much poison . . . 
The whole number admitted since the commencement is 6,269 ; 
the number now in the House, 401, namely, 331 boys, and 70 
girls, leaving 5,868 as the number who have passed from imder 
its care, including those who have been surrendered to their 
friends, and not deducting the few deaths that have occurred. 
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There is satisfoctoiy evidence that a large proportion of these 
children have been saved to society, to become industrious and 
orderly men and women. 

" This institution blends the diaractoristics of a private, a city, 
and a State institution. The management of charities by* asso- 
ciations of citizens, devoting themselves, from benevolent and 
disinterested motives, to the task, is a stricUy American inven- 
tion, and has been found in practice a highly economical and 
advantageous system. There are some diaritics, and among 
tliem schools of reformation, which perhaps could not be con- 
ducted at all except under such a system, or some arrangement 
which would secure in the service citizens of the same character 
and quaUfications. If abuses arise, there is, of course, power 
enough in the public authorities to interfere." 

Of tlie subjects of their reformatory work, Mr. Kdly uses 
these admirable words : *^ A divinely-imaged soul lies wrapped 
up in the life of each one of these diildren, and tlie moral 
lineaments of liis heavenly biiih may be restored. They are 
suffidently impressible to lay aside old, and to put on new 
habits. Past defidendes may be remedied by instruction and 
disdpline. Their false idea of the constituent elements of 
human happhiess may l)c removed by implanting tnio views of 
life, with its duties, its responsibilities, and its retributions. 
Tlidr conceptions of their own position in the world may be 
transformed into earnest and hopeful aspirations. The love of 
vidous exdtcment may be superseded by purer tastes and 
higher motives. This is the spirit Mrhich should pervade the 
whole scheme of reformatory disdpline for the youthful vagrant 
or oflTcndcr. Wlio of us, that lias never been exposed to the 
temptations tliat have surrounded these children, and has be^n 
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trainody from infancy almost, in the knowledge of tlio Scriptures, 
and ill all that is wholesome, and pm*e, and true, can put liis 
liand upon his heart, and declare that ho is, by nature, any bet- 
ter than one of them ? Who of us dare to say, that if he had 
been exposed to the same influences, he would have preserved 
liis integrity, and come out of the fiery ordeal unscathed? The 
sight of such a group of^oliildren as is oolleoted in tlioso seats, 
and in yonder gallery,* should fill us with humility, and teach us 
lessons of mercy. .... 

'^ It is no degradation to the children that they have been 
confined in this House ; on the contrary, it is a progressive step 
in their elevation to the rank and character of respectable citizena 
And happily, it does not act as a process of degradation upon 
them. Instead of impairing their self-respect, it tends to 
awaken a sentiment of dignity by the reflection and conviction 
tliat there is nothing now to prevent their rising. When they 
are ready to leave the institution, they go forth with a fiair edu- 
cation, and with habits of industry adequate to provide for their 
wanta A sense of independence, therefore, accompanies them. 
Tlie fiiot, that tlierc has been no cessation in the demand for ai>- 
prentioes since tlie commencement, is an evidence that others do 
not regard our children as reprobatea Tlie moral, mental, and 
industrial training they have received makes Uiem viiluablo as 
apprenticea And when they enter upon Hie now course of life, 
after gnuluating fit)ui the IIoiiS(% there is no stigma linuHled 
upon tlicir characters, rendering their intercourse with others 
embarrassing or disagpreeable. Those who conduct with propri- 
ety acquire tlie esteem of the fiunilies where they live, and of 
tlie acquaintances tliey form, and gradually rise to a perfectly 
independent and respectable position. . . . 
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" The House of Refuge has, at length, a permanent resting- 
place, capable of any extension that may be found necessary 
hereafter, on a location uniting in its advantages nearly all the 
conditions that could be desired. Fifteen years has been the 
term of its occupation at each of the former sites. There is no 
reason to doubt tliat it will remain here for centuries ; for wo 
cannot hope that the time will ever come when it will not bo 
wanted. In view, therefore, of the future, and the important 
diameter of tlic work, it is the iKirt of sound wisdom to piDJcct 
the material arrangements u}x>n a Ubend scale, and to provide 
in tlie structure every thing hkely to conduce to the object in 
view. A House of Refuge, worthy of the City and tlie State 
of New York, should not be restricted in the means and apph- 
onces tliat are necessary to devdop a perfect system of juvenile 
reform. . . . Tliis is no longer a House — ^it is a City of Refuge. 
The nmimgera have fully i-eali/A^l the nuiguitiido of tho under- 
taking. ... It is now seven years since tho project was 
started, and it has taken all tliat tune to sunnount tlie various 
obstacles that were to be overcome. The honor of initiating 
the movement belongs to one whose name is recorded on the 
tablet in the vestibule, but is, we trust, recorded on tlie imper- 
ishable tablet of an eternal mansion, David C. Colden. Fore- 
most on tlie roll of the first Board of Managers of the Society 
stands the name of Cadwallader D. Colden; foremost let the 
name of the son be placed, in connection witli the foundation 
of tlie latter House. Next in order, but second to none, in tho 
value of liis services, in liis devotion to tlie cause of benevolence, 
in his talents and unrcloxiiig energy, ranks another, whose name 
luis also disapjwarcd from our list of managers, David Seymour. 
. . . Of tlie present managers, I will content myself with 
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giving you the names of tlie Building Committee, under whose 
charge the building has been erected : Charles M. Leupp, Linus 
• W. Stevens, Elias G. Drake, Joshua S. Underhill, J. W. C. 
Leveridge. I must allude particularly to the service of one 
member of the committee, for I know his colleagues will be 
dissattsfied with me if I fail to do so. RandalPs Island bears a 
twofold testimony to tlie labors of Linus W. Stevens, in the 
service of benevolenca That gentleman served upon the suc- 
cessive committees of the Common Council, under whose charge 
the Nursery Buildings, at tlie north end, were erected, and now 
his name is honorably associated with the temple of charity that 
adorns the soutliem end.'' 

Mr. Kelly then presents a comprchoiisivo summary of tlie 
various educational, diaritable, and reformatory institutions of 
the dty, and closes with these eloquent sentences : ** How beau- 
tifully this belt of islands encompasses the city as with a girdle 
of charity 1 The cestus of Venus did not add more grace to the 
queen of beauty than does this chain of beautiful islands to the 
queenly city. Every new edifice erected upon them is another gem 
set in the zone. I never visit these islands witliout a sentiment 
of admiration, excited by the beauty of their position and adapt- 
edness to the purposes to which they have been appropriated. 
There they lie, stretching along for miles, face to face witli the 
city, and in view of the population, with tlieir penitentiaries and 
workhouses and almshouses, and hospitals and refuges and nur- 
series and pubhc cemetery, teaching no mean lesson of the value 
of home, the blessings of independence, and the duties of men 
in the various relations of life. How fortunate that they have 
not been parcelled into lots, and occupied with improvements of 
the transition period ! . . . Far more are they to be admired 
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with these institutions of blessed charity scattered upon tiiem, 
than if a nation's treasures had been expended to fit them for 
the residence of a monarch, spanned the intervening streets with 
royal bridges, and filled theiu with palaces and galleries like 
another Versailles, or Oriental luxury had decked them for the 
summer seraglio of a sultan, with terraces, and garden alleys 
payed with precious marbles, fountains casting their spray upon 
tlie perfumed air, and minarets rising in graceful majesty from 
Uic midst of Uic luxuriant foliage.^' 

After singing, interesting addresses were delivered by two 
of the original managers, Hon. Hugh Maxwell and James W. 
Grerard, Esq., whose emotions on this occasion, as they recalled 
tiie ** day of small things,'^ can be more readily imagined than 
deocribed. 

Governor Seymour Uien delivered a happy address, remark- 
ing in its course tliat during the previous two years he had been 
compelled to act upon more than two thousand appUcations for 
pardon. '' It has been,'' he s&ySy ** my daily and painful duiy to 
listen to the entreaties of those who sought to turn away from 
themselves or their friends the consequences of their guilt; I 
cannot, therefore, but feel tiie deepest interest for an institution 
whicli converts the very errors of youth into a blessing rather 
than a ciu'se. While, upon those who enter the walls of an ordi- 
nary prison, the door of hope is dosed, the portals of this insti- 
tution open up to the offender the path to happiness and to 
virtue. The ordinary execution of tiie laws of the land impresses 
an indelible stigma nix)n tiie future fame of Uio offender, while 
hero oil stains are wiped away; early delinquencies are obUt- 
crated, rendering the offender in his future Ufo a good oitizon. 
Those who have occasion to engage in the legislation of our 
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oountry, or to wotdi the execution of its laws, are cbulj taught 
how utterly inadequate are all statutes to restrain yioe m* to en- 
force virtue. Li the discharge of my official duties, I have fire- 
quentlj felt the inadequacy of man's wisdom, and have been 
made grateful that there were higher and more rdiablc in- 
fluences upon which wo might safely rest our liopos for the amo- 
liotation of our social condition. The chief value of this insti- 
tution consists in this — ^not that it constrains, but that it edu- 
cates — ^not that it strikes the vindictive blow, but evolves and 
cultivates the better sentiments and feelings of our natures. 
A comparison between this asylum and its influence upon tlioso 
confided to its care, with the ordinary prisons of our land and 
their wretched iiimiitcs, will tench us to feci tlie bauity and tlie 
truth of the sentiment of the philosopher, when he said that 
* the unwritten laws of religious nurture, of moral culture and 
of virtuous education, will ever be found a sure dependence, and 
win constitute the veiy bonds and ligaments of the States, when 
the enactments of the l^islator shall be found vain and inef- 
ficient' " 

Tlius opened auspiciously the new era of careful classification 
and enlarged fiEuulities for discipline, labor, instruction, and moral 
training. But one building, however, was yet completed, and 
tlie girls occupied a portion of one wing of tlio boys' House. 
It was not until the Twenty-sixth Aniuuil llc|K)rt, for 18G0, tliut 
the managers were able to say, ** the completion of the House 
for the girls has at last enabled them to institute thelong^esired 
and fundamental system of classification. One division of boys 
now occupies the south wing of the main building recently 
vacated by the girls. A complete separation is thus made in aU 
the departments of the House. The girls are divided in the 
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sanio manner, eacli dimion occupying Uieir own appropriate 
wing of Uie House for females. From the immcdiaio cfTects ob- 
served, Uie managers feel encouraged in Uie prospect of a very 
nuirkcd iinpnivoiiicnt in tlio order and oUier baicficial results 
of Uie system." 

April 28, 1856, the Society was called to mourn the loss 
of its very efficient third president, Mr. Kelly, who was succeeded 
by Uic present occupant of tlie clmir, Oliver S. Strong, Elsq. 
Mr. Kelly ^vn8 |x^nittcd to see Uie great work nearly completed, 
in whtcli he liad taken sucli a Uvely interest, and to whidi he 
lind largely contributed by his personal efforts and influenca 
He was followed in a few years by another, whose place, in the 
sadness of the first hour of his sudden and peculiarly afUicUve 
death, it seemed diHicult to supply. He had been one of the 
iiidst nrlive nuMulM^rrt of Uir Hiiilding ( V»mniitl^'(% and contributed 
much, by his zeal, wisdom, and business tact, to Uio successful 
ifonic of the great undertaking upon which Uie managers had 
entered. Of Mr. Charles M. Lcupp the managers say, in their 
Thirty-fifUi Annual Report, '* In the death of this genUeman have 
been sundered ties cemented by long periods of acUve duty and 
couperaUon in behalf of Uio interests of the House of Refuge. 
His services were freely and cliocrfully rendered in Uio labors 
of Sfjme of ite most im]K)rtant committees during the course of 
nineteen years. In its favor he incurred large pecuniary rcspon- 
sibihUes, and profoundly sympathized, with Uio ardor of a warm 
and generous nature, and as a good citizen, in its largo and be- 
nefkxnit public aims.'* 

Ill August, 185G, an intcrosUng experiment in Uie work of 
jtivctitlc mfonn was inaugurated in liiiicastcr, Mass. The State 
Lcgtskiture, moved by numerous peUtions and a roluntary sub- 
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Boription of twenty tbousuiid dollars for tlio pur|X)6C, inailo pro- 
vidion for the establishment of an Industrial School for girls; 
boys only being admitted into the State Reform School at 
Westborough, 

The site selected was an old brick mansion, in the andent 
town of lAncastcr, situated upon a fmo, high lawn, cnilx)wcitxl 
in elmSi and surrounded by a &nn of one hundred acres (since 
increased to one hundred and forty), sloping downward to a 
bilBinch of the Nashua Kiyer^ The lawn was increased in size 
and made symmetrical by the gene]^)us gift from the town of 
the old common, or training-field, tliat laid unimproved in front 
of the estata 

llio largo, scpuux) " Still well Mansion," l)y the outlay of a 
few thousand dollars, was made to answer, quite conveniently, 
for one of the fiunily houses. From the adjoining mountain 
water was brought down in pipes, in sufficient quantity, and of 
an adequate '' head," to meet all the wants of the institution, and 
to be distributed in every portion of it The site was every thing 
that could be desired, and was secured at a comparatively small 
price. To the indefatigable labors of Colonel Francis B. Fay, 
who deserves, for many reasons, the title of '* father" to the in- 
stitution, the State owes the admirable location of the school, 
and the marked economy attending its establishment 

After a careful examination of the plans of the more promi- 
nent European and American institutions for the reformation of 
juvenile offenders, and calling to their aid the practical thinkers 
and writers upon this delicate question, the commissioners re- 
ported to tiie L^islature a system of organization and discipline, 
called, to distinguish it, the '* family plan," following quite 
closely the arrangement of the institution for boys at Mettray, 
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in Franoe, which was at that time attracting more attention 
among the friends of reform than any other in Europe or Amer- 
ica. Heretofore every public institution of the kind in this 
countxy had been upon the *' congregate plan," constructed very 
similarly to penitentiaries, but made more comfortable, and wear- 
ing no penal aspect in their discipline. Greater indulgence than 
is permitted in a penitentiary has always been allowed in passing 
in and out of the limits of the reformatory, on the part of the 
children, and the oIHcers are expected to hold a parental rela- 
tion to the inmate^ but still these institutions have been included 
within walls, and the dormitories are closed by locks and bolts. 

But the commissioners proposed that, at LAncaster, separate 
buildings should be constructed, capable of accommodating tliirty 
girls in each, and that each house should be a separate fiunily, 
under its appropriate matron, assistant matron (who should also 
bo tlio school-teacher), and housckceixn*. All the work and 
study of the family, it was arranged, should go on under its own 
roo£ No walls enclosed the village of homes that it was pro- 
posed to erect, and no fJEtstenings defended the windows of the , 
sleeping-rooms from offering their fiEusiHties for the escape of the 
inmates. It is an interesting hct that only two girls have suo- 
oocdcd in escaping from the school since its establishment, and 
these during Uie first six montlis of its history. Li each house 
it was proposed to distribute a portion of the older and of the 
younger girls — thus keeping up the idea of a fiimily and securing 
the easier performance of the housework. The older girls were- 
to have separate rooms, while the younger slept with a monitor ^ 
in an open dormitory. The work proposed for the girls was 
housework, the making of their own garments, knitting, and 
such plain trades as skirt-making and straw-braiding. Fiom.^ 

IS 
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thousand dollars each. Bj April, 1857, the third house had 
been opened, and, in Januaiy, 1860, tho fourth. In 1861, the 
fifth, and last house, a wooden dwelling-house, fitted up for tlie 
imqK)Sc, was provided to meet the constantly-increasing demand 
for acoommodxitions. From Uie opening, the capacity of tlio 
scliool has always been fully taxed, and there has been scarcely 
a month when the rooms have not been uncomfortably crowded, 
and applications from oonunissioners declined. A convenient 
house, already on die grounds, formed a pleasant residence for 
the Superintendent, and another for the Farmer. A neat, white 
village dmrch, standing unoccupied, was removed at small ex- 
pense, and placed upon the lawn ; and thus, five homes, capable 
of receiving one hundred and fifly inmates, two family resi- 
dences, and a pleasant chapel, were secured at an expense of but 
little over sixty tliousand dollars. 

lu October, 18G6, there had been received into the school 
464 inmates ; there were present at tliat time, in the different 
homes, 132, and 234 had been returned to friends, or completed 
the term of their indentures. The remainder had been removed 
to hospitals or almsliouses, or discharged as unsuitable. 

Without doubt, a lai^ proportion of tlieso girls are now 
living honest and pure lives. Some of tlicm are filling quite 
conspicuous positions as teachers or matrons in similar schools, 
who seemed, at the time they were sent to the institution, pre- 
destined to a life of sin and sorrow. Many have not fulfilled the 
expectations excited in their behalf, and are now wandering 
amid tlio retributions of the life of a transgressor. 

Tlie dose and beautiful relation existing between three Chris- 
tian women and Uiirty young girls, sitting at the same table, 
and forming one circle in fEunily prayer, and in all domestic and 
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sodal duties and enjoyments, must Iiave, as the experiment has 
proved, a powerful and redeeming influence. It is possible that 
the Industrial Home may have been so pleasant and so light in 
its exactions upon the girl, that sometimes she has turned away 
dissatisfied from a somewhat rough and exacting country home ; 
or an ambition has been aroused for other employments tlrnn 
housework, and, in the feulure to gratify tills newly-awakened 
taste, the temptation to turn aside to the paths of sin may have 
been awakened afresh. It may also have happened that the dif- 
ficulties attending the indenturing of the girls have induced the 
retaining .of children too long in the sdiooL All institutio&-life 
is, as we have occasion often to remark in this volume, imnatu- 
ral, and no diild should be confined in any one, however im- 
proving, longer tlian is indispensable to prepare it for the natu- 
ral home in a family, where it must, certainly, ultimately live. 
We should never weary of the experiment of placing the child 
in a home. If it feuls in one, it may find a congenial atmosphere 
in another. 

All these tendencies and open problems are constantly in the 
thoughts and discussions of the cultivated and benevolent gen- 
tlemen that watch over the interests of this fiivorite institution 
of the State, and the highest success that wisdom can secure for 
it will be their earnest and constant endeavor to attain. 

To the writer, it would seem an improvement upon Uiis sys- 
tem, to have one larger building, where all tlio inmates should be 
at first received, and afterward be detailed to the various homes. 
This building might admit of some restraint, as all attempts to 
escape are in the first weeks of a child's connection with the 
institution. In this building might also be the rooms of Uie 
Superintendent's £Eunily and the public offices. Here also aooom- 
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modation could be provided for gixb returned from their plaoeS| 
or sent back bj the commiflBionen after their discharge. Sudi 
girls often exercise an unhi^pj influence over one of the fami- 
lies, by Uic stubborn tempers or vicious liabits whicli Uiej usuallj 
bring back with them. 

It woukl be better, the writer thinks, not to have separate 
schools in each family, but to have one school-house, and all the 
children attend there, as Uiey meet in chapeL This would ad- 
mit of better classification and instruction, and break up, in a 
measure, the somewluit monastic character of the institution-life. 

But, take it altogether, there probably is not a pubUc institu- 
tion of reform in die world better subserving the great purpose 
for which it was established, or bringing more honor or satis&c- 
tion to Uie State whidi has given it birth, than the State Indus* 
trial Sdiool at I^ancnstcr. 

TIk) scliool is |)artacularly foKunato in its ])rcscnt superin- 
tendent. Rev. Mr. Ames, who is also its clmplain, and in the 
excellent ladies who, witli mucli |)crsonal sacrifice, liave devoted 
themselves to this noble work of reforming the tempted children 
of their own sex. 

The writer of Uiis volume, who had the honor of first carry- 
ing out, as wipcrintcndcnt, Uie intentions and wishes of tlio 
benevolent and intelligent founders of tiiis beautiful rcformatoiy, 
may be permitted to state, as a matter of fact, Uiat with all the 
outward indulgence {mssible in a school for one sex only, and 
the dmrming scenery of Uie place, witli tlie limited number in 
oacli house, and tlie homelike appearance of the buildings, the 
gtrh, although contented, were not more cheerful than are the 
occupants of our girls* department in the New-York House; 
they were not more readily approadied with moral moiives, nor 
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more powerfully assimilated to the characters of iheir officers, 
nor more generallj satisfied with their position when discharged 
from Hie institution, tlian are tlie girls gaUicred under the core 
of our Society. 

At the commencement of 1858 a similar institution for boys 
was opened in Lancaster, Ohio. It has five houses, capable of 
holding from forty to fifty boys, with suitable offices, school 
and chapel accommodations. It is situated m an agricultural 
country ; and the boys are chiefly employed in hrm labors. 
Considerable attention has been paid to the cultivation of vines 
and small fruits ; but the results liave not been very encouraging 
in a pecuniary point of view. The head of the institution, Mr. 
Howe, is a man of rare ability, and he has succeeded in infusing 
his own spirit in a good degree through the somewhat compli- 
cated and difficult Sjrstem of discipline which has been instituted 
in this interesting forest reformatory. The moral influence of 
the place is represented to be eminently wholesome, and the 
statistics of those that have been disdiarged are encouraging. 
The school is an American copy of the EVench Mettray, with the 
modifications rendered necessary by the impossibility of securing 
the number of carefully-trained and devoted officers which the 
Oatholic and Protestant brotherhoods of France and Grermany 
yield to the institutions of tliese countries. 

These are interesting and attractive experiments; and at Uiis 
hour they are particularly arresting the observatiou of couunis- 
sioners of States, in whose limits institutions of reform have not 
yet been established. There is nothing, however, in the results 
that are to be attributed to the systems of discipline rather thaii 
to the successful reformatory agents that have been happily 
secured to work them, and the more compUcated ihe system the 
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more difficult it will be to find men to run them. We ore never 
to forget that all institution-life is simply a necessary evil, and 
the great work is to prepare the child, by moral cultivation, by 
the habit of industxy and the rudiments of learning, to find a 
better homo and a fair beginning for life in a respectable Chris- 
tian family. If a boy, through great moral weakness or per- 
versity, cannot be trusted in the community, then some other 
place besides a reformatory should be furnished by the State to 
receive him, and to secure the expense of his maintenance from 
his productive industry. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

THB OONGBBGATB SYSTEM IK REFOBMATOBIXS. 

On the 12th of May, 1857, and at about the same date in 
1859, conventions of the managers and superintendents of 
Houses of Refuge wore held in the city of New York, and a 
very general attendance from all parts of tho coimtiy was se- 
cured. A valuable correspondence was also held with the most 
prominent friends of juvenile reform in Great Britain and 
France. 

Ahnost eveiy question relating to the care and cure of youths, 
vagrant, orphaned, and criminal, was fully considered, and the 
various experiments under trial throughout the civilized world 
were presented and discussed. Tlie novelty and interest witli 
which the fiunily and separate systems were invested made 
them, on the whole, the favorites among the friends of reform. 
The peculiarly attractive accounts of tlio Gcnnan and French 
reformatories, and the successful experiment in Lancaster, Mass., 
jus^ about to bo repeated in a town of the same name in Ohio, 
with the other sex, gave a marked prominence to this form of 
organic effort for the rescue of criminal cliildren. It naturally 
led to a thorough revision of the whole question. 

Since that time the Massachusetts Board of State Charities 
has, through some of its members, such as Dr. Howe and its 
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cultiyated first secretaiy, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, given much con- 
sideration to this question. The leaning of this Board seems to 
be rather to the opinion that no large institutions should be 
established, but that vagrant and criminal children should bo 
boarded and disciplined at the expense of the State in individual 
fomilics. Tliis, indeed, without much expense to the State, is 
the work that Children's Aid Societies are constantly doing for 
the vagrant youths of the street. But young criminals, now 
nmnbcrcd by Uiousands, require more energetic treatment than 
any private family could be expected to bestow. Many of these 
have fallen into crime, not through the want, as we have seen, 
of excellent homes, but through peculiar weakness or corrupting 
influences. 

Orphan and half-orphan asylums, magdalen and temporary 
homes — all deserve the aid they receive from the oommuniiy, 
and more ; for they arc doing the work of Christ upon the 
earth, and affording their supporters the opportunity of learning 
the trutli of that saying of the Master, that ^Mt is more blessed, 
to give than to receive." Small voluntary reformatories, news- 
boys' lodgings, and the deporting of homeless children to the 
broad farms of the Western country, are accomplishing an untold 
amount of good ; but, after all these agencies have reached the 
limit of their |)ossibility, the words of prophecy will still be illus- 
trated in reference to all dense communities : *^ And the streets 
of Uio city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
thereof:' * 

Tlic immense importation of the poorer and lower classes of 
Euroi)C, the most destitute portion of which lingers in our East- 

• Zcch. rUi. 5. 
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em oities, greatly increasiaB the statistics of exposed and criminal 
diildren. Poor blood, low moral culture, the pinch of poverty, 
the habit of indulgence, predispose this class to early crime. 
After all the institutions we have named, and many others, have 
sifted out from this sad mass of childhood their appropriate sub- 
jects, from the remainder, the police olEoers and courts are con- 
stantiy gathering up large numbers of young criminals irom iho 
streets, but leaving many more behind and winking at tiieir first 
offences. The latter, as well as former, must be cared for in 
some way, or the fruitful streams that supply adult crime will 
not be dosed. 

Of tho66 arrested, there will be boys of sixteen, often of 
eighteen, but still wearing a youthfril aspect, and giving some 
promise of redemption, under wholesome influences ; some of 
twelve and fourteen, also, who have committed quite serious 
crimes, such as grand larceny, burglary, arson, foigery, and 
assault with dangerous weapons. To send these boys to the 
penitentiary is to deUberately give ihem over to ruin, and to 
entail upon the community the frightful tax of a life of crime. 
No &mily would receive such a boy at once into its bosom, and 
the defenceless door of a fiunily school, if any considerable num- 
ber of such were received, would be an irresistible invitation to 
tbem to escape, until such time as would bo required for die 
silver links of moral diains to be forged and drawn around tiie 
heart Fiunily histitutions defend themselves by refusing iliis 
class, or only receiving them in very limited numbers, and at 
intervals so long that they may be morally digested. Positive 
restraint at once removes the irritability caused by the hope 
of escape, and prepares the way for the disdpline of labor, educa- 
tion, and piety. The arrangement of various divisions, readily 
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secured in large establishments, defends younger and softer bo js 
from the possible injury of contact with those more confirmed in 
criminal habite. 

Here, then, wo approach the measure of the moral power 
of largo congregate institutions. It becomes a question of iact 
witii a long list of witnesses. Many of thd bojrs, described above, 
undoubtedly go forth from such a congregated refuge as the 
New-York House tb a life of crime and to the suffering of its 
penalties. But the overwhelming majority of even these mature 
boys, OS shown by the experiment of nearly fifty years, turn out 
well. Tlio boys themselves, by then: letters, or by their verbal 
testimony, and tiieir friends also, attribute their reformation and 
thdr success in life to purposes suggested and formed when 
under the discipline of the House of Refuge. 

The files of the House are fiill of letters, and its daily jour- 
nal of recorded visits, of individuals of this class, who, having 
reached manhood, have voluntarily given expression to their be- 
lief tluit the llcfiige was their moral birth})lacc. 

Another very considerable portion of juvenile offenders not 
finding legitimate discipline in other institutions, ore, as has 
aheady been suggested, boys about the same age, from fourteen 
to eighteen, who have quite respectable parents, and have been 
brought up in indulgent homes. Tlicy are cosily influenced, 
often very capable, and have been drawn into temptation 
and positive crime by vicious companions. They have been 
sent away to school, removed to friends in the country, 
placed in good situations for business, but have bafBcd every 
effort of jmrcnts and friends to secure a reformation from ruin- 
ous habits. The humble garb, the plain fiEure, the daily laboTi 
the doily school, the jiositive discipline — all so different bom 
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home, have, in a large number of such instances (and these are 
very trying cases), to our personal knowledge, been exceedingly 
efficacious. At the end of a year or more of sudi training, with 
constant moral influences operating upon the mind, and the love 
of home expressing itself, from time to time, in visits and affect- 
ing letters, we have often found that a permanent reformation 
has taken place. 

The parental relation should not be sundered when there is 
considerable promise that it will be a shelter and a comfort to 
the child. Such children the State does not need to remove 
entirely from friends, nor to send beyond its limits, but only to 
discipline awhile, and then return to their natural guardians. 

We find this same interesting and difficult class of subjects 
in the other sex. 

While this volume is passing through the press, a &ther 
from the city of Albany accompanies his daughter to the Housa 
She has enjoyed every opportunity that money could provide to 
secure an education. Her parents are church-members, and she 
has been connected from her cliildhood with a Sunday-school 
She has just passed her sixteentli birthday — ^a bright, fine-look- 
ing girl No language can do justice to the agony, shame, and 
anxiety she has brought into the hearts of her parents. She has, 
in a fit of passion, thrown a fifty-dollar bill into the flames ; several 
times she has set the house on fire, so tliat her fiiUier could not 
renew his insurance, and, most terrible net of all, slie left her 
indulgent, Christian home, and was found in a house of ill-repute 
in the dty of New York. The interview between the child and 
her fitther, when they separated at the Refuge, was affecting in 
the extreme. The girl had no complaint to make of her home, 
*had by no means lost her sensibility, but bitterly blamed her- 
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self for her conduct This, her &iher assured us, she had done 
many times before. Now, what, in a private family, or in a 
small, undefended £unily school, could be done with such a 
girl? 

Another and great class, affording subjects for the congre- 
gate institution, is the foreign childhood that floats along the 
streets and docks of the city; vagabondish, thievish, fiEuniliar 
with the vicious ways and places of the town ; in rags, living in 
dirty and often vile resorts, luivuig no education, knowing no 
Sabbath, and with lips friendly to oaths, but strangers to 
prayers. Families in the country will not take these children 
in this condition ; and if they would, these little Arabs, the next 
night after their country adoption, would take the turnpike or 
railroad-bed, and beg or steal their way bock again to the city. 
^^ Their name is legion.^' They pass the nights, many of them, 
in boxes and old sheds, and wherever they can And a shelter. 
We had one little fellow who hod not slept in a house for more 
than six montha The money they earn or steal is expended in 
low theatres or in drinking-saloons ; and boys of a most immar 
ture age are found bearing the marks of vices that se^n only 
possible to adults. Something more than shelter is necessary. 
Two-thirds of our city boys have, at some time, availed them- 
selves of tiic opportunities of the newsboys' lodgings. Family 
institutions cannot be multiplied with sufficient rapidity near 
dense populations, to meet the requisitions of this dass. These 
form the breeding-sources of crime ; but when these festering 
rags are shaken up, after a period of disdphne, often, bright, 
callable, and reliable bo)'S are found to liave been in them. Now, 
tlieso boys, in twelve or eighteen mouUis, will show their true 
character and promise for the future. In some instances they 
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are found to have moihcrs that need tlieir assistance, and a little 
effort often seoures for them, aft;er the training of the Refuge, a 
position where they con obtain good wages, and rescue a parent 
firom the almshouse. Many of these boys have no relisli for 
fimn-life : if sent into the country they will run ; but, placed at a 
trade in the city, will do well But the majority, after this pre- 
liminary discipline, are distributed over tlie country, and placed 
in the very best institutions on the &mily sjrstemH-L a, a iaarar 
er's &mily, with this one boy to be trained in it 

If the moral influence of such an institution as we are con- 
sidering is unwholesome, it must appear in the experiment of 
years, upon these classea If conspiracies are formed in them, 
which are developed after the l)oyB ai*o discliui'ged, the fact would 
soon become patent. Tlie records of the largest institution in 
the country, and probably in the world, whose inmates have all 
been received through the courts, show that the number of those 
known to do well after their discharge, hr exceeds the number 
that do ill ; and what is particularly significant, is the fiict, tliat 
at this time, when its numbers are nearly fihy per cent greater 
tlian heretofore, there are more perceptible evidences of the 
presence of a strong moral influence among the inmates, than 
for many years since. In all this time there is no recorded in- 
stance of one dating his ruin to intimacies formed in the House, 
or of combinations to commit crime after discliarge. Tliis 
plainly shows, that what may be considered the incident evils of 
a congregate institution may be very largely controlled 

Before considering two or three of the positive advantages 
of a large institution, especially near a city population, it may 
be pertinent to the subject to remark, that our experience and 
observation do not confirm the opinion that a very long period 
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at any institution is desirable. In the European establishments 
the inmates are expected to leam the trades that they will afber- 
ivard follow, and many forms of business, such as printing, 
book-binding, carpentering, and the different handicrafts, are 
taught and followed for the support of the reformatory. In the 
crowded communities of the old country, it is much more diffi- 
cult to find positions for untrained children ; therefore more must 
be done for them before they can be sent forth in a condition to 
cam an honest hying. With us demand for labor, even un- 
skilled, presses dosely upon supply. With a £Edr rudimental 
education, long enough training in regular labor for the habit 
of industry to be somewhat formed, and with a good moral pur- 
pose develoi)ed, the children in our communities may be safely 
intrusted to the farmers and mechanics that stand ready to re- 
ceive tliom. EsiKXsioUy may this bo safely done where the in- 
stitution exercises a supervision over its indentured subjects, 
and has room and laciHties for receiving them again, when it is 
discovered that they have been sent out prematurely. In in- 
stances where boys or girls prove somewhat intractable, a long 
period in the institution will rarely cure the difficulty. Evil 
tempers and habits become confirmed, and the child settles down 
into a sullen dcs|):iir of improvement When such a child has 
been returned from a feunily, after a short period of disciphne, 
another trial, in a fiimily of a different class, should l)e afforded ; 
and the child will thus have a new opportunity to commence 
life imder encouraging circumstanoes. Repeatedly, in our ex- 
perience, tlio experiment lins proved safe and successfuL 

In an iuslitution of an adjoining city, serious charges were 
brought ngiiinst the Rn|M;nntondcnt — a man tliat ]i:ul borne an 
unblemished reputation — by a combuiation of girls that had 
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been oonneoted with it Whatever grounds any one had to be- 
liere that there was the sUghtest foundation to the story, all 
were convinoed that it was wickedly exaggerated, and, in all 
essentials, totally untrue. These girls had been connected with 
the institution, some of them for seven years, and they had been 
treated as tlie daughters of the fiunily, receiving the evening kiss 
from the house &ther and motlier when tliey retired for tlio night. 

It is not a natural condition of things at the best ; and even 
the &mily system, so called, is, after all, a *' make-beUeve "- 
&mily, dififering from the congregate only in the limited num- 
bers gathered together. If the introduction of a step-fiither or 
mother into a £Bmiily circle so often breaks its power of love 
over a child, we can readily see how almost impossible it is, by 
any artificial arrangement^ exactly to renew the natural relation* 
Institution-life of every description should be as Umitod as it 
can be consistently with the results it seeks to accomplish, and 
then the children should be sent forth singly into the best homes 
that can be obtained for them. 

We do not wish to make institution-life so desirable, that it 
should bo preferred to an ordinary Cliristian hoina Wo aro 
chagrined when a child from a decent home, where the work is 
not too severe, and common alfection and sympathy are shown, 
comes crying back to tlie slieltcr of the Refuge, complaining of 
his &re and his labor; but proud, when, liaving wrought 
bravely and well, tlie boys, after their first personal successes, 
come, with glowing faces, to tell us what they have accom- 
plished, and to receive, what they so eagerly expect, our hearty 
commendations. As Daniel Webster said of New Hampshire, 
the House of Refuge should be a good place to emigrate from, 
and a deUghtfiil place, afterward, to visit 
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As in the case of the children filling our common schools, 
we consider that there are many benefits resulting, with some 
serious but controllable evils, from their being educated to- 
gctlicr; so when tlioy need to liavo tlicir moral faculties dcvd- 
o|Kxl and trained, while tlioro are apparent perils, there is not 
nearly as much danger as is supposed, under proper supervision, 
in permitting this work to go on in companies ; and there are 
some marked advantages. It is not possible for the bojrs, in 
such divisions as those arranged in the New- York House, work- 
ing, studying, playing, in the company of mature and observing 
peisons, constantly brought in contact with the strongest moral 
forces, to have such an influence for evil upon one another as the 
children of decent £uniUes, spending their days between the 
school and the street ; for how powerless for good, in most in- 
stances, are tlie average homes in which city children live I 

The positive advantages of a large reformatory in a dense, 
community may be thus set forth: 

L It is in a condition, firom its extensive resources — sanitary, 

educational, industrial, and moral — to receive a large number, at 

any given time, within its halls, so that a great diminution of 

juvenile crime and evil influence may be secured in the vicinity. 

It allows of a better classification, just as large grammar-schools 

liave tins advantage over smalL From its organization and the 

incident demand of its numbers it must have better discipline, 

as a pubUc school has the advantage in this respect over a small 

private academy ; and strenuous discipline, and an idea of the 

sanctity of law, are tlie peculiar necessities of these dlildren. 

It admits of an earlier distribution of its inmates; because if 

tlie experiment of their discharge prove unsuccessful, it has room 

enough to receive them again. Tliis is a felt evil in small estab- 
17 
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lishmcnta Tlioir rooms ore generally filled, and tlioy liavo no 
reserved resources to meet the eidgencies of returned dilldren ; 
besides, they are much more embarrnsscd, in limited families, by 
the influence of a returned child over the other inmates. 

The object of a Reformatory is not to send forth a class of 
highly-educated and polished young persons, but to raise up out 
of tlie dust hundreds now fostering in sinful homes and vicious 
societies; to hold them near the truth until their minds shall be 
impressed with it ; to teach them the use of the personal imple- 
ments with which, in most cases in the humblest walks of life, 
they will secure an honest living ; and then give them a £Edr 
start, with hard labor and an honest purpose, to create for them- 
selves a comfortable home.' The congregate system, near large 
cities, with tlie wdde facilities of our new and vast country, pre- 
sents an opportunity for doing this work, with much promise of 
success, on a large scale. 

n. It was well remarked, in the very able report of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Charities for 1865, that few pei*sons 
have the reformatory power — ^that strong, magnetic, spiritual 
power of awakening, witli the Divine blessing, the latent man- 
hood and the latent conscience in a boy's heart When such a 
person is found, it is therefore the more desirable to give him a 
wide field. Numbers do not necessarily destroy this power. 
Sheridan had that same magical influence over a division that 
was apparent when he commanded a brigade. Indeed, tliese 
magnetic men multiply their power by the numbers they touch. 
Is the influence of the great preacher of Brooklyn weakened, 
because more than three thousand constantly hang upon his 
lips? But these reformatory. minds are not always either ex- 
ecutive or economical We know a superintendent who has 
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this marvelloiis power over children, but is not blessed with the 
ability to arrange details and organize the discipline and econ- 
omy of his institution. It was happily said of it, by one who 
had been connected with both, that his Refuge was more like a 
newsboys' lodgings than any thing else. In a large institution 
you can secure boUi descriptions of abiUty and tiio highest order 
of them. You may make mistakes in your men, but you com- 
mand the resources to obtain the right persons when they proy*- 
idcntially api>ear — tlio clear-headed, executive business mind^ 
and the nervous, impulsive, warm-hearted, generous moral in- 
structor and cure of souls. 

Now, neither trees and flowers, nor working in the eardi, 
nor collecting a few children together in a pleasant home, nor 
singing and playing, will reform these boys. Neither walls nor 
barlcRS windows can do tliis. It is tliat sanctified power yrith 
which God endo\vs His diosen instruments that awakens the 
inward being, that enthrones conscience above the passions, and ' 
suffuses the whole nature with the love of its Saviour, that rad- 
ically reforms. There is no power on earth so much to be 
coveted as this. Some have it in a large measure. Surround 
them with proper concomitants, and then give them a wide field 
for its exon'.isc. Iiiugo institutions have also the i)owcr of 
Uirowing this influence over their indentured subjects as a sliield 
of defence against temptation and abuse. ^ 

m. But the great advantage of the congregate system is the 
opportunity it offers for systematic labor. Almost without ex- 
coption, ilio best boys, so called, and the worst tliat arb sent to 
the Ilcfuge, arc lazy. They liave Hved truant, vagrant, and' 
vicious lives. They hate work. Tliey take hold of a hoe or a* 
spade, when they come, rather as slaves than as free boys, as if 
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intending to show how little work can be done in tlie longest 
tima They are sluggish in school and unable to render proper 
attention to moral instruction. Farm-work is not sharp enough 
as a counter-irritant in the majority of these oases. It is not 
sufficiently electria It does not wake the boys up. But Uic 
shop, with its carefully-adjusted stints, witli its delicate labors, 
requiring constant and absorbing attention, with its daily rocui^ 
ring duties altTays demanding faithfulness, has an amazing 
power over their minds. The first work with a child of a feeble 
mind is to catch and hold the attention ; when this is done, the 
rest of die work is comparatively easy. The well-organized 
shop never fiiils in this, and for this reason the boy is strangely 
transformed by its power. lie grooves down into u liabit of 
labor. It becomes a sort of necessity to him. He finds that 
workmen in t}ie business he is learning are receiving from twelve 
to twenty dollars a week. It awakens his ambition : and this 
great defence against stealing — ^the ability to command a mod- 
erate salary by labor — ^is thrown around him. 

Odier things being equal, the country is tlie best plooo for 
those children, but the centripctiil forcx) dniwiiig many of the 
dty boys back into its streets is almost irresistible. Farm-life is 
too slow for them. Having developed in some measure their 
manual ekill, if now a good trade, or a good place of labor, and 
a comfortable arrangement for board, can be secured in the city, 
the probabilities of a successful and virtuous life are greatly in- 
creased. In many instances there are relatives requiring tlio 
assistance of the boy, and a touching appeal is made for his ser- 
vices. The boy's own affections and sense of obligation have 
been awakened. Having lived cleanly and comfortable for a 
year or more, he must continue to do so. A room is found for 
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Uie old mother or little group of sisters, and the boj goes bravelj 
to work to support them. 

A mature hoy liad a brother and two sisters in the Refuge. 
IIo gave but litUo promise when ho oama The whole family 
was probably in the habit of stealing. His mother ^vas nearly 
blind, and their quarters — one room, six by eight, with a slant- 
ing Toofj near the Five Points — ^was as wretched as words can 
paint He learned widi us to labor, to be honest, and to pray. 
His ImuI eyes i>revciitcd Ids enlisting in Uie army, lie objected 
to going into the country, because he dmig to liis old, blind 
mother, and to his brother and sisters. We arranged with a 
friend to secure a comfortable room for him, and a place of labor. 
He is now sustaining comfortably his mother and one sister. 
He has set his brother to work in a good position, while he 
boards him, and is arranging to have his other sister by the 4th 
of July. 

As of faith, we may say, ^' all things are possible to him 
that" worketh. Omnia vincet labor. If you give these boys 
simply a higher form of education, you have only increased 
their abiUty to injure themselves and the community; but if 
you break up that terrible habit of indolence, of lazy lounging, 
start into life the sluggish blood m their veins, and turn the fnoo 
and heart toward the heavenly Father in prayer, you have sur- 
rounded them with the best defences against temptation. 

If there is any love of learning in a boy, he will find or niake 
opportunities for its cultivation. ^^What more does a man 
need," said young Stone to the son of the Duke of Argyle, ao- 
oounting for his jKiwcr to read the MccJumique Celesfr, "Uian a 
knowloilgo of tlio alphabet?" And if a boy has no inward ap- 
petite for it, you cannot crane him up above a moderate standard, 
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\viUi all yoiir endeavor. How vnixny toys, sous of lawyers, of 
ministers, of tender mothers, who had been living loafing and 
(niminal lives, have borne testimony to the reforming power of 
this hard, constant work I It was their first introduction to 
honest labor, and, in entertaining the stranger, they have enter- 
tained an angel unawares. 

Tliere are certain ruinous habits that prey like wolves upon 
this dass of children, and that yield to no treatment so soon as 
to regular and hard work, in connection with moral and re- 
ligious instruction. Hard labor subdues the appetites, and 
makes sleep welcome in the instant that the weary body touches 
the bed, and sweet also, until the bell for refireshments and labor 
arouses the slumberer in the morning. 

Tlierc would seem to 1x3 a serious objection suggested by this 
line of reasoning, to the proposition to pay fimiiUes a oonsiderar 
tion for assuming the custody of children requiring disoipUne, 
as proposed in the report of the Massachusetts Board of Char- 
ities. It is vital for the future well-being of tlio youth, tliat the 
habit of industry sliould be foiincd. Wliatevcr pleasant tem- 
pers may be developed, the child's great implement for success 
and defence firom temptation, outside of Divine influences, is a 
love of labor, and, if this is not secured, the experiment of reform 
has failed. 

If the cliild works as a servant in the house, or a laborer out 
of doors, tlie services tliemselves fonn a large compensation for 
the outlay and care incident to its training, where the period of 
indentures extends through the minority. It is important that 
the £unily should kindly exact a proper amount of diUgence ; 
but if the board is paid or any considerable sum allotted, in ad- 
dition to the services rendered, with well-meaning and kind- 
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tempered parties this will be likely to prove a temptation to an 
indulgent indifiference as to the amount of labor performed. It 
will also be impossible to keep the child from learning the fad 
tliat, in addition to his work, the State will pay his emi)loyer a 
smn for lus care. There are always ^* disinterested " parties in 
every community that will feel called upon to inform the child 
of this fact, and it will be readily seen how his ambition will bo 
quenched by such an intimation as this, and his sense of injus- 
tice bo kindkxl by it. 

A little fellow, under the direction of the writer, was placed 
in a most excellent farmer^s family. His health and habits re- 
quired that he should be put to vigorous manual labor. His 
own impression was, that he was earning his board by the sweat 
of his brow. A wealthy relative of the family died, and he im- 
mediately rebelled against work. There was too much money 
in Uie family, he stiid, for him to work uiK)n a fiuiii. 

It is better for us all, young and old, to feel that the ability 
to eat and the provision for it depend upon faithful working. > 

By all means, we must preserve these children from even the 
appearance of pauperism. Although with some considerable 
suffering, it is better for them early to feel that they are, imder 
God, dependent upon tlieir own resources ; that tlu^y must fight 
down their evil tempers themselves ; that they must stand up 
bravely under difficulties, endure patiently all ordinary hard- 
ships, mid strike out hopefully for an honorable position, in a 
land where the boy of the alms-house struggles to the palace of 
the nation. 

It will, from these suggestions, be seen, Uiat a Lirge institu- 
tion, with all its liabilities, liaving its subjects for a year or 
more under ix)rfect discipline, day and night, having regular 
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hours of .labor, having daily moral lessons, with prayers and tho 
Word of God, having the Sabbath sanctified with appropriate 
services, and the most affecting and wholesome addresses £rom 
the wisest and best of Christian men and women, must make a 
salutary and lasting impression upon the minds of its iimiatcs. 

Tho institution is less like home, but more like tlic socnoty 
into wlilch Uie boy is to enter. lie has learned the sanctity of 
law, the necessity and beauty of obedience, and the conse- 
quences of disobedience. He goes forth into a greater institu- 
tion, where law constantly meets him, and will impress him as 
it never did before. Both habit and conscience will be his 
keepers, and there is great reason to hope that he will become 
''a law unto liimself." 

. The discussions and correspondence of the conventions 
awakened much interest in European institutions of reform. 
The careful, personal examination of the more noted of these 
establishments, however, while rich in suggestions, develops 
no one model plan after wliich it is desirable to conform our 
own. 

In the comparison of existing institutions for tho redemption 
and reformation of exposed and criminal children, so fiir as com- 
fort, convenience, sanitary appliances, adaptation for the ends 
sought after, and gcnerousness of material provisions are con- 
cerned, we are incomparably in advance of European reforma- 
toriea* Witli a few exceptions in the old countries, old edifices, 

* In the August number of the Reformatory and Refuge Journal^ pub- 
lished in London, is an account of a ** Social Meeting of Masters and Matrons " 
connected with reformatory and charitable institutions in that city. Among 
other speakers on this occasion was Mr. C. D. Fox, who is on active member 
of the Ck)uncil of the English Reformatory and Refuge Union. lie had Just 
returned from a tour in this country, and "gave," says the Report, **a roost 
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castles, hospitals, vacated and dilapidated schools, ancient and 
damp cottages, barns even, have been taken and made barely 
habitable for the occupancy of the children and their officers. 
Li Licfde^s entertaining sketches of some of the most successful 
establishments in Grcrmany, Prussia, Holland, and France, only 
one or two arc described as occupying buildings originally 
erected for the purpose to which they are now devoted, or with- 
out serious inconveniences arising from tliis cause. Li the 
general clcanUncss :md wholesomcncss of buildings, dress, uud 
jx^rson, both American and English visitors render us in the 
United States the polm. In classification and variety of organi- 
zation, missions for the virtuous poor, missions among the aban- 
doned, truant homes, orphan homes, refuges for criminal chil- 
dren, and charities for all forms of want and suffering — in all 
these respects there seems to be little for us to learn from our 
brothers in Christian labor over the %vatcr ; but we are aUo to 

interesting account of his visit to ttic Rerprmatory institutions of the United 
States. Bpealcing first of their peculiarities, he referred to the almost total 
absence of corporal punishment. Emulation was their chief instnimeift of 
discipline. They carried on a great work among children, combining care 
for their spiritual welfare with active exertion for their bodily and mental 
wants. Their use of photographs, music, and flowers was quite unknown in 
England ; wliilc tlicir thoughtfulness for tho comfort of their little chiy^ 
was most striking, and was seen in the arm-chair, scptirate desks, and corcred 
play-grounds provided in most of the institutions. As a consequence of this 
treatment another peculiarity wa«i, the great love between each child and the 
Superintendent ; whenever he appeared among them they ran to him, and 
were to be seen clinging round him as if he were in tnith their father. The 
system of afloption into families in tho far West was also a peculiarity unlike 
any tiling attempted In England ; a most extensive oorrcspondenco was mafo* 
tained with all who had been thus provided for. Mr. Fox (hen described tho 
work bring accomplished by the Five Points House of Industry, the Five 
Points Mission, tlio Howard Mission and Uome for Little Wanderers, the 
Children's Aid Society, and the Honse of Refuge.** 
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direct tlicir grotcful nttcniion to many tilings wliicli excite tlictr 
commendation and imitation. In opportunities for the educa- 
tion of the poorest, for the elevation of the humblest, for seeming 
every variety of form of labor with the highest compensation 
paid for it, and for obtaining ut the smallest price tlie richest 
land, our new and democratic country affords unequalled duali- 
ties. There is no dilHculty in finding a place for honest and 
remunerative labor for every active child in the land. 

European institutions retain the children for a much longer 

period than the average of American reformatories, four years 

■ for boys and five for girls being considered the ordinary term, 

• while two years is a high average with iis. The capacity of an 

institution for relieving a given vicinity of its exposed children 

is dius greatly diminished. 

Tliere is no one form of organization and discipline in foreign 
institutions that is of itself so especially effective as to render it 
indispensable to the highest order of success. It is the magnetic 
power of the man that has secured tlie efficiency of the more 
noted refonnatory cstiiblishnicnts of Eui'ope. There is not a 
finer institution for orj^hans in tlio world Uian Mullcr's, in Hris- 
tol, EngLmd, where he lias congregated nearly two thousand 
children in half a dozen immense stone buildings. The well- 
known intelligent correspondent of the Boston Journal per- 
sonally examined it, and says of MlUler: " He is a man of great 
executive ability, and in the solo manager of this iuiincnso con- 
cern. I liave been all over his establishment It would do 
credit to any government on the fiice of the earth." It was not 
the family system, but Wichem and his beloved motlier, that 
melted and, with the Divine blessing, recast the Uves of the 
wretched little outcasts tliat kneeled under his thatched roof. 
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The institutions grew up around the men, and were informed to 
their utmost limits by the pervading spirit of tlicir founders. 
Tlicy were men of extraordinary enthusiasm, piety, and perso- 
vrmncv. No obst-u^loa were insunnonntnblc to prayer and faitli. 
In liu-gc uiiooutli buildings at DUssclUial, Cliristiim Fricdrick 
Gairgi and his devoted wife made every member of their great 
communities feci that tliey were Uieir loving parent^ and in- 
spired all their assistants witli their own hallowed spirit Boys 
and girls were brought under the same control ; tlio girls 8ep»- 
ratcd by a wall, being gathered in five large families, living in a 
long two^ory brick block. In the midst of a barren waste, re- 
covered to tillage and beauty, near Hcmmen, in Holland, Pastor 
O. G. lleldring lias, in the exercise of marvellous faith and per- 
sistency, established tliree Urge congregated and eminently suc- 
cessful institutions, one for Magdalens, one for young exposed 
girls, and one for girls over sixteen, tliat would, witliout tho did- 
tering anns of tliis 1 bethel, as it is significantJy tennod, bo sent 
to prison and to inevitable ruin. It Ls tho devoted Mr. Martin 
and his wife (of whom he touchingly said to a visitor, ** Without 
my wife, sir, I sliould not liave known many a time how to pro- 
ceed ; when a child is ]>ut into a cell for punishment, slie goes 
Ukto and tiilks with it, and God lias blessed her words to tlio 
lK<nrt of many a one ; rr:dly she (tin manage the UnTi lietter tlian 
any of us"), that liave overcome tlie inc(mvcni<?noes of the 
badly-constructed congregate edifices of the Protectant Agricul- 
tural Colony at SointeFoy, in the south of Franix*, and tnado it 
to be a home of redemption for many young criminals. Indeed, 
cvciy successful institution of refonn in tlie world will be found 
to be an illustration of the tnitli tliat it is tlio man and not the 
SjTstem that has secured, with tlie Divine blening, the eooour- 
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dging results in tlio delicate work of human reformation. Tlie 
presence or absence of Mr. Pillsbury from the Albany Peniten- 
tiaxy has been the criterion of success or failure at that institu- 
tion. 

But the fact should not be overlooked, that in tliese Euro- 
pean establishments it is not the hciul of them alone by whom 
Uiis great work is accomplished. In ne2U*ly every instance upon 
the Continent the first object of one proposing to inaugurate an 
asylum, or school of refonn lias been to gather to his aid a body 
of devoted young persons of both sexes to become his assistants. 
They must all drink in his spirit, and cooperate in his move- 
ments. All the instructors in school, the foremen in the work- 
shops, the assistants upon the form, are devoted Cliristian disci- 
ples. These persons ore drawn to these institutions in numbers 
much larger than the proportion of officers in our establishments. 
They receive no salary save their livelihood and the training 
they secure in conducting the discipUne of the institution, and 
thus fitting themselves for the superintendency of similar estab- 
lishments when hereafter called to them. Christian women, as 
in that wonderful collection of institutions which have grown up 
aroimd the Deaconess House at Kaiserworth in Prussia, through 
the earnest ministry of Pastor Bliedner and his excellent wife, 
have devoted themselves without remuneration to years of fiiitli- 
fiil service, to learn the most efficient modes of exercising the 
womanly duties of nurse of the sick, and teacher and refonner 
of the abandoned of their own sex and of orphan and criminal 
diildren. 

One cannot fail to see the influence of such a class of persons 
in the work of reform. If, instead of having officers filling their 
positions simply for hire, subject to constant changes, and being 
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compelled, on account of the high rate of compensation with us, 
to employ in the workshops and upon the farm persons of infe- 
rior talent, and of a lower moral grade, the Superintendent could 
bo supported in every position by a largo force of trained and 
somewhat cultivated and alwa3r8 devoted persons, constantly 
seeking the one great end of tlie institution, what an overwhelm- 
ing moral influence could thus be secured 1 This is one of tUe 
pressing demands in houses of reform at the present hour in this 
country. 

In our city, in the conduct of several of the diarities of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, such as the " Sheltering Arms,'* 
and the ^^St Barnabas Society," a number of devoted, intelli- 
gent Christian women, as we have seen in a previous page, have 
thus, for a limited peiriod of years, offered their time and talents 
to CImst and to die necessities of those for whom He died, and aro 
engaged in the oHiccs incident to die rcscuo of the (alien, and 
the care of periled diildhood, witliout pecuniary compensation. 

In institutions sup|X)rted by municipalities or by the State, 
it is not to be expected that persons will offer gratuitous service. 
Nearly every European institution of reform out of England is 
sustained by voluntary contributions, and grows out of the home- 
missionary operations of the churches. It is to small institutions 
thus originated in this country, that we may look for exhibitions 
of Christian sacrifice, and for models of Christian training and 
success. Certainly this is a legitimate field for the charity and 
piety of the churches, to gather up and save the youthful slaves 
of appetite and vicious habits. But while Christian people are 
slowly awakening to then: duty and opportunity, the State, for 
its own defence, must stop in, witli a strong liand, and the 
broadest provisions, and gather into the readiest and most prao- 
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ticablo institutions for moral and religious discipline, the tempted 
juvenile population of the streets. These children have not a 
claim upon us simply because tlioy are human, and are to be the 
companions of our own children, but because they are to be our 
rulers. The poor and criminal streets of our cities govern, by 
their votes, the readents upon the parks and avenues. 

The fact that these European institutions have, the most of 
them, been located at some distance from large cities, and have 
secured fsicilities for garden and fJEurm labor, has not, of itself, 
been so striking an element of success, or induced such a taste 
for agricultural life as one might at iirst view suppose. 

In the ngi'icultuml colony at Mcttray, where the inmates arc 
chiefly employed ii|mmi a furin, of eight hniulrctl and fifiy-six 
inmates, two hundred and twenty-three entered the army, and a 
large niunber went to mechanical trades, and followed the sea. 
At the beautiful Netherland Mettray, near Zutphen, in one of 
the charming districts of Guelderland, where every effort was 
used to train city boys to become fJEurmers, nearly fifty per cent 
of ilie inmates were found to have an nnconquenible aversion to 
farm-lalK>r, and tlio managers found it necessary to introduce 
various handicrafts to prepare the inmates for such positions 
as their natural tastes rendered most inviting, and gave the 
best promise of their following in subsequent life. Tlie diffi- 
culty is even more serious "with us ; other fi^nns of lalx)r Hum 
farm-work oflbr so much larger pecuniary ooni)X2nsation, and a|>- 
parendy afford so much more &vorable opportunities of reaching 
a competence, in addition to the inherent longing of a city boy 
for the excitement of the town, that it is quite impossible to in- 
duce the more enterprising to remain for any time amid the 
quiet, monotonous, and slow pursuits of the country. Our only 
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hope of securing in their behalf a life of honest industry is to 
plaoe them, with proper training, and under wholesome super- 
vision, in some trade within the city limits, or to fmd for them a 
gixxl op|X)rtunity on shipboard. If wo attempt to force nature, 
and place them even in tlio most distant West, under indentures 
to fiinricrs, they soon steal away, and hasten back to the city, ' 
where, finding themselves without regular employment, they be- 
come a ready prey to the street prowlers, and fall again into 
liabits of crime. 

There are two things that strike the mind forcibly in the 
conduct of Uie work of reform in Eiuope. The first is, the 
prominence that is given to religious instruction, and the reliance 
upon it for the accomplishment of the great end sought in all 
reformatory efforts. M. De Tocqueville, who was one of the 
most hearty co-laborers with Do Metz, says, with mudi emplia- 
sis, ** No human |>owcr is oom|)arablo to religion for rcfonniug 
criminals; upon it especially the futiu^ result of penitentiary 
rcfonn depends.'' Anotlicr thoughtful European writer has 
admirably said, " Without religion prisons may be reformed — 
prisoners never can." The successful superintendents of the 
most noted juvenile institutions are men of astonishing &ith, like 
John Falk, Mnllcr, Wichcrn, Flieilncr, Zcllcr, Fingado of tlio 
orphan-house in Baden, the simplc-licartcd, sainted liabcrdashcr, 
whose motto was, " As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord," the Dutch pastor Heldring, Uie French Martin and Bost, 
and hundreds of otlicrs, " whose names arc written in the book 
of life," and also upon the grateful hearts of thousands of re- 
decmcil diildrcn. ITicy are men of Uko infirmities with others, 
but also, like Elijah, |)()wcrful in prayer, mid like St John, of a 
loving, gentle, and heavenly temper. The whole discipline, of ■ 
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these institptions is pervaded with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
a huge portion of the instruction given is devoted to the stady 
of the Scriptures. 

In England, as also with us, one of the most serious obsta- 
cles in the way of breaking up institutions into separate fiunilies, 
lins been the difficulty of securing the right kind of men and 
women to place at the head of the several houses. Rev. Sydney 
Turner, now inspector of reformatories in England, formerly 
superintendent and chaplain of Red Hill- Philanthropic Farm 
School, in Surrey, says: "For these positions, you want a re- 
ligious man ; I mean a man who takes up his work as a mission ; 
something given him to do by God ; something in whidi he is 
responsible, not only for die means ho uses, or the methods ho 
pursues, but for tlie results he attains to. Such a man views his 
work as one which he cannot, dare not, leave just to get more 
salary, more leisiure, less worry, or less confinement Such a 
man conducts his work in the spirit and by the instruments of 
tlie missionary ; not only teaching, but praying ; not only ad- 
monisliing and advising, but giving tho daily example of 
patience, kindness, industry, endurance, and devotion in his per- 
sonal life. Before such men the stubborn tempers bend, the 
hard hearts soften, the idols of vice and crime are cast down. 
They need not be men of extraordinary talent, but Uiey must 
he men of earnestness, love, and a sound mind.'' 

The otlicr noticeable fact is, tlic elevated social ix)sition of 
the persons interested in the discussion of questions of reform in 
ETurope, and in the conduct of the institutions that have already 
been established. 

The first l^^l nunds of France have devoted thdr time 
Mritliout hesitation, and their best thoughts, to the consideration 
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of the question of adult and juvenile reformation. The pre- 
siding manager of Mettray was a judge of tlie Court of Assize, 
at Paris, and was first employed by the French Grovemment to 
▼isit and report upon the prisons of tlie United States. De 
Tooquevillo liad preceded him in this work, and heartily united 
witli him in his great experiment at Mettray. Tlie Empress 
Eugenie has made herself a voluntary prison and reformatory in- 
spector. Her liand upon the shoulder of a boy would not cure 
him of Uio king^s evil, ns was formerly believed, but it did some- 

_ _ _ _ • 

thing better for one — it melted his heart Tlie large sums of 

money bestowed upon the French queen by tlie city of Paris, 

at the time of her marriage with the emperor, for the purchase 

of a diamond neddaoe, and again, upon tlie birth of the prince 

imperial, were devoted by the benevolent empress to the oon- 

stniction of a mAgnificcnt suite of buildings, with beautiful 

grouiidn, for oqiliiui institutiofis for boys and girls, in ParisL 

Here, once a fortnight, slie obtains a few hours of the purest 

enjoyment of her life, in visiting these jojrful little pensioneiB 

upon her bounty. Has any court upon eartli a fiurer or nK>re 

attractive set of crown jewels tlian these ? Long before Widiem 

opened his thatched cottage at the Horn, Count von Der Rocke 

laid the foundation of the orphan and reformatory institutions at 

nilf«clt]ial,'and presided over them until it pleased God to raise 

up Mr. Georgi to catch his mantle as he ascended to the skiosL 

King William HL and the Queen^owager of Holland were hu^ 

subscribers to, and personally interested in, the establishment of 

the Netlicrbuid Mettray. The lamented Prince Albert, of Eag" 

land, was greatly interested in tlie refonnatory movements of 

tliat amntry, and at tlie head of several organizntionsL Ho lakl 

the oomer-stono of the Agricultural Colony, at Rod Hill, under 

18 
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tho auspioes of the Philanthropio Society. Tho firat legal talcDt 
of Great Britain, headed by the late Lord Brougham ; the mo6t 
oonspicuous among the nobility, like the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
president of the Reformatory and Refuge Union ; the highest 
orders in the church, and a numerous body of the most intelli- 
gent and cultivated men and women in Great Britain, like Mary 
Carpenter, one of Uio most voluminous and thoughtful writers 
upon prison and juvenile discipline, now engaged upon a great 
publio mis^on of mercy to her sex in India, have given personal 
attention even, to the management of local institutions, as well 
as devoted their time and pens to the discussion of the funda- 
mental principles involved in the work of reform. 

This general interest, among educated and religious persons 
of both sexes in England, has been secured by one feature in 
Ihe act of Parliament recognizing local reformatories, by which, 
where any voluntary, municipal, or county institution is accepted 
and held subject to the periodic inspection of officers appointed 
by the government, a subsidy of some eight shillings sterling 
per week for each inmate is allowed. By tliis means, if a town 
or oouniy, or private individuals, secure tlie buildings, a large 
part of the current expenses of the institution is paid by the 
government The effect must be salutary. It multipHes smaU 
establisliments, and secures the supervision and i)crsonal interest 
of tho best philanthropio and religious members of the commu- 
nity. It awalccns a deeper interest in the wcinms of the im- 
periled young, and becomes a double blessing, in the develop- 
ment of the zeal and charity of the persons engaged in this 
Christlike work. We must certainly have the missionary and 
reformatory skill among us, although in a large degree it is now 
latent It only awaits the occasion to call it forth. The labor- 
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ers, male and female, in the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, 
bear witness to this. If the State, mider proper supervision, 
would allow a bare livelihood for the support of the children 
oollcctcd, and benevolent men and women were made to see at 
how small an additional outlay suitable buildings could be 
erected for the care and cure of juvenile criminals, small institur 
tions would spring up in every direction. 

The two great necessities in our country at tliis hour in the 
matter of juvenile rcfonn arc, fu^ somo thorough, eflectual 
measure for clearing tlie streets of our cities and large towns of 
vagrant, begging, and vicious children. Mr. Oliver Dyer, in a 
report read at a public meeting in the city, from the results of a 
careful inspection made by several sanitary commissions, show- 
ing that about six hundred thousand persons are living in tene* 
mcnt-houscfl, most of them very inconveniently crowded, or in 
ocUiu^ and hovels, calouliitcs that, of tlie one hundred and twenty 
thousand children included in this number, ybr^y tJwusandoi 
tliem are to be considered *' destitute and outcasts," and Uiat ad- 
ditional provisions of somo kind must be made for them- to save 
them from a life of pauperism or crima* We cannot but hope 



* Of Uin moral cimmctor of Ihcso cliildrcn, Mr. Dyer Miyi In liiii report: 
** In llic greater portion of tlilfl class, their surroundings and tlieir training 
have produced their natural results. Hundreds of them have already be- 
come conOrmed drunkards, and thousands of them are accustomed to strong 
drink. Cliildren, from the oge of fourteen years down to infants of four, are 
daily met in a state of intoxication. They come drunk to the mission-schools. 
The little creatures have many a time lain stretched upon the benches of 
this institution (Howard Mission) sleeping off their dobsuch. 

** Hundreds of tlieso cliildren bate also become veteran tliiovos, and 
thousands more arc in training for the same end. Nine hundred and sixty 
girls, and three thousand six hundred and flrty-eiglit lioys, between tlie egos 
of tea and fidoco years— making a total of four thousand six hundred and 
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that this is an oxag^rated statement At least wo are ecrtain 
that, even from the squalidness, ignorance, and corruption of 
their present condition, many, as they grow older, will find em- 
ployment which will awaken ambition, and aid them in strug- 
gling for a more hopeful £Eite in lifa But after making every 
rational deduction, what an army of exposed diildhood will still 
remainl 

We shall never come abreast of crime, and have a £Edr strug- 
gle with it, until the oommimity i$ relieved of these immense 
gathering reservoirs of vice. In certainly one dty in Scotland, 
Aberdeen, the experiment has been successfully tried of clean- 
ing out the streets of these children, gathering them into schools 
or refuges, or securing for them regular emplojrment, and the 
result upon the criminal statistics of the city was truly won- 
derful 

If we understand the force of a late act of the English Par- 
liament, all vagrant and unemployed children can be arrested, 
and, unless properly cared for by parents, can be disposed of in 
reformatories and by indentures, or by removal from the coun- 
try, as is deemed advisable by the magistrate before whom tlio 
case is brought As the law, of course, would not execute itself^ 
and no one sought the self-constituted and somewhat thankless 
task of complaining against the children in London, the Reform- 



oightcon — ^woro Aircstod during ilio year ending October 81, 1807, fur drunk- 
ennoss and petty crimes. 

**No longer ago than Saturday, the 11th day of January last, a boy, thir- 
teen years old, was sent to Blackwell's Island " (no boy of that age should 
hsTC been sent to a penitentiary) " as a confirmed drunkard, and on the next 
morning (the Sabbath), his little brother, named Jacob Bulloch, only ten 
years of age, who bad also become accustomed (o strong drink, in a fit of 
despondency, occasioned by his brother's fate, committed suicide at bis 
mother's residence in this city.** 
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atoiy and Refuge Union, two years ago, appointed an officer 
styled ^^the Boys^ Beadle,^^ and made it bis duty to approach 
'^all homeless children as a friend, to sift their cases thoroughly, 
and, as ilicir various circumstances required, to take them to 
friends, to a school or refuge, to a magistrate, or to the police.'' 
A report of his efforts, which was read at the late meeting of 
the Social Sdenoe Association, held at BeLGatst, is both interest- 
ing and suggestive.* 

Tlie multiplication of street trades during the last ten or fif- 
teen years has been of serious disadvantage to children. For 
the pittance earned in the sale of apples and nuts, of newspapers 
and matches, and in the vagrant labor of the bootblack, children 
are kept from school, and are also prevented from learning a 
trade which will hereafter enable them to support themselves 
and those that are dependent upon them. Almost all these 
street ix)dlar8, both bo3rs and girls, arc vicious. A large propor- 
tion of our ciiy children in the House of Refuge graduated here. 

* The twelAh tnoaal report of the Reformatory and Refuge Union, fbr 
1868, referring to this agency, remarlcs : ** The eflTects of the combined efforts 
of law and charity are plainly evident in the reduced number of Arabs to be 
met with in the streets of the metropolis. The boys* beadle, whose duty it 
is to look after the waifs and strays, has, since his appointment, dealt with 
upward of two hundred little wondcrcrs, besides helping the teachers engaged 
in tlio lUggcd Schools and Refuges in their self-denying efforts for thoso 
sometimes worse than homeless. .... The example of the Union has al- 
ready been followed by one large town, Birmingham now having its ' Chil- 
dren's Visitor,' whose duties are similar to those of the boys' beadle. Be- 
fore entering upon his labors, the agent who has been appointed paid a visit 
to London, and gathered all the information he could from the experience 
and advice of the agent of tlie Union, accompanying him upon his rounds, 
and thns seeing for himself the mode in which he works. The Council can- 
not but hope that, before long, each of our great provincial towns will havo 
a visitor, whoso special duty it shall be to relievo the streets of destitute 
ehildrcn." 
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They are thievish, early becoming burglars, being aooustomod 
to the streets at all hours of the night They attend the lowest 
drinking and dancing saloons, and theatres, and become, at a 
precocious age, the martyrs of the most loathsome forms of vice. 
The worst criminals upon our calendars are these young, hard- 
ened street venders, confirmed in evil by two or three terms of 
six months in the penitentiary. 

Until the streets are cleared of these children without visible 
means of support, and some wholesome regulations established 
in reference to these young highway traders, so that at a proper 
age they shall go to some trade, and some restriction sliall be 
placed upon their unattended visits to depraving places of 
amusement, and to the haunts of vice, the community will be 
obliged constantly to multiply its prisons, and watch thousands 
of its population going certainly, and to the injury and discom- 
fort of the virtuous, down the broad road to ruin. 

Who is the wise man to whom the heavenly Father has im- 
parted the broad, effectual, humane plan by which the now pre- 
destined children of crime shall be saved to the community, to 
themselves, and to Crod ? 

The second want is some place of confinement between the 
House of Refuge and the penitentiary for confirmed young crim- 
inals. The prisons and jails contain hundreds of young men 
between eighteen and twenty who are now revolving through 
tlieir cells on sliort sentences, and at the same time are cficctually 
trained to a life of crime, and hardened to the commis^on of the 
most fearful acts. These young men ought to be taken in hand 
by the conummity, to be restrained and kindly watched over, 
and, solicited by religious culture, taught a trade ; a portion of 
llie proceeds of their labor secured to them upon condition of 
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good behavior; a position found for them when apparently re- 
formed; and then they should be discharged at first upon a 
tickct-of-leavc, which, if forfeited by crime, secures iheir return 
to tlie place of detention for the work to go on until they are 
reformed. If they have dependent friends, a portion of their 
income from their labor might be paid, at their request, to them. 
How much better for the community to burden itself with the 
expense incident to such a course than to be obliged to submit 
to tlio depredations of trained criminals, and to the loss of the 
men besides 1 It is simply shocking to enter some of our county 
prisons and look upon the young men confined in the cells, 
without work, without hope, with nothing before them -for a 
livelihood but a life of crime, without moral instruction, or in- 
structive and religious reading, whiling away their time in mu- 
tually recounting tlieur vicious adventures and in plajring cards. 
Wo can see all Uiis, and worse, everywhere in our municipal 
and county jails. 

A place of detention something of the character indicated 
has been established in the Isle of Wight, England, and is called 
the Parkhurst Prison. From it boys are either transported to 
Australia and indentured under the supervision of an officer, or 
are disdiarged upon a ticketof-leave permitting them to remain 
at liu^ during good beliavior, and subjecting them U5 the sur- 
veillanco of the police. 

After the careful weighing of the various theories of juvenile 
refcnrm, the managers say in their Forty-seoond Annual Report : 
** In Uie fulfilment of our duties, we are necessarily engaged 
upon tJiat vexed problem which hns so long lain dose to the 
heart of Uio philantliropist, the solution of whidi involves not 
only the welfare of its immediate subject, but largely also the 
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interests of society^ as connected with tlio best practicaUe 
method of moral reformation to be applied to the large and 
growing class of neglected and vicious youth. . . We believe 
that the foundations of our qrstem as a house of reform rest 
upon a solid basis, and we do not consider that the experience 
of others offers any very important improvement; tliat, within 
the limited means at our command, it would be diflicult to de- 
vise a more judicious and effective method for the peculiar dass 
with which we are called to deal, and that such has not been 
presented in any compact and single plan by the combined 
efforts of the various benevolent enterprises of the day, opcratr 
ing in the same field. 

^' Wo do not licsiUito to siiy, wlmtevcr didicultics invest tlic 
general subject, and partial as tlie work of thorough reformation 
may be, that this Board accomplishes a great and beneficent 
work. Not only is society saved from grave and immediate an- 
nojrance by our custody over so large a portion of its delinquent 
youth, but from more serious vices and crimes into which these 
neglected and unhappy lives would be sure to &11 as their his- 
tory matured. 

^' But while we are able to speak thus confidently of the gen- 
eral tendencies of what we do to improve the habits and elevate 
the moral standard of our charges, and while wo can trace its 
happy effects in many instances, we are not able to convey fiilly 
by any arithmetical tables tlic value of our work. Doubtless, 
under £Eivorable circumstances, much of its fruit ripens beyond 
our jurisdiction into permanent reformation, and in others the 
good influences which have been brought to bear exercise a 
modifying power over lives which know no otlicr restraint This 
Board do not believe in any panacea for a vicious and depraved 
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nature. The methods employed must depend to a degree for 
their suocess on causes and conditions which cannot be fully 
estimated, and over which we can have only a partial oontroL 
The secret springs of thought and action lie beyond and out of 
our sight ; but what virtue is found in weU-^idapted means we 
daim. 

'^The plan of our organization is such that while, in a com- 
munity so large as ours, systematically to individualize our train- 
ing and efforts would involve an amount of expenditure impos- 
ing a serious burden upon the State, compared with the present 
very moderate rate; still, obliged as we are to deal with the 
subjects of our disdpline mainly in the mass, they are so broken 
up by divisions in each department and by separate dasses in 
the schools, that the character of each child is studied and mider- 
stood, and Uio training adapted to tlie nature of eaclu Com- 
prehensively tlio design of the House of Itefugo embraces the 
pliysical, moral, and intellectual care and culture of its inmates 
upon a basis whidi, while securing to our treasiury the fruits of 
a well-arranged and limited system of labor, leaves a prop^ 
measure of time for instruction, recreation, and rest . . . Our 
inmates may be said to form a lai^e household where, under the 
guidance of a well-matured experience, benevolence and religion 
combine to hold the reins of authority. If these do not avail, if 
judidous restraints, industrious habits, wholesome advice, ade- 
quate instruction, and all under conditions favorable to health of 
body and of mind, fail, we ore at loss to supply tiie neoessory 
elements. We know of no better way." 

The records of every succeeding year confum the impression 
that, among these classified crowds, the searching and powerful 
moral influences of the House work out their benign results. - 
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Atfourtcen yoorsof age James C wossent to the IIouso 

for stealing eotton upon the docka His &ther was intemperate, 
and had left his mother in England, bringing James with him 
to this country. They had no home but hired lodgings, and 
took their meals wherever they happened to be at meal-time. 
It was said of him, when his record was taken upon entering 
the House, ''He will require some training to cure him of his 
habits." He was indentured in a good &mily in this State, 
and favorable accounts were received of him from time to time. 
In 1860 he wrote himself as follows: *'. • . You know I have 
■ served out my time as an apprentice, and I am at present travel- 
ling through the county of Greene, as a colporteur for the 
American Tract Society ; and hero I must inform you that tliis 
is the county where I avbs converted and joined the Cliurch, and 
I feel anxious to spread that Gospel which lias done so much for 
me. I must say I feel well, I like the business, it is the Lord's 
woric. ... I can now look back with pleasure on the day when 
I first entered the House of Refuge. It teas tJve atarting-poirU 
in my life, I believe it has been the means of maJcing me 
tohat Jam. 1 have gained very many kind friends, and, what 
is better, they are Christian frienda My associations and as- 
sociates are Christian, and I am led to inquire how it would 
have been with me if I had been left to mjrself to run in the 
streets of New Yoric, where so many youth and young men are 
ruined? I bless the day that I was ever taken from them, and 
I hope now, by the grace of God, to live a Cliristian life, and my 
desire is to serve Him continually. Oh, how I should like to 
see you all at the Refuge, and thank all of you for the kindness 
you showed to me while I was with you ! I wish I could talk 
to the youth and young men under your care, and tell them 
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how I have been blessed by being in the same position they 
now are in. I would take them by the hand, and tell them 
what the Lord will do for them if they will receive Him. I 
hope Uie time will come when I shall bo able to see you, and 
can assure you it will give me great pleasure to see you after so 
long an absence. But, my dear sir, should wo never meet 
again on earth, we have the consolation that, if we are faithful 
in the service of our God, we shall meet in heaven." 

A short time afterward ho visited the House and passed the 
night, and we find this record of it upon the Daily Journal : 
^ James G., No. 4,708, visited the House and stayed with us last 
night He was indentured in August, 1851 ; his term of ser- 
vice expired in 1857, giving entire satisflEustion. Ailer this he 
attended school during the winter months, and worked on the 
farm in tlie summer ; by so doing he has obtained a good educa- 
tion, lie is a wortliy and exemplary member of the Dutch lie- 
formed Churdi. He is now laboring in tho employment of the 
American Tract Society in Greene Gounty, N. Y., doing good 
and being well received. He closed the first division school with 
a very able prayer, which, on aocoimt of the peculiarity of his 
case, was quite affecting. His deportment and conversation were 
of a devoted cliaractcr, and gave us strong evidences of his be- 
ing a vrarm-hearted Christian." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THB CLOSE OF THB HALF CBNTUBY. 

Thb oensus of the institution began in 1865 to rise toward 
the full capacity of its immense lialls. During the early port of 
the war, for apparent reasons, the number* of boys, especially of 
the maturer ones, if any thing, slightly decreased, but with its 
dose the numbers rose rapidly from an avenige of six hundred 
to the good-sized village which it has now become, with a pop- 
ulation of a thousand. 

It is a matter of surprise to all intimately acquainted with the 
woikings of the Refiige, and with the annual exposition of its 
benevolent designs and reformatory disdpline, that many intelli- 
gent persons should still rcganl the House ns a jx^nal institution. 
This misapprehension greatly embarrasses the good work of the 
institution and brings unnecessary grief and chagrin to the hearts 
of firienda The impression probably arises from the fact that 
the same officers of justice and the same tribunals commit to the 
prison and also to tlie House of Refuge ; and from the additional 
fiust that, while many of the courts clearly understand its benefi- 
cent design, some still have the same mistaken apprehension of 
its true character. 

It is for this reason that we constantly meet with the remark, 
both from friends and presiding justices, that the child should 
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be discharged '' because ho has been suffidentiy punished,^' or 
that he ought not to remain in the House, '* as the crime charged 
against him was so triviaL^^ If the institution is to be consid- 
ered as a place of punishment, it entirely fails of its object ; for 
the simple restraint within its walls for a short period, with its 
full and wholesome diet, its hours of study and recreation, and 
its opportunity for learning a trade, would be considered no 
dreaded consequence of wrong-doing, and have no power to 
awaken a fear of again committing a like offence. Six months 
comfortable boarding and schooling would be no adequate pun- 
islnnent to a boy for larceny, but would rather create within 
him a sense of impunity in wrong-doing. If it were a place of 
punishment, there would be a cruelty in allotting, even for the 
shortest period, confinement within its bounds for trifling larce- 
nies, on tlio port of young children, thoughtlessly committed. 
But if the early crime is in one sense forgiven by the commu- 
nity, on account of the youth and neglected condition of the 
subject, and he is placed away from temptation under suitable 
guardianship, where he may be trained for a useful life, and then 
placed in a position to begin life for himself with a fair chance 
of success, what might otherwise be accotmted a wrong becomes 
an invaluable charity. Simple punishment might require but a 
short period of severe discipline, but training requires tima 
Habits cannot be shed and renewed in a few months, and char- 
acter grows very slowly. But this period, passed in physical, 
mental, and moral culture, is of manifest advantage both to the 
subject and to his friends. Indeed, as to the former, it is, in 
most instances, the favorable decision of Uio question between a 
life of indolence and crime, attended with their inevitable re- 
sults of misery and nun, and a life of activity and virtue crowned 
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Tnth a good name. Certainly no stain of the prison douds the 

• 

reoollecfcion of former inmates of the Refiig^ who haye pur- 
diased a good reputation by a worthy life. 

If not a place of punishment^ why should children be sent 
here whose parents have the pecuniary ability to care for them? 
The family tie should not be broken without adequate cause, 
and parents should not be too easily released from their obliga- 
tion to support their children. But there is even a paramount 
obligation that the community owes to the young ; for, if parents 
n^lect their charge, it is evidently the duty of the State, in some 
way, to assimie the task, both for its own security and for the 
salvation of the youth. Children have a natural and civil right 
to be kept from tho tomptutions of the street, to bo defended 
firom the pernicious example of evil companions, to be secured 
from haunts of sin, to have instruction in the common branches 
of learning, to be taught habits of industry and the practices of 
virtue, and to be made acquainted with their duty to Qod and 
man, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures. Whatever may be the 
pecuniary ability of tlie parents, tliis obligation to the children 
has not been met in reference to those committed to our core, 
except in the rarest instances. Even in cases where it has been 
attempted, the child has been surrounded by such influences 
that tho efforts of the parents have been overborne by tliem. 
Nearly all our children have been truants, if sent to school, and 
are almost utterly deficient as to Uie first steps in a common 
education. They have also fcdlen into such indolent habits that 
they are only a burden upon their parents, and will ultimately 
be upon the community; and their moral nature has remained 
entirely unsolicited by religious culture. The only chance for 
even a limited education, however respectable the parents seem 
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to be, and for an established habit of industry and reverence for 
sacred things, is that offered by the House of Refuge. 

There is another misapprehension existing in Uie commu- 
nity, sometimes oven seeking expression m the public prints, 
destroying both the confidence of parents and the general public 
in the ability of the institution to accomplish its work. Its im- 
mense capacity and the large numbers gathered within its walls 
are supposed to peril its reformatory discipline, and to render it 
a scliool of vice ratiicr Uiau of morals. As a question of (bet, 
the carefully accumulated statistics of nearly half a century 
give a most satisCotctory answer to this erroneous judgment 

\lt is well to call to mind the weight of the moral influence 
we are enabled to exert oveir our inmates.\ In our city, from the 
same dass of children, the Mission Sunday-schools are collected. 
The pupils of these schools are under wholesome tuition but a 
few hours ii))on the Sabbath, and are exposed, all the rest of the 
time, to the most baneful examples and severe temptations ; yet, 
it is confidently aflinned and unquestioned, that a vast amount 
of good is accomplished by even these short periods of religious 
culture. But all this we have every Sibbath, with constant at- 
tendance, and, in addition to this, the impressive services of the 
chapel, adapted to tlicir age and wonts; tlic morning and even- 
ing prayer, tlio blessing at the meal, repeated religious ad- 
dresses, the personal contact of Christian men and women ; the 
regular hours of study; the absence of the temptations con- 
tinually drawing them aside when in the streets — and all this 
continued for the period of a year or mora If any thing is ao- 
complished in the Sunday-schools, how much more, wiUi Grod^s 
blessing, must result from this daily moral and religious disci- 
pline I 
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Intelligent men speak unadvisedly when tlicy give utteraiioo 
to distrust in reference to the influence of the Refiige, as some 
have fitmkly, and with much emotion, acknowledged when, on 
the Sabbath, they have united with us in the services of public 
worship, or have become £Euniliar, by personal inspection, with 
our daily disciplina 

With our laige numbers we secure much of the character of 
a fiEunily institution by our many subdivisions. Walls divide us 
into four companies, and schools still further separate us into 
thirteen or fourteen classes, under different teachers; so that the 
powerful influence of personal character is brought to bear upon 
the individual child. The affectionate recollections which the 
children preserve for years, of tlieir teachers and ofliccrs, mani- 
fested in u continued correspondence, show how powerful for 
good this influence is. 

In March, 1863, Mr. Ketchmn, who had held the position of 
Superintendent for fourteen years, closed at the same time his 
life and his cliarge of the House. He died in the peace of the 
Gospel, to wliich alone he had looked as the great reformatory 
agent in tlie work to which he had given die ripest years and 
best energies of his life. During nearly all this period he had 
enjoyed tlic support of Mr. L C. Jones, as his assistant With 
this long aa[uaintance with tlie responsibilities and details of tlie 
position — ^tlie fifth in tliis honored succession of first officers — 
Mr. Jones entered upon the administration of the House, and 
has fiilly confirmed the high expectations of the managers in his 
ability and executive energy. 

In the same year Colonel Linus W. Stevens, who had been 
a manager for more than sixteen years, and devoted a large por- 
tion of his time to the service of the House, passed away finom 
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earth. " In justice to his memoiy," say the Board, in the de- 
senred tribute which they pay to his worth, '* and in gratification 
of our feeling of regard, we desire to record our appreciation 
of his eminent services in tlio inception and successful oomplo- 
tion of our present buildings. His sound judgment and un- 
wearied perseverance were ahke conspicuous in the many appli- 
cations to the Legislature, and in the difficulties arising in the 
course of the erection of the House; his connection with the 
Building Coinniittoc from its origuial formation to tlie close 
of its labors brought his usefulness into constant requisition; 
his unswerving probity and sttunless public life added weight 
at all times to his efforts in . our behalf with the public 
authorities ; and his admirable tact, his sagacious prudence, and 
simple suavity of manners seldom Cedled, as they were exerted 
to accomplish the worthy ends he liad in view.^^ 

Tlio succeeding year proved to be fatal to another one of the 
most respected and useful members of the Board, Mr. Edmund 
Bl Young, an active, successful, and well-known merchant of 
the city. For about twelve years he had generously yielded his 
valuable services to the interests of the Refuge. From the hour 
of his election up to the time of his sudden and lamented death, 
he was faiUifully and '* efficiently engaged in tlic performance 
of liis duties as a manager, serving, as he did, on several of the 
most important committees. Always prompt, of sotmd judg- 
ment, and rare executive abihty, with dear views, and the 
strongest interest in the objects of the institution, his devoted 
services and itflcrulncsa were most highly a))prcciatcd by his 
asBodatos, wliilo his urbanity, his correct prindples, and sinoere 
Christian course as a man, endeared him to alL^^ 

The succeeding years placed the fatal star upon the record 
19 
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against the honored names of Tliomna B. StiHinon, a highly- 
respected officer of the General Government, as well as a trusted 
citizen ; Walter Underhill, for many years the fiuthfiil and effi- 
cient treasurer of the Society, a man of undoubted int^^ty, 
and enjoying the confidence of the conunimity, whose interest 
in tlie institution and its unfortunate inmates rather increased 
than decreased vrith his advancing years ; and James W. Under- 
hill, the banker, prompt in business, the beloved and successful 
head of the Sunday-school of his church, and the abiding friend 
and wise counsellor of the House of Hefiige. 

All these, like the names of precious memory before them, 
rested from their earthly labors, and we and those that will 
follow us, are reaping, and will continue to reap, die harvest of 
their sowing. 

The Board had long felt the importance of securing some 
personal supervision over its indentured children, an inspection 
of the homes of the inmates received from the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, to aid the Indenturing Committee in decid- 
ing the important question of the expediency of a child's «1is- 
cliargo to his parents, nither tluui n\xn\ indentures in tlio coun- 
try, and an organ of communication with the magistrates from 
whose courts the majority of its subjects were received ; tliey 
were also impressed with the importance of luiviiig a resident 
der^man, now tliat tlie numbers of the House liod become so 
large, aiivl the moral condition of these children demanded that 
they should be touched at every possible point of contact by re- 
ligious agencies; they therefore sought to combine these objects, 
by electing a permanent chaplain, and making the important 
duties above referred to his proper pastoral work. 

The excellent gentleman, Rev. Richard Horton, who had held 
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the office of cluplain for the preceding eight jeais, being aUe 
only, through hia busiDess engagements, to yield his Sabbaths 
to the religiouB iustmctioD of the diildrcn, tendered his resign»- 
tioii, aiid was Buccecdcd by tlio prcaetit incumbent of tiio oQlcei. 
In addition to the public Sabbath service, the obaplaui notr 
leads in evening prayer one of tlio dividona of the school, visits 
the sick in Uie hospitals, is visited by any inmate that desires an 




interview, prcadies to the oIBcers on one evemng in the week, 
and attends such funeral services and public oocadons as are in- 
cident to the place and the times. 

To render the cxertuses of the sanctuary a personal act of the 
diildron, mthcr tlian a perfonnance to which they are amply 
to give tlicir attention, a. acrica of liturgical services, as has been 
intimalod, were prepared under the direction of tlie Board, so 
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varied as to meet tlio difTcrciit exigencies of daily devotions and 
Sabbath worship, and interspersed with extemporaneous prajrersi 
to give expression to the peculiar religious emotions and wants 
of the hour. This very elastio and simple form of worship has 
now been in use about five years, and it is only expressing the 
unanimous sentiment of all who have united witli us in our 
services, representing almost every shade of Christian belief 
that it rarely occurs, that what may be called the devotional 
parts of the service of the sanctuary, often in other oongrega- 
tions listened to with apparently litUe attention, are conducted 
with such universal interest and reverenca 

It is an affecting illustration of the firm hold with which 
these devotional formularies seize upon the memories and hearts 
of the children, and of their '' power of Grod unto salvation,'* 
that in the instance of a number of the older boys, who, at 
times, have manifested a deep and sincere interest in spiritual 
things, in their extemporaneous prayers in the voluntary services 
which ihey attended during a portion of their hours of rocro- 
ation, in the school-ropm, tliese appropriate and poculiiu-Iy ex- 
pressive sentences of Scripturul confession and su])plicati()u often 
occurred. This form of service, with the Bible, accompanies the 
child when leaving the institution for a new home. All the 
laws of association, and all the strength of memory and liabit, 
will tend to keep the hours of devotion in the mind, while ilie 
Cuniliar manual will offer tlie well-known diannel for the utter- 
ance of religious emotions. 

The visits of the chaplain, among the families into whose 
hands children had been placed by indentures, disclosed upon 
the whole a very satis&ctory condition of thinga Of one hun- 
dred and fifty-three to whom personal visits were made, or of 
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whom infonnation was obtained, during one summer and hJlj 
thirty-nine only had been returned to the House, or had run 
away from their places. The remainder were doing well, and a 
large proportion of the families was all that oould l)e desired. 

To aid the Indenturing Committee in determining when they 
might safely yield to the importunity of parents, for the dis- 
chaige of children back to their custody, instead of indenturing 
them in the country, the chaplain was made secretary of the 
committee, and such cases are committed to him for a personal 
examination of the homes and of the places of labor provided for 
the inmates when released. Written reports are made which 
are transcribed upon a permanent record for reference when re- 
quired. The nature and importance of this service wiU be better 
understood by a few extracts from the journal of these visita 

''The chaplain had a very satisfactory conversation with Jus- 
tice F T ^ III rcforcuoo to the case of J . By 

personal inquiry it was found tliat tlio boy luul a bad reputation 
when at home ; tluit the part of tlio city where his mother re- 
sided was the worst possible place for him ; and two parties 
capable of forming a safe judgment earnestly protested against 
his return. When the justice learned with how much care every 
case brought before the committee was examined, and the prin- 
ciplcs upon which they acted, he expressed great surprise and 
pleasure, and intimated that he should hereafter rest quietly 
upon their decisions, after all the facts brought to his knowledge 
had been presented to them.'* 

" In the case of D W ^ the examination of the home 

developed much to awaken sympathy. A miserable drunken 
lather was in the penitentiary on Dlackweirs Island. The suf- 
fering wife felt assured that slie was relieved from liim forever. 
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A daughter, hardly reoovered from a fever, unable to work, was 
living at home. The mother and daughter bear a good oharao- 

ter, and need the aid of B ^ for whom a position which she 

had previously oooupiod was open. There are good grounds to 
believe that the girl was innocent of the offence for which she 
was committed to the House a year since. Her case is com- 
mended to the favorable consideration of the committoa" 

'' Justice C '• called the attention of the committee to the 

case of M S , upon the recommendation of Rev. Father 

T ^ of the Oatholic Church of the Transfiguration. The chap- 
lain had a pleasant call upon Father T . He would on no 

account, he said, recommend the discharge of the girl to her pa- 
rents unless they left the dty. Should they go to R ^ as they 

now propose to do, he tliinks M may be safely returned to 

their care. The parents have been to him often before, and he 
has always refused their request to have her returned to them in 
the dty." 

" In the case of M H ^ the chaplain reports that the 

home in Mulberry Street is as bad a place as possible for a girl, 
and diat the motlier assented to this proposition. Tlio fatlier 
has been an invalid for a long period, and appears to be near his 

end. It is recommended that M be taken to the dty to see 

her fiither once mora The mother seems to be an honest and 

industrious woman. She needs any assistance that M could 

render her in die support of die family. She was advised to 
find a good place for her daughter and report it to the superin- 
tendent'^ 

" Visited the home of P O'H ^ and fotmd as dreary 

and dirty a room as can well be imagined. Three or four nearly 
naked children were running about, exhibiting the utmost neg^ 
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leot Seeing ihe impression made by the first appearance of 
things, a woman in the &milj remarked that they 'were about 
removing, as they had trouble with their landlord; ' but to this 

statement Mrs. 0*n objected, saying that they *were not 

intending to move,^ that there * was no trouble,^ and that * she 
could speak for herself.^ She said her husband had been reoeiy- 
ing twenty shillings a day for his work, and was ' now upon a 
little strike for three dollars.^ It might be stated that the doth- 

ing of Mrs. O'll was nearly as ragged and scjinty as that 

of tlic children. She said they liod no pbux) provided for the 
boy to work, and simply wanted him at home, as his fiathcr was 
able to support him.^* 

" Galled at the* home of J. J. B , and found it to be a 

rear tenement-house, with terrible odors filling the passage-ways. 
The rooms, however, in the upper story, occupied by the fiumly 
were oomrortiible, and tlio parents api)aircd very tidy and ro- 
spectabla Tlie scene upon entering tlie room was an affecting 
one in the extreme : the father, feeble, and evidently m the last 
stages of consumption, was sitting in an easy-chair, and the 
mother, an invalid, was lying upon the bed. All the earnings of 
the &mily have been exhausted by their sickness. There were 
three little children in the room, too young to do any thing for 

tlieir own 8up)M)rt J luis lieretoforo been able to cani six 

dollars a week, and is the only member of the feunily now able 
to do any thing for their support He had flEdlen into bad com- 
pany, but has been deeply affected since he has been at the 
Refuge, by a knowledge of the helpless condition of the family. 
He lias in several instances given evidence of a manly oharaciery 
and a desire to be a good boy. 

When the chaplain intimated, during the visit, the possibility 
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; of his being discharged, the soene was truly a touching one. The 
mother rose up firom the bed to shake hands vrith him, the tears 
running down her £ioe; the father, unable to rise, stretched out 
his hand, and the children, one after another, followed the ex- 
ample of their parents. The mother insisted upon the chaplain's 
taking a sprig of the geranium which she was carefully cultivat- 
ing in the window, as an expression of her gratituda The cir- 
cumstances of the cose without the name were related to the 
boys of the second division at evening prayera They all seemed 

. 'much affected, J particularly so. To the question whether 

«a boy in such a case might be trusted to go and take care of his 
helpless parents and £Eunily, there was a unanimous answer in 
the affirmativa With the consent of the Indenturing Commit- 
tee, the chaplain aooompanied J to his home. The scene at 

his return can be better imagined than described. Up to the 
present time the boy has fulfilled his promise, and fidthfully pro- 
vided for his parents. They have all removed from the dty, 
and have secured employment and a good home in the West 

"Visited the mother of S J , Baxter Street His 

feither has lately died. An unde of the boy lives in Nortlifidd, 
Vermont, and expresses much interest in the £Eunily, sending 

money to them. He says he can find work for S ^ and offers 

to pay his fiui3, directing as to the route he sliould taka The 
mother intimated that she was about to remove there; but when 
it was proposed to place S on board Uio Troy boat when- 
ever she was ready to start, slio flamed up at once and said slio 
would ' not leave New York for a kingdom,' and it was very 

evident tliat she did not intend that S should leave the dty. 

The home is a rear-tenement, in about the worst neighborhood 
in the dty. Northfidd is the place for 
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" Galled at the home of C C . Found it with much 

difficulty. The mother was away from home. Her parents live 
in a crowded, rear tenement-house. The room was in the third 
story, and two little girls were looking out from it through 
broken panes of glass, being locked in. This it was found was 
the daily custom, as the mother goes out every day to wash. A 

neighbor said that Mrs. C did get drunk, but would 

do better if she were not so constantly abused by her hus- 
band. She said he also was intemperate, and that a short time 
since he had been placed in the penitentiary for cruelty and 
abuse toward his wifa All this confirms the sad story brought 
by the little girl to the House, our beUef in which was somewhat 
shaken by the good appearance of the father. Her home would 
be a miserable place for ^." 

These few, out of a large volume of records, already collected, 
will servo to indicate how important a knowledge of the actual 
condition of the home and the state of the family, is, to enable 
the committee, considering the question of the final disposition 
of the child, to judge prudently and humanely between the 
legitimate home of the inmate and a new legal one in a strange 
£unily. 

The last years in the history of the House have been made 
mcmomblc by incidents connected with the great civil war 
through wliich we have passed. The boys entered fully into 
the spirit of the times, and among the older inmates there was 
an intense desire to enlist either in the army or navy. Between 
three and four hundred entered the service of the country, 
directly from tlie institution, during the struggle, and a much 
lai^r numl)cr of those tlint liad been indentured or discharged 
found their way into the army or navy. 
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Many rose to positionB of oonsderable distinction, both upon 
the sea and land. When bounties began to be paid, large sums 
were placed hy the boys in the Sayings Banks, which became a 
valuable capital for them upon their return from the army, or a 
generous aid to their parents. 

The constant perils of ihe war and the regular discipline of 
the army seemed to have a finvorablo moral influence ovar the 
young soldiers, keeping fresh in their minds the instructions of 
the Refuge. Very interesting and affecting illustrations of this 
feet were constantly coming to our notice during the hist years 
of the war. 

Tlie following letter was received, in 1866, from the gentle- 
man at tlie West to whom J. T. had been indentured: ^ He 
remamed with me,'' says the writer, ** until August, 1861. 
During the time he lived with me he felt very much at home, 
was industrious and honest, and attended Sabbath-echool and 
dmrch regularly. During the last six months he was with us 
he improved very much. The rehgious instructions he had re- 
ceived were manifestly having a good effect In August, 1861, 
he enlisted, with my consent, in the 43d Illinois Yolunteera I 
felt some fears that the temptations of camp-life would be too 
mudi for him to withstand, but he conducted himself nobly on 
the field, and won the confidence of his oflioers. We kept up a 
correspondence with him. His letters grew more and more 
interesting, and showed a radical change wrought in liim. He 
expressed the strongest attachment to my femily ; called up 
things that were done which were wrong, and begged our for- 
giveness. After the battle of Chickamauga, I received a letter 
from a member of the Christian commission, informing me that 
J. was severely wounded, and expressing a veiy fevorable 
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opmion in regard to his Christian experience. He lay seven 
dajm upon the battle-field before he was brought in and cared 
for. I afterward had an interview with a Christian companion 
of his who was with him in the closing scene. In relating his 
conversation with him, he said he asked him this question: * Did 
you not suffer terribly while you lay upon the battle-field?' 
'Suffer,' he answered, 'how could I suffer when Jesus was 
with me?' We feel that he has left us a rich legacy in 
tliis simple expression, abuudnnUy re|)aying us for all our 
anxiety, care, and trouble in his behalfl He died January 23, 
1864.'' 

The Daily Journal, during these memorable years, contains 
constant records like the following : '^ H. F. visited us to-day, 
after an absence of over two years, during which he has served 
his country in the Army of the Potomac, participating in nearly 
all tlio battloB, but escaped without injury. During the seven 
days' battles he distinguished himself by his coolness and bravery, 
and WHS rownrdcd by being promoted to the rank of second 

lieutenant, and is now attached to the regiment of heavy 

artillery. He is an intelligent young man, and we predict for 
him a prosperous future." 

** B. L. was sixteen years of age when he came to the 
House. He had become a pickpocket, and was deemed a hard 
case. After remaining at the Refuge about seventeen months, 
he was permitted to enlist as a private in the army. Three years 
from the date of his enlistment he visited the House, aocomp*- 
nied by his wife, a very well-appearing and intelligent young 
woman, who seemed quite proud of her husband, and in no 
measure disturbed to know that he was once an inmate of the 
institution. Without aid from firiends, by his own good conduct 
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and oourage, he worked his way tlirough all the intermediate 
positions until he had reached that of captain. He was still in 
the army, and wore his uniform with much grace.'' 

*' James C. visited the House this afternoon, accompanied hy 
his wifa He was in the army, but was discharged on account 
of severe wounds received during the seven days' battles. He is 
now master of a vessel in the employment of the govemment| 
carrjdng supplies for the army. He is a fine-looking man, and 
has a neat, modest wifa" 

'' James R. visited the House this morning. He was inden- 
tured seven years ago to Mr. S., of Connecticut, who represents 
him to have been a faithful apprentice. When the war broke 
out, he obtained his master's permission to enlist in one of the 
Connecticut regiments, and accompanied General Bumside on 
his expedition. He subsequently joined the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and took a part in the principal battles. His term of ser- 
vice having expired, he enlisted again, and received a bounty of 
seven himdred and two dollars, which he has securely invested. 
He is now in good health and spirits, having entirely recovered 
fipom a wound received in battle." 

*' George H. called to see us this morning. He is a soldier, 
having been in the Army of the Potomac nearly three years, and 
has been in many batUes. He is now at homo on a short fur- 
lough, and is suffering from the effects of a wound in the arm. 
He spc:iks favorably of a number of our bojrs who are in his 
regiment All are in good spirits, and are determined to ^ fight 
it out on this lina' " 

^^ Philip J., a former inmate, visited the House this afternoon, 
having obtained a short furlough ashore while his ship is imder* 
going ri'pairs at the Navy Yard. He has been for some time in 
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the United States service, and has been promoted to the berth 
of master's mate, having passed through all ^e petty grades to 
his present position. He is a steady young man, and his future 
is promising.'' 

^ Charles S., who left the House in 1857, called to see us to- 
day. He entered the army when the war first broke out, was 
promoted through the several grades to captain, when his health 
failed, and he resigned his commission. He has lately come into 
die |K)6SGSsiou of quite a fortune, and is at die pix^seut time 
living in the city. Ho is a gentlemanly young man, and bears 
himself modestly." 

^ E. L. called to see us this morning and to attend the chapel 
service. He was discharged from the House two years ago, and 
shortly after enlisted in one of the New-York regiments for two 
years. Ho 1ms served liis time honorably, and has now ro- 
eiiltstpd, receiving a bounty of eight hundred and two dollars, 
which, added to his previous savings, makes liim upwards of a 
thousand dollars on deposit in the Savings Bank. He is a fine- 
looking young man." 

These quotations might be almost indefinitely multiplied, 
showing at the same time the good service rendered by the in- 
stitution to tlie country in the hour of its greatest peril, and tlio 
eflbct of the previous discipline of tJiese young men, to defend 
them against the peculiar temptations of the camp. 

April 14, 1863, the Legislature of the State gave to Uie 
" Society for the Protection of Destitute Roman OathoUo Chil- 
dren in tlio City of New York" an act of incorporation very 
similar to that of the Juvenile Asylum, and made it the duty of 
die Courts diat, *^ whenever the parent, guardian, or next of kin 
of any CadioUo child about to be finally committed, shall request 
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the magistrate to commit the child to the Oatholic institution, 
the magistrate shall grant the request'' 

This Society and institution owe their origin and suooessful 
establishment to the inde&tigable and persevering endeavors of 
Dr. L. Rilliman Ives. Large donations, in the beginning, were 
made by generous Oatholics of the city; considerable sums of 
money have been raised by lectures and fiurs ; annual subscrip- 
tions are still taken up, a portion of the current expenses is 
raised by the labor of the children, and the remainder comes 
fipom annual donations from the State and the city. 

The Sodety receives both sexes into its custody, but they are 
placed under separate administrations, the hojs under the Chris- 
tian Brothers and Uio girls under tlio Sisters of Churity. For 
several years the two branches of the institution were poorly ac- 
commodated in hired houses in the city ; but in 1867 a bride 
building for the hojn was completed on a large £Eurm in West- 
chester County, about three miles from the Harlem Bridge, and 
the comer-stone of an edifice for girls was laid at a short distance 
frt>m the hojs^ House. The boys' building is temporaxy, being 
intended for shops when die main edifice is completed ; but it is 
very comfortably and economically arranged. The institution 
has been peculiarly suooessful in its dioice of a Superintendent, 
Brother Telliow, a Prussian, a gentleman of warm and humane 
sentiments, of great practical wisdom, and of much quiet execu- 
tive power. It has anoUier advantage peculiar to the Catholic 
Church, at least in this country. Wichem, as we have seen, has 
secured the same object imder Protestant auspices in Holland. 
It has twenty officers, all belonging to the order of the Christian 
Brothers. They give themselves to the diurch, when they take 
the vows of the order, to be teachers wherever they may be ap- 
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poiDted to labor. Thej are looking to nothing besides. Thej 
will never be priests ; they are expecting to pursue no form of 
business hereafter, but for life will remain in the office of in- 
structors. Their salaries are simply the requisite provision for 
their Uving, side or welL Theso men are constantly with tlie 
boys m school, work, recreation, and in the dormitory ; and it 
can be readily seen what a moral power they are able to bring 
to the aid of the Superintendent in his work of reforming the 
young persons thus pLux^ in their hands. 

Brother Telliow appreciates the importance of securing hab- 
its of industry and the value of regular work in attaining good 
discipline in the House. Shop-work, for lack of securing as yet 
suitable contractors to employ the services of the boys, has not 
been as remunerative as it may be rendered, but the quality of 
the work is good, and the fiivorable effoot of it uix>n the lads is 
beyond a question. 

There is no exchange of labor between the boys and giriS| 
excepting that tiic slioes for both departments are made by tho 
former. Washing, tailoring, dressmaking, and mending, each 
sex attends to by itself. 

The boys' institution is crowded, about seven hundred being 
gatlicred into it One hundred and seventy girls form the 
female department The average time of detention, on account 
of the crowded state of the institution, is short, being oonsidei^ 
ably within a year ; and tlio Courts linve bc<*n in/omicd that 
their abiUty to aooommoduto other committals is oxiicUy meas- 
ured by the discharges they can make. Nearly all their inmates 
have been sent to them by the magistrates, although they have 
Uio |iowcf to receive children wlioso custody lias been released 
to them by their parents or guofdionSb 
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The boys range young, the average age being much l)elow the 
House of Refiige, and they seem to be fix>m a mudi better class 
of street children. Thus fiur most of the discharges have been 
to parents ; but measures are being considered to effect tlie dis- 
tribution of more of them in the country, especially at the West 
Tlie purchase of a large fiirm in some Western State has been 
recommended by friends of the Society, to which many of the 
children might be deported, and from whence they could be dis- 
tributed throughout the £uming districts of the country. Very 
large and imposing buildii^ form the plan of the establishment^ 
when its original purpose is carried out, and a decided impres- 
sion will be made upon the juvenile crime of the city, when its 
fiill cajiaoity is reached. 

We can certainly bid our Oatholio co-laborers in this work 
^ Gtod-speed ; '' and, after they have reached their utmost limits, 
we shall find the streets of the city crowded with children, who 
will more than fill oiu* Asylimis and Refiiges, and who are per- 
ishing for lack of proper care and training. 

The marked feature of the House of Refuge at the present 
time is the practical direction whidi lias been given to its long- 
established system of grades, and the important office which it 
is made to accomplish in the discipline of the Housa So mani- 
fest has this latter effect become, tliat tlie ^Mock-ups,'' wliioh 
were constructed in the House at its opening for separate and 
solitary punishment, have been, every one of them, removed, 
and a large open dormitory lias been constructed in their placa 
Corporal punishment has been in this way reduced to an ex- 
ceedingly small percentage, and a general appearance of cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness has been secured throughout the institu- 
tion. In the Appendix to this volume the system is presented 
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in detaiL The boy is met when he enters the House (and tho 
same is true of the girl) with the assurance that the hour of his 
discharge is in his own hands. The two simple rules of the 
llcfugo arc recited to liim, and tho elTcct of obodicuoo to ijicm 
upon Iiis standing and comfort in the House, and upon the time 
of his discharge, is clearly and fully explained. If in the school, 
in the shop, in the yard, and everywhere, he always teUs the 
truth, and does the best he knows how, he ^vill receive and hold 
tlie grade (1). If he rctiins this grade for a year, and has 
advanced to Uio fourtli cLiss in school, he has purcliascd his dis- 
charge by good conduct, and tlie door that lias detained him 
opens before him as soon as his friends or the institution can 
secure a suitable place for him. ^ 

As a barrier against the importunity of friends who have not 
always the best interests of the children at heart, especially in 
reference to tlicir education, it is required that tho inmate sliall 
reach, at Icast^ the third class in scliool before he is discharged. 
This acts as a wholesome spur to the ambition of an indolent or 
stupid boy. No one can be discharged that has not been in the 
grade (1) for at least six weeks. By carelessness, by idleness, 
or by wilfulness, shown when about his work or in' school, a boy 
may sink by one degree a week to tlie lowest grade (or by some 
serious oflfence at once tlirough all tlio grades), which is (4). In 
such a case four additional weeks to the six in the grade (1) are 
required before he can be discharged ; and for every succeeding 
(4) two weeks are added to the previous accumulations. Every 
boy knows his position in reference to a discharge, and would 
respond at once if questioned, when, aocording to his bodge, he 
can be released* As tlus change of Ixulge is so serious a matter 

to an imnato, only tlie Superintendent, assistant superiniendent, 

20 
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and matron (before whom tlio ofFenoe has not been committed, 
and wbo can consequently weigh cahnlj the charges brought 
against the children) administer this disciplina It is done in 
the presence of the inmate before the school, on Saturday even- 
ing, and is a very impressive occasion. 

The labor of die lx>3rs and girls is let out to contractors, who 
supply tlieir own overseera But these overseers have nothing 
to do with determining the amount of work to be done by the 
inmates, and are not permitted in any manner to administer 
disciplina The daily stint of labor is settled by the officers 
of the House, and has been established after the most careful 
examination of a boy's ability at di£ferent ages, and at different 
stages of his aclvanco iu the knowledge of the trade, and is in- 
tended to be not more than two-thirds of what a boy in the 
same conditions of age and skiU, outside of the Refiige, with the 
spur of a pecuniary reward, can easily accomplish. Ehrery act 
of discipline in the shop is accorded by the assistant superin^ 
tendent upon the report of the House officer stationed in each 
shop. 

Tlio great object sought (and it lias boon gained) is, to liavo 
every inmate feel that perfect justice will be done him, and that 
he win have a fair chance to merit an honorable badge. . A 
boy, who was just ready to bo discharged, ^vas irritated bojrond 
his power of self-control by the unhappy manner of a workman, 
and, in a moment of excitement, used very improper language. 
There was but one course to be pmrsued. It was as severe a 
strain upon the sympathies of the Superintendent as upon the 
condition of the boy. He was degraded from his standing, and, 
although his friends liad been requested to come for him, thir- 
teen additional weeks were added to his detention. But justice 
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was equal in its balance; the workman was peremptorily dis- 
chargecL As might be expected, a powerful and wholesome im- 
pression was made by the affiur upon the minds of the boys. 

Tlic absence of tlic assistant suix)riutcndcnt) a short time since, 
brought the Superintendent into the shops in his place. He 
noticed a long string of boys assembled upon the line to bo dis- 
ciplined for fidlure in the work. They were some of the best 
boys in the institution. The Superintendent talked with them, 
hcanl tiicir raisoiis for the £iilurc, and also the testimony of the 
overseer. He sent tlie boys bock again, after talking with them, 
to Uieir work. He learned that this overseer had for some time 
experienced this difficulty with his boys, and mode this daily 
compkdnt of a large portion of them. The Superintendent was 
fully convinced in his own mind that the trouble was not with 
tho lx>ys, but with tlicir overseer. When ho found tlio same 
scene enacted on tlie succeeding day, he quietly remarked to 
this man, that he would grant him a week longer to try the ex- 
periment with his " team ; " if his trouble continued, he would 
then be discharged^ The agent of the contractor, who defended 
his man, was indignant, and confident that such a course would 
break down the discipline of the House. Tlie Superintendent 
was decided and even jwrcmptory; and — tlic result was, that 
not a boy "was on the line the next day, and the work was 
done. 

As the consequence of this simple and casily-administerod 
SjTstem of grades, as we have remarked, the necessity of corporal 
punbhinenta has been almost entirely removed. The boy's 
strongest sclfisli interests co()|x^rate wiUi liis highest pur|t)6C8 
to restrain him from wrong-doing, luid to inspire liim in Uio dili- 
gent disdiorge of his duty. Although there were never before 
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this year (1868) so manj inmates present in tlio institution, and 
particularly never more mature boys (indeed, they may be called 
young men, their ages ranging from seventeen to twenty), there 
never was a period in its history when the requisition for a rigid 
discipline was less urgent, or a better feeling prevalent through- 
out the whole establishment. 

Up to the first of July, 1868, twelve thousand five hundred 
and sixty children had been received into the Housa During 
the greater portion of last year there have been a thousand in- 
mates in the two departments — eight hundred boys and two 
hundred girls. Tlie largest nmnber present at one time has 
been one thousand and twenty. 

Lost year there were eight hundred and four diildren re- 
ceived, and seven hundred and seventy-nine discharged. There 
were nine hundred and seventy-one present on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1867. Between seventeen and eighteen hundred different 
•children thus came under the training of the officers of the House 
during the year. 

The current expenses for the year amounted to between 
one hundred and fifteen and one hundred and sixteen tliousand 
dollars. Of this amount the inmates earned, by their produc- 
tive labor, over fifty-five thousand dollars — the g^rls earning 
about four thousand dollars of this sum, besides doing the usual 
housework of their own department, and the tailoring, dress- 
makingj mending, and waslung for the whole establishment 
This is quite an unprecedented result ; no institution of reform 
for children in the world has thus far even approached it, ex- 
cepting the sister institution at Rochester. Every child, down 
to tlie youngest (six or seven years of age), is employed a given 
number of hours daily in labor suited to its age, healtli, and 
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strengihy and is better, phjsicallj, intellectually, and morally, for 
it No child has been overworked. 

Every day but the Sabbath, every child has enjoyed an 
average of four hours of schooUng. In the period of a year, 
with these opportunities, besides the skill attained in labor, and 
tlie cliange in moral purposes, unless there is serious mental de- 
ficiency, the child, even if, as in a majority of cases, it has had no 
previous opportunity in school, will have acquired ability to read, 
write, and to understand tlie fundamental rules of arithmctia 

It is true that the promise founded upon the good order and 
submission which our inmates exhibit in their workshops, the 
progress they make in their studies, and their attentive interest 
in the religious services of the Refuge, is not always realized 
when they leave u& Some find their way back again through 
the devious paths of vice, and others become inmates of peniten- 
tiaries and State prisons, but these form only a small proportion 
of the number that are saved from a life of crime and vagabond- 
ism. Tlic majority go forth to Uve honest and fiuthful lives. 
In exceptional cases they reach positions of distinction, and 
reflect much credit upon the institution, to which they freely 
render the tribute of g^titude for their redemption. 

During tlie last year several have commenced their studies 
for Uic Cliristian ministry, who were indenting a few years 
since from the Rcfrige. One young man, in a peculiarly manly 
letter, recounts liis pecuniary arrangements for prosecuting the 
study of the law. 

There are two suggestions forced upon the convictions of the 
managers, by their experience with some of the maturer grad* 
uates of the Ilouse, which tlicy have felt called to urge upon tlie 
Legislature. One is the establishment of a training-ship for boys 
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in the harbor of Now York, under tlie cliargc of the Board- 
'* The benefits of sudi a step," says the president of the Society, 
OHver S. Strong, Esq. (who, for the period of nearly thirteen 
years, has given daily attention to the yarious interests of the 
House, and made himself fiimiliar with the different experiments 
in the work of juvenile reformation, both in iliis country and in 
Europe, and who prepared tlie report for 1847), " would bo very 
great Among the lai^ number committed to the House, espe- 
cially of the older bojrs, there are many possessing that bold and 
adventurous spirit which would prompt them to choose the sea as 
their vocation. After these have undergone the discipline of the 
House for a year or more, and have learned liabits of order 
and self-control, it would be a great advimtage to tlicm and to 
the country if tlicy could have an o}X3ning afforded them in 
the way proposed It would l>e good for them, for they would 
still be under the eye of the Society's officials, and be, taught the 
uautical profession ; it would be equally good for the country as 
an important tributary to the navy and mercantile marina . . . 
The State of Massachusetts maintains two ships oa a nautical 
branch of the State Reform School at Westborough, but the 
connection is merely nominal, the whole management of the 
ships being under a separate Board of Trustees. The West- 
borough institution has power to transfer boys to the Nautical 
Branch, but, to judge from the reports tlius fiur made, the privi- 
lege is exercised only in the case of a few. By the Seventh 
Annual Report of tlio Trustees of tlie Nautical Branch, it ap- 
pears that, of two hundred and fifty-nine boys received, but six 
were transferred from the State Reform School, while two hun- 
dred and forty-two were committed by the Courts fresh from the 
streets, and without any previous training. The 
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and restraint within the narrow limits of a ship, must necessarily 
be irksome to boys of this dass, and render the task of reform- 
ing them much more difficult Another objection to this course, 
both in a pecuniary and disciplinary point of view, arises from 
the impossibihty of introducing labor on shipboard as one of 
the reformatory processes, and as a means of diminishing the 
cost of their support 

** The Massachusetts ships receive inmates without regard to 
the physical capabiUtics as well as the incUnations of the boys 
for a sea-life, and we find in consequence that nearly half of 
those discharged are returned to tlie land to learn trades. In 
this way the nautical training, continued on the average for 
nearly a year in each case, at a heavy cost to the State, is entirely 
tlirown away upon those thus discharged. While, by the system 
of lalx>r introduced into the House of Refuge, the net yearly 
cost of (^urli rliild in nnliuu^l to a nmxinunu of sixty dollars, the 
cost to the Stnto of Miissachusetts for Uic same period, for each 
boy in tlic Nautiuil School, is more than tlircc times as great, 
with no reduction from the proceeds of labor. 

** These statements are not made in any spirit of depreciation 
of the value of the Massachusetts school-ships as reformatories, 
but rather to show how we may profit by their experience, avoid 
tlie difficulties they have encountered, and, by makuig the train- 
ing-ship an adjunct of the House of Refuge, accomplish a greater 
amount of good, at a less cost to the public The managers, 
therefore, propose that a ship be placed under their management, 
properly equipped for the peculiar service required, to which 
tliey will transfer such boys as evince a natural aptitude for a 
seafaring life, after Uiey sliall have undergone tlie reformatory 
discipUno of tlie House, learned the elements of education, andt 
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earned this transfer as a promotion for good conduct and evi- 
dence of reformed dispositions. 

^ The time required for practice in seamanship and learning 
navigation would probably not exceed three months; and, as 
habits of order and subordination would already have been ac- 
quired, the necessity for a severe discipline would not be felt 
They could therefore be discharged, as opportunities might 
occur, to enter upon their career as sailors, and so make room 
for fresh accessions from the House. In this way a large num- 
ber of boys could be prepared for sea on board one ship, at a 
comparatively small coat per capita. The managers do not pro- 
pose to restrict the benefits of tlie troining-sliip to the inmates 
of the House of Befiige, but to extend them to auididatcs from 
other reformatories in this State, ixxsscssing the sumo qualifica- 
tions required in their own bo3rs.'' 

The second suggestion refers to '^ numbers of young men (to 
whom reference has so often been made) beyond the age of six- 
teen, that may be still found in our prisons and penitentiaries, 
serving their terms of sentence for a longer or shorter period, 
who are thus shut out, lx)th by Uio disgrace incurred and Uio 
demoralizing influences of a penal institution, from all hopes of 
reformation and of a better Ufa Their hearts ore yet suscep- 
tible to influences of a reforming nature, and if only a hope be 
held out to them of redeeming themselves by an encouragement 
to do right, they con be elevated and reformed, under a proper 
system of discipline, somewliat analogous to that pursued in the 
House of Befiige." 

Nothing can tend more certainly to secure the most hardened 
and desperate criminals than the present Sjrstem of short sen- 
tenoea The young burglar, dismissed from the penitentiary, 
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has no opening of honest business before him, and theft 
seems to be the only means left to him to save himself from 
starvation. In the instance of such persons, where repeated 
oiTcnces have been committed, how wise would it be to pro- 
nounce upon tliem sentences limited only bj their probable 
reformation, and have them placed where their daily labor will 
support themselves and perhaps gather a little capital upon which, 
with a certificate of good character, a place having been found 
for Uicni, they can begin life afresh under honest auspices. 
Some of the soundest writers upon crime and its cure, men of 
wide legal erudition and of great experience, are giving utter- 
ance to such views both in Europe and in this country. They 
do not even shrink from saying, that if a young man is so help- 
lessly weak, morally, that he cannot control his propensity to 
steal or to commit acts of violence, he must be alwajrs restrained 
of his liberty, for tlio peace of society, just as insane persons 
are confined, but in comfortable resorts, where his weak moral 
powers will be continually solicited and strengthened, and where 
he and liis dependent friends can have some benefit from the 
work of his hands. His release is to be determined by his prob- 
able reformation, and his return to confinement will be the pen- . 
alty for a new ofTenca 

Mr. MaUiew 13avcnport Hill, one of the ablest criminal 
judges of Great Britain, for nearly thirty years Recorder of 
Birmingham, said, as early as 1855, in a charge to the grand 
jury of that city : " Gentlemen, if you desire, as I most earnestly 
do, to sec this principle " (that of allowing convicts to earn " a 
diminution of sentence by good conduct) " universally adopted, 
3*ou must bo prepared to strengilien the hands of government, 
by advocating such a change in the law as wiU enable those who 
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administer the crimimil justice of the oouutry to retain in custody 
all such as are convicted of crime, until thej have, bj reliable 
tests, demonstrated that thej have the will and the power to 
gain an honest livelihood at large. You must be content that 
they shall be retained until habits of industry are formed, until 
moderate skill in some useful occupation is acquired, until the 
great lesson of self-control is mastered ; in short, until the con- 
vict ceases to be a criminal, resolves to fulfil his duties both to 
Grod and to man, and has surmounted all obstacles against carry- 
ing such resolutions into successful action. But as no training, 
however enlightened and vigilant, will produce its intended 
effects on every individual subjected to its discipline, what are 
we to do with the incumblo? Gentlemen, wo must fiico tliis 
question ; wo must not flinch from answering, tliat we propose 
to detain them in prison imtil they ore released by death. You 
keep the maniac in a prison (which you call an asylum) under 
similar conditions; you guard against his escape until he is 
taken from you, either because he is restored to sanity, or has 
departed to another world. If, gentlemen, innocent misfortune 
may and must be so treated, why not thus deal witli incorrigible 
depravity ? . . . It is my belief tliat if long terms of impris- 
onment, even to perpetuity, were placed before the public mind 
as indissolubly connected with the privilege to the convict of 
working out his own redemption from thraldom, by proving 
himself fit for liberty, it would require no great lapse of time to 
produce the change in opinion which I contemplate. Alarm on 
the score of expense ought not to be entertained, for two reasons : 
First, because no unreformed inmates of a prison, however ex- 
travagant its expenditures may be, cost the community so much 
OS they would do if at large. This fact has been so often proved 
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that I must be allowed to assume it as undeniable. But the 
second reason is, that prisons may be made either altogether, or 
to a very great extent, self-supporting.^' 

It ivas natural that such an opinion, from a source command- 
ing so much respect, should excite much discussion throughout 
the public press of Great Britain. Tlie London Times^ gather- 
ing up the sober judgment of thoughtful men as the debate de- 
veloped the strength of the argument, remarked : " We believe 
it will be found the chcai)cst and most ]X)litic course, as well as 
tlic most humane, to leave no stone unturned to bring about the 
reformation of criminals, and not to discharge them upon society 
until they are reformed. In desperate cases we must even ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion of imprisonment for life.'' The Spec- 
kUoTy the ablest and most influential periodical in England, says, 
upon the same subject, that the detention of criminals until 
Uicir rcfoniution ^' would be juslifted u|X}u tlio same grounds 
tliat justify the detention of the insana As long as they arc 
criminally disposed, Uiay are morally insane, and should be in 
safe custody. As soon as they have ceased to be criminally dis- 
posed, and become disposed, like ordinary people, to earn their 
Uvelihood in an honest way, they are cured of their insanity and 
may safely go at large." * 

* Quoted from tho Report upon Prisons and Reformatories, by Drs. Dwigbt 
and Wines, p. 276. 

The Board of Managers are, at the present time, considering a plan 
which will inaugurate gradually a Diyision for the difciplino of joung men 
who hare commenced a life of crime. 

Tho following Report has just been submitt^^d, at the request of tho Roard, 
for their consideration : 

uroRT. 

• ' ■ . • 

I. Tlio ostabltobmont of luoh a DU ision la oxpodioat for iho foUoiHng 
reasons: 
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These views indicate the direction that rpform will take as 
the second half century opens upon this interesting woric A 
committee of the Board of State Charities, in conference with 
the managers of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile De- 
linqents were pleased to express their interest in these sugges- 
tions, and desire to have them realized in successful experiments. 

" Should the Legislature," the managers remark, " be pre- 

1. To meet the necessities of a limited portion of the Second Division, 
who, after the usual average of detention, still remain incorrigible, and are 
not in a condition to be discharged, but require a more protracted and scTcrer 
discipline. 

2. For such mature boys, who, having been discharged, arc returned by 
the police ; the discipline of tlie institution, as well as of tlie returned boys, 
requiring that they should bo subjected to a more strenuous training. 

3. As a practicable ami economical trial of the experiment of attcinptlug 
the reformation of criminal young men. 

II. ThkProposid Plan. — 1. It is not deemed expedient at first to attempt 
a separation between the Second and Third Divisions as to shop, school, 
dining-room or dormitory, but to make the distinction rather a moral and 
penal one. 

2. Boys of a long-continued low grade in the Second Division, and mature 
boys returned to the House for cause, shall be included in the Third Division. 

8. No boy shall be discharged from tlie Tliird Division under two years, 
unless he reach his majority, or by a resolution of the Board upon tlio recom- 
mendation of the Indenturing Committee. 

4. After six months of good behavior, the earnings of these boys over 
the cost of their maintenance shall be placed to tlieir credit, to bo paid to 
them upon their discharge from the Ilouse. 

6. The details as to increased hours of labor, and as to pecuniary fines 
from tlicir credited earnings for bad behavior, can be most wisely arranged 
by experiment under the supervision of the Indenturing (committee ; the com- 
pensation for the work of these boys can be best established by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the hours and character of the instruction in the schools 
by the School Committee. 

6. A full statement of the plan may be made to the boys at an early day, 
and the Division go into operation on the 1st of January, 1869 ; those boys 
of the Second Division that continue to receive marks of dishonor from this 
time to be the first to enter the new Division. 
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pared to make an experiment wiili tliis object in view, they will 
most cheerfully undertake to cany out an act framed to meet 
the wants of this class of young criminals." To this offer they 
add tlic very appropriate words of a previous Report : " K tlicso 
suggestions involve larger demands upon the public treasury 
Hian usual, we can only plead new conditions and the necessities 
of our situation. We would also add that the managers feel it 
to be their duty to state these questions fairly with reference to 
the public interests and to those of the institution they control" 
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DESCRIPTION OF TQE BUILDINGS. 

Tub llonse of Refugo is located on Uie eastorlj bank of the Hat- 
lem RWer, on RandalPs Island, and diroctlj opposite that portion of 
the citj of New York which is included between One Ilondrod and 
Fifteenth nnd One I land red and Twentieth Streets. The boUdinga 
are of brick, erected in the Italian style. The two principal strtio- 
tiircs front the rivor, nud form n facade ncarl/ a thousand foot in 
length. The lino of their fronts is exactly parallel with the city 
aTcnites. The larger of the two buildinps is for the accomnio<lation 
of Uio boys* department, the other for the girls\ Other boildinga 
are located in the rear of these, and are enclosed by a stone wall 
twenty feet high. A division wall, of like height, separates the 
grounds of the boys* department from that of the girls*, and in each 
department walls separate the inmates into two divisions. 

Tlie boys* hoose is nearly six hondred feet long. The dome-aiir- 
moimted i>ortions are devoted to the use of the ofllocrB ; the contnil 
mass also contains the cha|>el; while the extreme portions contain 
the hospitals and lavatories. There are six himdrcd and tliirty-six 
donnitorics, five feet by seven, and seven foet high, in the portion 
between the centre and end buildings. In the rear is the scliool and 
dining-hall building, seventy by one hundred and thirty-eight foot. 
A central brick wall divides the building in each story into two 
equal parta, one for each division. Tlio lower story U appropriated 
to dining-rooms, and the upper story to school-rooms. In the rear 
of tlie arhool building are the kitrhcn nnd bnkcry, occupying a spaco 
iwcoty-fivo by ninety foct. Tho workshops ore at the nortliorly 
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and Bou^herlj extremities of the yard, and are each thirty bj one 
hundred and fifty feot, and three stories high. 

The girls' house is two hundred and fifty feet long — the central 
portion of which contains the apartments of the matron, assbtants, 
and female teachers, while the whigs contain two hundred and fifty 
dormitories for the inmates. In the rear, coifiiected by two corridors 
or covered halls, is a building for school-rooms and dioing-hnlls — the 
hospitals, sowing-rooms, and lavatories being at each end, with the 
laundry in the rear. 

The whole establishment is supplied with Oroton water, bronght 
across the Harlem River in a three and one-quarter inch lead pipe. 
Tanks are in the attics of the principal buildings, and a reservoir, one 
hundred feet diameter, located beyond the enclosure, aflfords a reserve 
for extraordinary occasions, as well as a plentiAil supply of ice in the 
winter. 



AOT OF INCORPORATION, AND IMPORTANT AMEND- 
MENTS AND ADDITIONS. 

Ak AoT to incorporate the Sooiett fob thb Rbtobmatiov of Jun- 
NiLB Delinquents, in the city of New Torh, 

nuMod March 80,18m. 

WnsBBAB, by the petition of several inhabitants of tlie city of 
New York, it is represented, that they are desirous of establishing a 
Society and House of Refuge for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents, in the said city, and have prayed to be incorporated : There- 
fore, . 

I. Be it enacted by tJie people of the State of New Torh^ repre- 
eented in Senate and Auembly^ That all such persons as now are or 
hereafter shall become subscribers to the sud association pursuant to 
the by-laws thereof, shall be, and hereby are constituted a body cor- 
porate and politic, by the name of " The Managbbs of the Sooibtt 

FOB THE ReFOBMATION OF JuYENILE DELINQUENTS IN THB OlTT OF 

New Yobk," and by that name they shall have perpetual succession, 
and be in law capable of suing and being sued, defending and being 
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defended, in all courts and places, and in all manner of actions and 
causes whatsoever, and maj have a common seal, and change the 
same at their pleasure, and shall he capable in law hy that name and 
style of purchasing, holding and conveying any estate, real or per- 
sonal, for the use of said corporation : Provid^ That such real estate 
shall never exceed the yearly value of ten thousand dollars, nor be 
applied to any otlior purposes than those for which this incorpora- 
tion is formed. 

II. And he it further enacted^ That the estate and concerns of the 
said corporation shall bo conducted by a Board of thirty Managers, 
to bo oIocUhI by a plurality of ballots of tlio niombors resident in the 
city of Now York, being subscribers as aforesaid, and present at such 
election yearly, on the third Monday in November, at such place in 
the said city, and at such time of the day as the Board of Managers 
may from time to time appoint, and of which public notice shall bo 
given, and if any vacancy shall occur by the resignation, removal, or 
otherwise, of any one of the sdd Board, the same shall be filled for 
the remainder of the year by such person or persons, being sub- 
Bcrihers m aforesaid, as the Board for the time being, or a mf\)or part 
of them shall appoint ; and until the election on tlie third Monday in 
November in the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, 
the following persons shall compose the said Board of Managers, to 
wit: Oodwallader D. Qolden, John Griscom, John Duer, Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, Isaac Oollins, Thomas Eddy, Ansel W. Ives, John 
T. Irving, John E. Hyde, Oomelius Du Bois, James W. Gerard, 
Joseph Ourtis, John Steams, Ralph Olmstead, Robert F. Mott, 
Stephen Allen, Henry I, Wykoff, Samuel Oowdrey, John Targee, 
Arthur Burtis, Joseph Grinnell, Hugh Maxwell, Henry Mead, Fetor 
A. Jny, Gilbert Oontant^ Oornolius R. Dufile, and James Lovett, 
And it is hereby further enaeted^ that no Manager of the said 
Society shall receive any compensation for his services. 

III. And he it further enacted^ That if the annual election shall 
not take place on the stated day for that purpose, the said corpora- 
tion shall not thereby bo dissolved, but the members of said Board 
shall continue in office until a new election, which shall be had at 
such timo and place and after snch notice as the said Board shall 
prescribe, and in case of an equality of votes for any one or more 
persons as a member or members of the said Board of Managers, the 

21 
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said Bonnl shall clotormino wliich Of hucIi persons bIiuU bo coumilorocl 
08 elootod, and siioli person or persons shall take his or their seats 
and act acoordinglj. 

lY. And he it further enacted^ That the said Managers shall have 
power in their discretion to receive and take into the House of Ilefugo 
to be established by them, all such children as shall be taken up or 
committed as vagrants, or convicted of ci'iminal offences in the said 
citj, 08 may in the Judgment of the Court of General Sessions of the 
peace, or of the Oourt of Oyer and Terminer, in and for the said 
city, or of the Jury before whom any such offender shall be tried, or 
of the Police Magistrates, or of the Oommissioners of the Alms House 
and Bridewell of the said city, be proper objects ; and the said Man- 
agers shall have power to place the said children committed to their 
care, during the minority of such children, at such employments and 
to canse them to be instructed in such branches of usefbl knowledge 
as shall be suitable to their years and capacities ; and they shall have 
power in tlioir discretion to bind out the said childruu witli their 
consent, as apprentices or servants during their minority, to such 
persons and at such places, to learn such proper trades and employ- 
ments as in their judgment will be most for the reformation and 
amendment, and the future benefit and advantage of such children : 
Provided^ That the charge and power of the said Managers upon and 
over the said children, shall not extend in the case of females beyond 
the age of eighteen years. 

[Soo aOdliloQ to thlB socUon by Act of April 10, 1800.] 

V. And he it farther enaetedf That all and singular the clauses 
and provisions in the act, entitled " An Act concerning apprentices 
and servants," relating to the covenants to be inserted in the inden- 
tures of apprentices and servants, made by the Overseers of the 
Poor, and the provisions of the sixth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth sections of the last-mentioned act, shall apply to the 
apprentices and servants, and the persons to wliom they may bo 
bound, under and by virtue of this act. 

YI. And he it further enacted^ That the said managers under 
this act, may from time to time make by-laws, ordinances and regu- 
lations relative to tlie management and disposition of the estate and 
concerns of the said Oorporation, and management, government, 
instruction, discipline, employment and disposition of the said chil- 
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dren while in the Baid IXonse of Refuge, or under their care, not con- 
trary to law, as they may deem proper, and may appoint snch officers, 
agents and servants as they may deem necessary to transact the busi- 
ness of the said Corporation, and may designate their duties; and 
further^ That the said Managers shall mako an annual report to the 
Legislature, and to the Corporation of tlio city of Now York, of the 
numl)or of children received by theia into tlio said Uouse of Hofngo, 
the disposition whicli shall ho made of the said children by instruct- 
ing or employing them in the said House of Refuge, or by binding 
them out as apprentices or servants ; tho receipts and expenditures 
of said Mniiagors, and generally all such facts aud particulars as may 
tend to exhibit tho ofTocts, whctlier advantageous or otherwise, of 
the said Association. 

YII. And he it further enacted^ That this act shall be and is 
hereby declared a public act, and that the same shall be construed in 
all courts and places benignly and favorably for every humane and 
laudable purpose therein contained. 

YIII. And he it further enaeted^ That tho Ix)gialataro may at 
any time Itcrcador, alter, modify, or repeal this act 

Ak Aot to amend an Act entitled ** An Act to incorporate the Society 
for the B^ormation of Juvenile Delinquenti in the city of Kew 
York,^^ paeeed March 29, 1824, and for other purpoeee. 

FMMd Jannazy S8, 1898. 

i 1, Be it enacted hy the people of the State of New Yorh^ repre- 
nentfd in Senate and Atatemhlyy That the Managers of tho Society 
iiicntion(Hl in tho act herohy amende<l, shall receive and take in tho 
House (»r Uefuge, established by them in the city of New York, all 
such children as shall be convicted of criminal ofTenccs in any city or 
county of this State, and as may in the judgment of the Court before 
whom any such offender shall be tried, bo dccmctl proper objects ; 
and the powers and duties of the said Managers in relation to tho 
children which they shall receive in virtue of this act, shall be tho 
samo in nil things ns arc prescribed and provided by tho act entitled 
"An Act to incorporate tho Society for the Rofonnation of Juvenile 
Delinquents in the city of New York," passed March 29, 1824, in 
respect to children which tho said Managers have received, or may 
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receive in virtue of that act. [The remaining soctiona relate tofiinds 
for the support of the institution.] 

n. Ber. 8Ut 701. 

ChapUr Ut, TitU 7, Seetum 17. 

§ 17. Whenever any person under the age of sixteen years shall 
be convicted of any felony, the courts instead of sentencing such per- 
son to imprisonment in a State prison, may order that he bo removed 
to and confined in the Uouse of Refuge, established by the Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the city of New 
York ; unless notice shall have been received from such Society, that 
there is not room in such House for the reception of ftirther delin- 
qnents. 

[Ai amended: Lawi of 1840, diap. 100.] 

« 

Av Act to amend the Aet to incorporate the Society for the Btforma- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquenti in the city of New Yorh, 

Pasted April 18, 1888. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Auemblyy do enact aefollowe : 

§ 1. Nine members of the Board of Managers of the said Society 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, and for the 
performance of all tlie powers and duties of tlic board, except the 
appointment and removal of any ofiloer of the institution, for which 
business, twelve members of the said board shall constitute a quorum. 

Ajt Aot to amend an Act entitled " An Act to create a fund in aid 
* of the Society for the Rtformation of Juvenile Delinquenta in the 
city of New Torhy and for other purpoue, 

Paued February 1, 1839. 

The People of the State of New Yorhy represented in Senate and 
Assembly , do enact as follows : 

§ 1. No theatre, circus or building, garden or grounds for exhibit- 
ing theatrical or equestrian performances in the city of New York, 
shall be opened for such exhibitions, unless the manager or pro- 
prietor thereof shall first, and annually, obtain from the mayor of 
the said city a license therefor, which license the said mayor is 
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aathorized to grant, to continue in force antil the first daj of May 
next ensaing the grant thereof; and every manager or proprietor, 
neglecting to take out each license, or consenting or allowing such 
periormances without first taking out the same, and every owner or 
lessee of any building in said city, who shall lease or let out the same 
for tlie purpose of being occupied as such theatre or circus, or build- 
ing for exhibiting theatrical or equestrian performances, or shall 
assent that the same be used for the purposes aforesaid; and the 
same shall have been so used by any manager or proprietor thereof 
who shall not have previously obtained such license, shall be sub- 
jccted to a penalty of fwo hundred dollars for every such neglect or 
omission, which penalty the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents in the said city, are hereby authorized, in the name of 
the people of this State, to prosecute, sue for and recover, for the use 
of siud society. 

§ 2. The said mayor is hereby authorized to grant licenses for 
said theatrical and equestrian performances for any term less than 
one year, and in any case where such license is for a term of three 
months or less, the said mayor is hereby authorized to commute for 
A sum less than said five hundred dollars, but in no case loss Uiaa 
two hundred and fifty dollars for a theatre, or one hundred and fifty 
dollars for a circus. 

§ 8. Upon granting every such license authorized by this act, or 
tlie act hereby amended, the said mayor shall receive from the per- 
son to whom the samd shall be granted, the amount of said license, 
which amounts, as respectively received by him, shall be paid over 
to the Treasurer of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents in the city of Now York, for the use of said Society. 

S 4. In (Vise any manager or propriot^ir of any thculro, circus or 
building, garden or grounds, for exhibiting theatrical or equestrian 
performances, shall open or advertise to open, any theatre, circns or 
building, garden or grounds, for any such exhibition or exhibitions 
in said city, without first having obtained license therefor as is pro- 
vided for by this act or the act hereby amended, it shall, and may 
be lawful for the said Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delm- 
quents in the said city to apply to the Ohancellor of this State, or 
the Vice-Ohanoellor of the first circuit, for an injunction to restrain 
the opening thereof, until they shall have complied with the requisi- 
tions of this act, and the act hereby amended, in obtaining such 
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lioense, and also complying with sach order as to costs as tho Ohon- 
ccllor or Yicc-Olmncellor may doom just and proper to make, which 
ii\] unction may bo allowed upon a bill or petition, to be exhibited in 
tho name of said Society, in the same manner as ]i\j unctions are now 
•usually allowed by the practice of the Court of Ohunccry. * 

§ 6. Any ii^ unction allowed under this act may bo served by 
posting the same upon tho outer door of the theatre or circus, or 
building wherein such exhibitions may bo proposed to bo liehl, or if 
the same shall be in a garden or grounds, then by posting the some at 
or on or near the entrance-way to any such place of exhibition, and in 
case of any proceeding against the manager or proprietor of any such 
theatre, circus or building, or garden or grounds, as aforesmd, it shall 
not be necessary to prove the personal service of the injunction, but 
the service hereinbefore provided shall be deemed and held sufficient. 

§ G. The fourth and filth sections of the act hereby amended aro 
repealed. 

§ 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Ak Act to amend an Act entitled ** An Aet more effectually to pro- 

mde for eommonsehool education in the city of Nino Yorh^ paesed 

May 7, 1844." 

Passed May 11, 1&17. 

The People of the State of New Yorh^ represented in Senate and 
Auemblyy do enact as follows : 

§ 1. The act entitled "An Act more effectually to provide for 
common-school education in the city and county of Now York," 
passed May 7, 1844, is hereby amended in the following manner : 

The eleventh section of said act shall be amended by inserting 
after the words " The School of the Mechanics* Society," the words 
" The School of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents in the city of New York, and tho School of tho Mechanics' 
Institute." 

§ 2. To determine the shares of school money to which the 
School of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in 
the city of New York, and the School for the Mechanios' Institute 
fihall be entitled, in accordance with the general provisions of tho 
twelfth section of the act hereby amended ; the average number of 
children wlio shall have actually attended such school, without 
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charge, during the preceding year, f^hali bo ascertained by adding 
together the number of such children present at each morning and 
evening session of said schools, and dividing the sum by four hun- 
dred and eighty, and all the provisions of said twelfth section incon- 
Histcnt with this section are hereby repealed, -so far as they affect 
the fH^hool of the said Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents. 

The eleventh section above amended and the substitute for the 
above second section now stand as sections twenty-two and fifteen 
of " An Act to amend, consolidate and reduce to one Act the various 
acts relative to the conmion schools of the city of New York,*' passed 
July 3, 1851. 

§ 15. The said Board of Supervisors shall annually raise and col- 
lect, by tax upon tlio mhabitants of the said city and county, a sum 
of money equal to the sum specified in such notice, at the time and 
in the same manner as the contingent charges of the said city and 
county are levied and collected ; also a sum of money equal to one- 
twentieth of one per cent, of the value of the real and personal 
property in the said city, liable to be assessed thereon, and pay the 
Hfinio into tlio city treasury, to bo appliiMl to tlio )Hir[)0808 of ooniinon 
S(;liooIs in Uio naid city; niiil tho J^xird urKdtication sliall api>ortioa 
llio money so raiHcd to each of tlio scliools horoallcr provided for by 
this iwt, except tho Free Acadoiny nnd tlio evening schoolii, accord- 
ing to the number of children over four and under twenty -one years 
of oge, who were actual residents of the city and county of New 
York, at the time of their attendance on such schools, without 
charge, the preceding year ; and tho average shall be ascertained by 
adding together the number of such children present at each morn- 
ing and afternoon session of not less than three hours, and dividing 
the sum by four hundred and sixty ; and if any school 'Shall have 
been organized since the last annual apportionment, the average shall 
be ascertained by dividing by a number corresponding to the actual 
number of morning and evening sessions, of not less than three honrs 
each, held since the organization of such school ; and the sum appor- 
tioned to any schools, other than the Ward Schools, shall be paid to 
the Trustees, Managers or Directors of such schools, respectively, by 
drafts on the City Oliainberlaiu, to l)o signed by the president and 
clerk of sai<l board, and made payable to the order of tlie Treasurers 
of said Trustees, Managers or Directors. 
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OF THB SOnOOLB KNTITLSD TO PABTIOIPATR IH THE APPORTIOmCKNT. 

§ 22. The New York Orphan Asylam school, the Roman Oatho- 
lio Orphan Asylum school, the schools of the two half-orphan asy- 
lums, the school of the Mechanics* Society, the school of the Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the city of New York, 
the Hamilton Free school, the school for the Leake and Watts' Or- 
phan Ilonse, the school connected with the almshouse of the *8aid 
city, the school of the Association for the Benefit of Oolorod Orphans, 
the schools of the American Female Guardian Society, the schools of 
the Society for the Promotion of Education among Oolored Ohildren, 
the schools organized under the act entitled ^* An Act to extend to 
the city and county of New York, the provisions of the general act, 
in relation to Oommon Schools passed April 11, 1842," or an act to 
amend the same passed April 18, 1843, or an act entitlod ^^ An Act 
more effectually to provide for Oommon School Education in the 
city and county of New York," passed May 7, 1844, or any of the 
acts amending the same, and including such Normal Schools for the 
education of teachers as the Board of Education may organize, and 
the Normal School of the Public School Society for tlie education of 
teachers, and such schools as may be organized under tho provisions 
of this act, shall be subject to the general supervision of the Board 
of Education, and shall be* entitled to participate in the apportion- 
ment of the school moneys as provided for by this act, but they shall 
be under the immediate direction of their respective Trustees, Man- 
agers and Directors, as herein provided. 

An Aot in relation to t?ie eonflnement o/ juvenile offender* under 
sentences of the Courts of the United States, 

FftMOdJa1y91,1863. 

7^he People of the State of Now York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly^ do enaet as follows : 

§ 1. It shall bo the duty of the respective keepers of tho IIoiiso 
of Refuge in tho city of New York, and the Western IIouso of Refuge, 
to receive and safely keep in their respective houses, subject to the 
regulations and discipline thereof, any criminal under the age of six- 
teen years, convicted of any offence against the United States, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment therein by any court of the United States 
sitting within this State, until such sentence be executed, or until 
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rach ooDTict shall be disohargod by due course of law ; the United 
States supporting such convict and paying the expenses attendant 
upon the execution of such sentence. 

§ 2. This net shall take ofToot immediately. 

Air Act tn relation to the theatres in (ho eity of New York. 

FMMsd March 18, 18D0. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly^ do enact as follows : 

§ 1. It shall nut ho lawful for any owner, IcsflcCf manager, agent 
or ofhcor of any theatre in the city of New York, to nilrait to any 
theatrical exhibition, held in the evening, any minor tmder the age 
of fourteen years, nnless such minor is accompanied by and is in the 
care of some adult person. 

S 2. Any person violating the above provision shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shall be liable to a fine, not less than twenty-five 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, or imprisonment for a 
term not l«w tlinn ten nor more than ninety days, for each offence. 

$ .t. All nionoyH rc(^ovorod under the provisions of this act for 
fines, shall be pai<l over to the Treasurer of the 8o<Mety for the Uefor* 
mation of Juvenile Delinquents in tlie city of New York, for the 
benefit of such Society. 

Ah Aot to amend an act entitled *^ An Aet to incorporate the Soeisif 
for the R^ormation qf Juvenile Delinquents in the eity of Nem 
York, passed March 20, 1824. 

rsMod April 10, 18Q0~ihrr<safUui boiiiK prrceot 

The People of the ,^tate of New York^ represented in Senate and 
Assembly^ do enact as follows : 

$ 1. The act entitlcil ** An Act to incorporate the Sorlely for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the city of New York,*' 
pamed March 20, 1824, is hereby amended, by adding to the fourth 
section thereof the fallowing wonlji: 

llio Managers of the said Society shall receive into the honso of 
ref^igo cstablishe*! by them in the city of New York, whenever they 
may have room for thnt ]Hir|M)8o, nil such rhihlren ns shall be taken 
up or oommittod as vagrants, in any city or county of this State, and 
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miglit now, if oonviotod of criminal ofFenoes in snoh city or connty, 
bo sent as diroctod by law to said honso of refuge, if in tho Jndginont 
of the court or magistrate by whom they shall be committed as 
vagrants, the aforesaid children shall be deemed proper persons to be 
sent to said institution. The powers and duties of the said Managers 
in relation to the children whom they shall receive in virtue of this 
act, shall bo the same in all things as now provided by law in coso 
of cbildren convicted of criminal ofTencos and committed to tho 
charge of said Monogerri. 

An Act to preterve the ptiblie peace and order on thefiret day of the 

ioeeh^ commonly called Sunday. 

Passed April 17, ISOO—three-flfths being present 

T?ie People of the State of New Yorh, repreaented in Senate and 
Assembly f do enact a» follows : 

§ 1. It shall not bo lawful to exhibit, on tho first day of tho 
week, commonly called Sunday, to the public, in any bulUling, gar- 
den, grounds, concert-room or other room or place within the city 
ond county of New York, any interlude, tragedy, comedy, opera, 
ballet, play, farce, negro minstrelsy, negro or other dancing, or any 
other entertainment of the stage, or any part or parts therein, or any 
equestrian, circus or dramatic performance, or any performance of 
Jugglers, acrobats or rope dancing. 

§ 2. Any person offending against the provisions of this law, and 
every person aiding in such exhibition, by advertisement or other- 
wise, and every owner or lessee of any building, part of a building, 
ground, garden or concert-room, or other room or place, who shall 
lease or let out the same for the purpose of any such exhibition or 
performance, or assent that the same bo used for auy such purpose, 
if the same shall be used for such purpose, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, in addition to the punishment therefor provided by 
law, shall be subjected to a penalty of five hundred dollars, which 
penalty the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in 
said city are hereby authorized, in the name of the people of this 
State, to prosecute, sue for and recover for the use of said Society ; 
in addition to which every such exhibition or performance shall of 
itself forfeit, vacate and annul and render void and of no effect, any 
license which shall have been previously obtained by any manager. 
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proprietor, owner or lessee, consenting to, causing or allowing, or 
letting onj part of a bailding for the purpose of such exhibition and 
performance. 

§ 8. This act shall take effect immodintclj. 



Chapter 881. 

Ak Aot to regvXaU places of public amiuement in ihe eitiei and 

incorporated f>illages of thi$ State. 

Passed April 17, 1803— tliroe-fiflhs being present. 

The People of the State of New Yorh^ represented in Senate and 
Assembly , do enact as follows : 

§ 1. It shall not be lawful to exhibit to the public in any build- 
ing, garden, or grounds, concert-room, or other place or room, within 
the city of New York any interlude, tragedy, comedy, opera, ballet, 
play, farce, negro minstrelsy, negro or other dancing, or any other 
entertainment of the stage, or any port or parts therein, or any 
equestrian, circus, or dramatic performance, or any performance of 
Jugglers or rope dancing, ncrolmU, until a liconso for such exhibition 
shall huvo boon firnt luul and obtained pursuant to and at the samo 
rate provided for theatrical performance in an act entitled ** An Aot 
to amend an act entitled an act to create a fund in aid of the Society 
for the Keformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the city of New York, 
and for other purposes, passed February first, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine,^' and every manager or proprietor of any such exhibition 
or pcrformancA, who shall neglect to take out such license, or con- 
sent to, cause or allow nny such exhibition or performance, or any 
single one of them, without such license, and every person aiding in 
such exliibilion and every owner or lessee of any building, part of a 
building, garden, grounds, concert-room, or other room or place, 
who sholl lease or let the same for the purpose of any such exhibi- 
tion or performance, or assent that the same be used for any such 
purpose except as permitted by such liconso and without such licenso 
having been previously obtained and then in force, if the same shall 
bo useil for such purpose, shall incur the ])onaltic8 and bo subjootod 
to the proceoilings for an iivjunction ])rovidod for by the other pro- 
visions conUiincil in the said act^ which penalty the Society for tho 
I^cfonuation of Juvenile Delinquents, in said city, are hereby author- 
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ized to prosecute, sue for, and recover for the use of the smd Society, 
in the name of the people of the State of Now York. 

§ 2. It shall not bo lawful to sell or furnish any wine, beer, or 
strong or spirituous liquors to any person in the auditorium or lob* 
bies of such place of exhibition or performance mentioned in the first 
section of this act, or in any apartment connected therewith, by any 
door, window, or other aperture ; nor shall it bo lawful to employ or 
furnish or permit or assent to the employment or attondanco of any 
female, to wait on or attend ui any manner, or furnish rofrcslimonts 
to the audience or spectators, or any of them, at any of the exhibi- 
tions or performances mentioned in the first section of this act, or at 
any other place of public amusement in the city of New York. 

§ 8. No license shall be granted for any exhibition or perform- 
ance given in violation of the second section of this act, and any and 
every exhibition or performance ut which any of the provisions of 
tlie second section of this act shall be violated, shall of itself vacate 
and annul and render void and of no effect any license which shall 
have been previously obtulnoil by any manager, proprietor, owner or 
lessee consenting to, causing or ollowing or lettmg any part of a 
building for the purpose of such exhibition and performance; and 
any license provided for by the first section of this act, may be 
revoked and annulled by the ofiicer or ofiicers granting the same, 
upon proof of a violation of any of the provisions of this act Such 
proof shall be taken before such officer upon notice of not less than 
two days, to show cause why such license should not ho rovokc<l ; 
said ofiicor shall hour the proofs and ullegaliuns in the oiiso, and 
determine the some summarily; and no appeal shall be taken or 
review be had from such determination. And any person whose 
license shall have been revoked or annulled, shall not thoroaflor be 
entitled to a license under the provisions of tliis act. On any oxomi- 
nation before an officer pursuant to a notice to show cause as afore- 
said, the accused party may be a witness in his own behalf. 

§ 4. Any person violating any of the provisions of tliis aot, or 
employing or assenting to the employment or attendance of any per- 
son contrary to the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for a term not less than three months nor 
more than one year, or by a fine not less than one hundred dollars 
nor more than five hundred dollars, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 
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§ 5. It shall be the duty of every Obief of Police, Sheriff, Deputy 
Sheriff, Constable, Oaptain of Police, Policeman, and every other 
police oflScer, to enter at any time said places of amusement, and 
to arrest and convey any person or persons violating anj provision 
of tliis not, forthwith, before any Police Justice, or Kocordcr, or 
Magistrate, having Jurisdiction in said city, there to be dealt with 
according to law. 

§ G. The provisions of tliis act shall apply to all the cities and 
incorporated villages of this State, but the license to be obtained in 
every city or incorporated village, otlier than the city of New York, 
shnll bo issuc<l under such tonus, and under such regulations, as the 
municipal authorities of the said cities or villages may respectively 
prescribe ; and the fines and penalties for any violation of any of the 
provisions of this act, in such other cities or incorporated villages, 
respectively, other than as mentioned in section four of this act, shall 
be sued for and recovered in the name of the Overseer of the Poor 
of such city or incorporated village, or the town in which such incor- 
porated village is situate, or such other officer as the municipal or 
village authorities thereof may direct, for the benefit of the poor 
thereof. 

§ 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Ak Aot to amend an act entitled " An Act to incorporate the Society 
for the Rtformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the city qf New 
York,'' passed March 29, 1824. 

Passed March S2, 1865— threc-flflhs being present 

The People of the State of New York^ represented in Senate and 
Assembly J do enact as follows: 

$ 1. The Managers of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents shall, as soon as conveniently may be after the next 
annual election of the Society, arrange themselves into three classes 
of ten each, to be determined by lot, to serve respectively one, two, 
and three years ; and at every subso(]uent election, at the expiration 
of the terms thus designated, ten persons shall be chosen as Managers ' 
to servo for the term of three years ; any vacancy that may occur in 
any class during the tenu of service of said class may be filled by the 
Hoard of Managers for the unexpired portion of said term. 

§ 2. The fourth section of the act entitled "An Act to incor- 
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porate the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in 
the city of New York," passed March 29, 1824, is amended, hy strik- 
ing oat the following words : " Provided that the charge and power 
of the sud Managers upon and over the said children shall not extend 
in the case of females beyond the age of eighteen years." 

§ 8. It shall bo the duty of all courts and magistrates, by whom 
any juvenile delinquent shall l>o committed or Hont to the House of 
Kofuge in the city of Now York, to ascertain the agu of such dolin- 
quent by such proof as may be in their power, and to insert such age 
in the order of commitment, and the age thus ascertained shall be 
deemed and taken to be the true age of such delinquent. 

§ 4. In cases where the age of the delinquent so committed is not 
so ascertained and inserted in the order of commitment, the said 
Managers shall, as soon as may be after such delinquent shall be 
received by them, ascertain the age of such delinquent by such proof 
as may be in their power, and cause the same to bo entered in a 
book to be designated by them for that purpose, and the ago thus 
ascertained shall be deemed and taken to be the true age of such 
delinquent. 

§ 6. All children under the age of sixteen in the several counties, 
which are now or hereafter shall be designated by law as the coun- 
ties from which juvenile delinquents shall be sent to the House of 
Hef^ige in the city of New York, deserting their homes without good 
and sufHcient cause, or keeping company with dissolute or vicious 
persons against the lawful commands of their fathers, mothers, guar- 
dians, or other persons standing in the place of a parent, shall be 
deemed disorderly children. 

§ 6. Upon complaint made on oath to any Police Magistrate or 
Justice of the Peace against any child within his county, under the 
age of sixteen, by his or her parent or guardian, or other person 
standing to him or her in place of a parent, as being disorderly, snob 
Magistrate or Justice shall issue his warrant for the apprehension of 
the offender, and cause him or her to be brought before himself or 
any other Police Magistrate or Justice of the said county for exami- 
nation. 

§ 7. If such Magistrate or Justice be satisfied, by competent tes- 
timony, that such person is a disorderly child within the description 
'aforesaid, he shall make up and sign a record of conviction thereof 
and shall, by warrant under his hand^ commit such person to the 
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lIoQse of Refuge established bj the Managers of the Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the city of New York ; and 
the powers and duties of the said Managers in relation to the said 
children shall bo the same in all things as are prescribed as to other 
juvenile delinquents received by thoin: Provided^ however, that any 
person committed under this act shall have the same right of appeal 
now secured by law to persons convicted of criminal offenses ; but 
on any such appeal mere informality in the issuing of any warrant 
shall not be held to be suflScient cause for granting a discharge. 
§ 8. This act shall take effect immediately. 



m. 
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Tni PBoruB, ^., on thb Pbtition on 
UBiiALF or Thomas Tobanb 
agairut 

TnS GOTERNOBS OF TSB IIoUSB OF RbF- 

roB. 



Opinio Deember^ 1869. 



A. B. Jambs, J, : 

A writ of hdbeoi eorput, issued on the petition of the father of 
Thomas Tobaus, directed to the Qovernors, &o., of the Ilouse of 
Refuf^c, commanding them to produce the bo<ly of said Thomas, &o., 
was served upon the officers of that institution, to which they re- 
turned, that at the time of the allowance of said writ, the said 
Thomas was not, nor had he at any time since been, nor was he now, 
in the possessson or custody, or under their control, power or 
restraint, or by them restrained of his lil)erty ; that the said Thomas, 
in August, 1867, was convicted as a vagrant, and committed to the 
Ilonse of Refuge; that he was received under such commitment, 
being a minor, and remained until April, 1868, when he was placed 
by the managers of said institution at employment with Wesley 
McDowell, of Lexington, Illinois ; but that no indentures of appren- 
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ticeship had been executed ; and hence the respondents were unable 

• 

to produce the body of said Thomas, as commanded by said writ 

S. H. Btkwabt, for Petitioner, 
• n. A. ORAMj/or JSeepondente. 

Tlio only question presented for condderation is, the sufficiency 
of the excuse offered by the return for the non-production of the 
lioily of Thomas Tobans. 

TIic truth of the return not being controverted, it appears that 
the respondents had not, at the time of granting the writ, nor at any 
time since, the custody or possession of the person named; and 
although they Had such custody at a time long prior to the granting 
of such writ, it does not appear that such custody was parted with 
in bad faith, or for the purpose of unlawfully restraining the said 
Thomas of his liberty, or of evadmg the command of said writ. 

It is, however, insisted by counsel that the excuse is wholly insuf- 
ficient ; that the transfer of said Thomas to McDowell was wholly 
without authority, illegal and void ; that the Managers of the House 
of Refuge, by the terms of their charter, could only put the said 
Thomas to employment within the provisions of that institution, or 
bind him out to some farmer residing within the State; and that 
having sent him beyond the State, they should be compelled to pro- 
duce him, in answer to the command of the writ. 

The statute of 1824 authorized the Managers of the House of 
Refiige to receive children convicted of vagrancy, and gives power to 
phioo them, during their minority, at employment suitable to their 
years and capacities, and in the discretion of said Managers, with the 
consent of said children, to bind them out ofi apprentices, servants, &c. 

The legal rights of the respondents, therefore, to place the said 
Thomas at employment, is dear, and the question of binding liiui 
was a matter wholly in their discretion. 

There is nothing in the act limiting the employment of sucli 
children to the provisions of said institution, or tiioir binduig out to 
persons residing within the State. 

Such a construction would greatly circumscribe the institution in 
its efforts to care for the well-being of those committed to its charge, 
without benefiting any one. 

The statute wisely gives to the Board of Managers a broad dis- 
cretion in the matter, leaving to their determination the kind of 
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employment and instniotion, the persons with whom, and the place 
where, it shall bo given ; and I can see no secnritj of its being 
limited to this city or this State, so long as the future well-being of 
the child is considered, if suitable persons con be found out of the 
State who will take charge of theiu. I sec no legal objection to 
their selection. 

In this cose, the respondents mode a lawful disposition of Thomas. 
For aught that appears or is pretended, he is in the care and custody 
of a proper and suitable person. He is not now, nor was not at the 
time of granting the said writ, in the possession of the respondents ; 
and this being so, the excuse for the non-production of the body is 
Bufllcicnt, and the writ should be discharged. 



SUFBBlfB CX>UBT-KmaS COUNTT. 



ApHl, 1860. 



Tnx PsopLB, ex reL Thomas Uoet 
against 
Tni SurRRiNTRNnKNT or tiii IIoubi or 
RsruQB. 

W. II. SoRuonAM, Justice: 

The return to this writ of habeas carpus is made by the Superin- 
tendent of the House of Refbge, on RandalPs Island, and states that 
Joseph Hoey is held and detained there by the Managers, on the 
authority of a warrant of commitment which is annexed to said 
return, and which recites the conviction of the said Joseph Hoey, on 
the day of its date, of petit larceny, before James U. Oomoll, Esq., 
Police Justice of the city of Brooklyn, sitting as a Oourt of Special 
Sessions. 

The return is objected to on the ground that it is not verified, 
and that the Superintendent of the House of Refuge is not a sworn 
public officer. 

I will allow the return to be amended in that respect. 

The prisoner had the right on the return of the writ to deny on 
oath any of the material facts set forth in the return, or allege, on 
oath. Any fact to show either that his iniprisoument or detention Is 
unlawful, or that he is entitled to his discharge, and thereupon eri- 

22 
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(Icnoo could have boon oflTorod in support of and Against liis deten- 
tion : but failing to make such sworn denial or allegation, I mn st 
regard the foots stated in the return as true. 

Tbej are oertainlj suflSolent to Justify the detention of Hoej, and 
the statute makes it my duty to remand him to the House of Refuge. 

Upon the argument, the conviction of Hoey, as .set forth in the 
return, was not denied, and in the petition for the writ and upon the 
argument it was stated on behalf of the prisoner, and admittod by 
the respondent, that no certificate of this conviction was ever iiled in 
the office of the Clerk of King's county, pursuant to sec. 67, title 8, 
chap. 2, part 4, R. S., 5th ed., and it was claimed on behalf of the 
prisoner that he was therefore entitled to his discharge. 

It cannot be contended that the filing of this certificate is neces- 
sary to the perfection of the Judgment. The Judgment of the court 
follows in its sentence immediately after the conviction, and is imme- 
diately put in execution by the commitment ; while by the statute 
the certificate noc<l not bo filo<l until twenty days nftor the convic- 
tion, and if it wore intended that this should be necessary to perfect 
the Judgment, it would undoubtedly have been provided that no 
commitment should issue until such certificate should be filed ; for it 
would be manifestly improper to allow a judgment to be put in exe- 
cution before it was perfected. 

The Oourt of Special Sessions is not a Oourt of Record, and in 
the absence of this statute its judgment would require the same 
proof as is required of the judgment of other Courts not of Record. 
It was, among other tilings, to avoid the trouble and inconvenience 
of this method of proof that this provision was made requiring a cer- 
tificate to be filed and allowing it to be evidence of the facts stated 
therein. 

It is not declared that it shall be the only evidence of those facts, 
nor can it be regarded as any thing more than a convenient substitute 
for the primary or best evidence of them, and such ovidonoe would 
be received to prove them as well as the certificate. 

The omission to file the certificate was a neglect of duty on the 
part of the magistrate, which, if wilfiil, would subject him to pun- 
ishment as for a misdemeanor, but it cannot invalidate the Judgment 
of the Oourt of Special Sessions held by him. 

To hold otherwise would be to determine that a Judgment in a 
criminal case, duly and properly rendered, is to be annulled, and a 
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prisoner undergoing sentence thereon to be disohorged, merely be- 
cause the magistrate who held the court in which such judgment 
was rendered afterward neglected a duty, the performance or omis- 
sion of which could in nowise affect the regularity or Justice of the 
conviction. 



OPINIONS OF GOVERNORS OF THE STATE UPON THEIR RIGHT 
TO PARDON INMATES OF THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

KXTRACTS OF LETTERS. 

Odober 7, 1889. 

As the Board of Oommissioncrs (Managers) exercise 

the power of discharging persons from the House of Refuge, con- 
victed of offences less than felony, I shall very cheerfully refer appli- 
cations to them unless there be extraordinary circumstances, which 
shall seem to justify a different course. 

(Signed) Wh. H. Sewabd. 

Mixy, 1848. 
In roply to a letter from lion. Stephen Allen, then President of 
the Board of Managers, stating that ** the removal by pardon, of tlie 
delinquent children placed in the care of the Managers, will not only 
be attended with great ii\|ury to the children, but will destroy the 
corrective influence of the institution upon those who remain," &C., 

&c. Gov. Boucktuiys: In the mean time I wish to 

assure you of my willingness to cooperate in rendering the institu- 
tion, over which you preside, effective and useful. I have granted a 
few pardons to those confined in the Refuge, under impressions that 
the law authorized it. I will, however, examine the subject and 
apprise you of the course I shall feel it my duty to pursue. 

(Signed) Wm. 0. Bouok. 

All applications subsequently made to Gov. Bouck were referred 
by him to the Managers. 

J^fu 88, 1846. 

I have been studying the law too in relation to 

these subjects of that prison, and I cannot determine from my pres- 
ent resoarclios, what tlioy arc in a legal sense, how to consider them 
or liow they are to bo got out, when once put there. I have asoer- 
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tained from the office of the Secretary of State, that they are not 
considered snbjects for the exercise of the pardoning power, for Uiero 
has never been a pardon issued for one of them. They cannot there- 
fore have been considered convicts in a legal sense. I conclude they 
must be considered as apprentices to the Oorporation and subject 
solely to the disposition of the Managers within the terms of their 

act of incorporation and the laws modifying it 

(Signed) Silab Wbioiit. 

eV<o6er 4, 1845. 
..... If not in podtive conflict with your rules and what 
you consider your legal powers, I hope you will find in the circum- 
stances of this case, an inducement to comply with the suggestions 
made by the Recorder of Buffalo, and which it seems had the appro- 
bation of the other Judgee and of the jury, which pronounced the 
verdict against these very Juvenile offenders. . ... If my 
feelings are urging mo to ask of you what it is improper that you 
should do or what is against your positive rules or your settled con- 
viction of your legal powers, I trust you will pardon me upon the 
assurance that I am not conscious that such is the character of my 
request I^ on the contrary, there shall be no such objections, then 
I hope you will permit me again to urge your patient examination 
of the case as presented by the recorder, before you reject our Joint 

applications 

(Signed) Silas Wbioht. 

J>4eemier SO, 1846. 

All these papers satisfy me that you are better 

able to dispose of this young lad safely and Justly than I am or can 
be, and as I have issued no pardon in any case to the House of Ref- 
uge, I cannot bring myself to begin at this late period of my official 

life. • >. • f * • 

(Signed) Silab Wriqut. 

Oeiohir 10, 1849. 
The Managers of the House of Refiige have the power to dis- 
charge those conmiitted to them. I have referred the case of your 
two boys to them, with a special request^ &c.| &c. . . . • • 

(Signed) Hamiltof Fish. 
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Janwiry 17| 1868. 
I have ascerUuned that I was miBtaken in suppos- 
ing that I had the power of discharging convicts from the House of 
Refuge. I am satisfied Qovemor Wright's decision is correct . . 

(Signed) Horatio Sbtmour. 

JwM S8, 1867. 

I have come to the conclusion that the authority 

of the Managers of the House of Refuge over children under their 

care, should not ho interfered with or emharrassed, hj anj act of 

the Executive of the character referred to (pardon), hut should he 

left free to carry out the clear and laudahle purposes, for which these 

institutions were founded. I erred therefore in granting pardon to 

N., &c., &o. 

(Signed) John A. Kihg. 



DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

DECEMBER TERM, 1838. 

[Rx iwrio Croato.»IlAl>oflt Cori>nt.] 

PniLADKLnnA, JontMiry 8, 1889. 
PsR OuRiAM. — ^The House of Refuge is not a prison, hut a school ; 
where reformation, and not punishment, is the end. It may, indeed, he 
used as a prison for Juvenile convicts who would else he committed to 
a common Jail ; and in respect to these, the constitutionality of the 
act which incorporated it, stands clear of controversy. It is only in 
respect of the application of its discipline to suhjects admitted on the 
onlor of a court, a magistrate, or the managers of the Almshouse, 
that a douht is entertained. The ohject of the charity is reformation, 
hy training its inmates to industry ; hy imhuing their minds with 
principles of morality and religion ; hy furnishing them with means 
to earn a living ; and, ahove all, hy separating them from the corrupt- 
ing influence of improper associates. To this end, may not the natu- 
ral parents, when unequal to the task of education, or unworthy of it, 
he superseded hy the parens ptUruR, or common guardian of the com- 
munity ? It is to ho romomhered, that the puhlic has a paramount 
interest in the virtue and knowledge of its memhers, and that, of 
strict right, tlio husiness of education belongs to it That parents are 
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ordinarily intrusted witli it, is becanse it con seldom bo put into better 
hands ; bnt vhere they are incompetent or corrupt, what is there to 
prevent the public from withdrawing their faculties, held, as they 
obviously are, at its sufferance ? The right of parental control is a 
natural, but not an unalienable one. It is not excepted by the decla- 
ration of rights out of the subjects of ordinary legislation ; and it 
consequently remains subject to the ordinary legislative power, 
which, if wantonly or inconveniently used, would soon bo constitu- 
tionally restricted, but the competency of which, as the government 
is constituted, cannot be doubted. As to abridgment of indefeasible 
rights by confinement of the person, it is no more than what is borne, 
to a greater or less extent, in every school ; and we know of no natu- 
ral right to exemption from restnunts which conduce to an infant's 
welfare. Nor is there a doubt of the propriety of their application 
in the particular instance. The infant has been snatched from a 
course which must have ended in confirmed depravity ; and, not only 
is the restraint of her person lawAil, but it would bo nu act of oxtroiiio 
cruelty to I'eleose her from it. 

Remanded. 

OPINION. 

In all civil societies the individual members are held to a strict 
obedience to the laws. They are presumed to be acquainted with 
whatever is enjoined upon thom as a social duty, and they are pun- 
ished for a disregard or violation of it. Tliis principle of accounta- 
bility is essential to the prosperity and oven tlie existence of society, 
and as a general rule, it exacts compliance and conformity from every 
individual. In its practical application, however, the rule is not uni- 
versal. Many persons are partially exempt from its operation, and 
not a few are entirely beyond its reach. A rigid enforcement of the 
principle alluded to, implies the existence both of capacity and free 
agency on the part of those who are its objects. If either the ability 
to judge or the moans to exercise a sound judgment bo wanting, ac- 
countability is no longer imputed to the individual, or obedience ex- 
acted from him under the sanctions which generally apply. Persons 
who are thus exempt from the ordinary operations of the laws are 
subject necessarily to provisions which are peculiar to themselves. 
As they are not liable to the consequences of their own conduct, it 
is indispensable for the good of others as well as themselves that 
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their condnot should be regulated and restrained. These regulations 
and restriunts have been at all times applied with peculiar iutercst 
and care to persons of immature age. Contracts made bj them arc 
either considered of no binding force whatever, or are governed bv 
rules which give them only a beneficial operation. Even as to criinos 
they are regarded with great indulgence; an indulgence which 
amounts to entire impunity if the capacity for deception be un- 
formed. When very young they are also placed under restrictions , 
that are unqualified and absolute ; and during the whole period of 
non age they are the subjects of provisions which, if applied to other 
persons would bo tyrannical or ui^'ust. Parents, guardians and mas- 
ters exercise an autiiority of this description. No one can doubt tlio 
propriety of it in its particular application, founded as it is, in an ob- 
vious necessity, and dictated by a kind and tender consideration for 
incompetency to self-control, and consequent proneness to error. The 
greater or less degree of restraint which is imposed by these Super- 
intendents of youth must depend upon circumstances, and cannot be 
made the subject of any precise estimate. As long as it is governed 
by a regard to the best interests of the young, it has, perhaps, no 
other liiiiilis and iiumt bo In Its charactor discrotioiiary with Uiobo by 
whom it is exorcised. 

It may frequently happen that none of the relations which have 
been mentioned exist. It does not, however, therefore follow, that 
the children who are without them must be either unprotected or 
unrestrained. Their condition as respects both capacity and prone- 
ness to error is the same, whether they have the good fortune to be 
connected with natural or legal guardians, or are unhappily destitute 
of both. Society is not to be exposed to the consequences of their 
present feebleness and freedom from restraint ; they themselves are 
not to be exposed to the enduring evils of ignorance and idleness 
merely because of an accidental and unfortunate deficiency. On the 
contrary, the various evils to which they are exposed are the rather 
to be guarded against, because the deficiency exists, and the de- 
ficiency itself is to be anxiously supplied. Children in the condition 
supposed are thrown upon society at large for their guardians ; and 
no nystom can bo at all ade<iuate to tlie exigencies of society, unless 
special provision is made for them by the laws. Such laws as are 
onactcil for the mutual protection of themselves and others are wise 
and salutary in their design ; and if they are imperfect or ii\|uriou8 
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in application, it is only beoause their ezecntion and details do not 
conform to tho theory and intention which it is their object to offoo- 
tnate. 

The establishment of a Honse of Rofngo ought to be entirely 
agreeable to the principles which have been adverted to. It pro- 
fesses to exercise simply the salutary influence, which the condition 
and incapacity of those who are its objects would seem to require : 
to provide a substitute for parental autliority and superintondonce, 
which have been either lost by misfortune or forfeited by miscon- 
duct : to apply a system of prevention and care to those who, from 
their peculiar situation, are without the advantages in these respects 
which others eigoy. The laws which have been enacted by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania have purely these ends in view. They 
are similar in design, and only an improvement in their results to 
those wliioh almost every cominuuity has found itself under tlie 
necessity of providing for in tho shape of poor laws : which are, in 
tnith, liable to all tho objections substantially, whicli are made to 
those on which a Ilouse of Refuge is founded. 

It is mainly objected, as I understand, to the law in question, that 
punishment is inflicted without the ordinarypreliminaries of trial and 
conviction. Into this the principal difliculties resolve themselves, 
which have forced their way into the minds of persons of high intel- 
ligence. The error on which the objection is founded is twofold. 
First, in supposing that the mere commission of crimes is tho reason 
for admission into tlio house ; and secondly, in imputing to tlie con- 
sequences of that admission the character and name of punisliment. 
An individual who is certified to be a proper subject for the discipline 
of tlie house, is only brought into view on the particular occasion, 
because he has done sometliing wrong. His condition was such in- 
dependently of liis fault, as to require the discipline and care of the 
establishment. The crime he has committed is satisfactory proof of 
his condition and roquireuionts. It numifosts his unfituoits for solf- 
govunimont, and the absence or abuse of domestic authority and in- 
llucnce. "Where this state of things is apparent, Uiero is a correspond- 
ing necessity no less obvious for the interposition and exercise of that 
paternal superintendence which, in tho abstract, resides at all times 
in the source of all authority, although the practical use of it is re- 
served for extraordinary occasions. In some countries this sovereign 
authority is vested in the king. With us it belongs to the people. 
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An exercise of it oannot be safer or more salutary than when it is 
confided to the agents of the representatives of the people, under 
such limitations as the law, in its wisdom, may provide. It is not in 
place here to dwell on the superior kindness and humanity which 
would dictate an omission to convict, and consequently to dcgrado 
and render infamous, or the cruelty of an unnecessary exposure of 
young persons to so fatal a result. On principles of more municipal 
and constitutional law, there is a clear right to provide for the educa- 
tion and improvement of the young : and in the attainment of these 
great objects all the assistance that can be derived from discipline 
and restraint in the duo and wholesome exorciRO of them is within 
the limits of that authority conferred ^by the Constitution on the 
Legislature. 

What real diflbronco is there between the power thus nocossarily 
exercised througli the medium of the law, and that which parents 
and their ordinary substitutes are in tlie constant habit of resorting 
to? Every child that is sent to school is obliged to submit to a dis- 
cipline which is more or less rigid, according to the rules of the estab- 
lishment or the temper of the scholar. Sometimes it is vastly more 
sovor6 than that of a house of refuge. Probably nil the boys who 
are placed on board of ships are subjected to regulations more strict, 
to a confinement more unrelenting, to a course of dlsoipline in every 
way more stern. Does it render the act of the parent or gimrdian 
illegal, that the particular kind of instruction and restraint has been 
appealed to, because of particular evil propensities or positive mis- 
conduct on the part of the child? 

It is a fundamental principle of these institutions for the welfare 
of the young, tliat no punishment whatever is mfiicted for any thing 
that may have happened before their admission into the house. In- 
stead of being subjected to, they are saved from punishment. Past 
crimes are forgotten, and future ones are prevented. The mode in 
which these important objects are accomplished by the laws of 
Pennsylvania, is, in my opinion, perfectly consistent with the true 
principles of civil government, with a strict regard to the liberty of 
the citizen, with nn entire deference to parental authority, and with 
the constitution of Pennsylvania and its general system of jurispru- 
dence. J. B. Inobbsoll. 

WASmNOTOif, January 27, 1886. 
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I concur in the above opinion. My only regret is, that my en- 
gagements, since the application was made to me, have not allowed 
me time to pnt my views upon paper, but I have not the leas con- 
fidence in the opinion on that account. The subject has long been 
familiar to my thoughts, and I have never doubted the constitutional 
competency of the Legislature to make the law, nor the constitutional 
validity of the law that has been made. Extreme cases may, indeed, 
be suggested, when the exercise of such a power would become 
odious and inadmissible. I have hoard arguiiionts against the power 
of the Legislature founded upon the possibility of abuse. But it 
must be assumed, in general, and it may be safely assumed in the 
present case, that the object is truly and bona fide what it professes 
to be. Namely, a pure purpose of policy and benevolence, embracing 
not less the welfare and happiness of the individuals over whom 
the control is exercised, than the general interests of society, and 
just as essential to the one as to the other. Thus understood, I can- 
not persuade myself that there is any doubt of the constitutional 
power of the Legislature to establish tlie interesting institution 
which has proved itself to be so valuable a charity. 

JoHH Sbbqbaht. 



WiSHiNOTON, January 27, 1886. 



Tnx Houss of Ksfuos 

w. 

The State of Mabtland, 

On ths Relation of MAirmr Rom. 



In the Supreme Beneh 
of Baltimore City. 



Upon ihs motion of the IIoDSX of Rdugi to hem heard and determimd in thiM 
Court a matter of law decided in the Baltimore City Court. 

Tlie motion in this case stimding ready fur hearing, was argued 
by counsel for the parties, and the proceedings have since been con- 
sidered. And it appearing to this Oourt, for reasons set out in the 
opinion herewith filed, that there is error in matter of law in the 
judgment of the Baltimore Oity Oourt, rendered in this case on the 
thirty-first day of December, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. It 
is thereupon, on this fifth day of February, in the year eighteen bun- 
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dred and sixty-eight, by the Supreme Bench of Baltimore Oity, 
acyudged and ordered that the said judgment be, and the same is 
hereby roversed. Gsouos W. Dobbin, 

IIbnry F. Gaubt, 

KOBT. QlLMOB, Jli« 



The Uousb of Rbfuos 

TiiK Stats of Maryland, 
On tus Kklation of Martin Roth. 



In the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore City, 



Upon the motion of the Housi of Rktugb to have heard and determined in thie 
Court a matter of law decided in the Baltimore CUy Court, 

The matter of law. which the House of Befnge asks to have 
reheard and determined in thb Oourt, arose and was decided in an 
application for the release, by habeas corpus^ of Frank Roth, the 
son of the relator, who was hold as an iiniiato of the llouso of 
liofiigo, upon a coniiititiiicnt by a Justice of the Peace, under the 
18th section of tho 78th article of the Publio General Oode. Tho 
boy was committed on the complcdnt of his father, " that ho had 
rendercfl his control beyond the power of his father by reason of his 
own incorrigible conduct ; and had made it manifestly requirite that, 
from regard for the morals and future welfare of sdd minor, and the 
peace and order of society, he should be placed under the guardian- 
ship of tho Managers of tlie IIouso of Refuge.*' Tho commitment is 
in tho very words of the Code prescribing tlio manner of receiving 
inmates into the House of Refuge, and gratifies in all particulars tho 
first of the modes therein prescribed ; the justice also, in attempted 
but very meagre compliance with tlie requirements of the 20th sec- 
tion, annexed to the commitment, the statement that the testimony 
of Henry Teager, proved the boy to be one of the same depredators 
and thieves prowling around and stealing. Upon the hearing, the 
boy was discliarged by tho Oourt, upon the ground that the commit- 
ment by tho Justice was a trial and conviction of the boy for crime, 
without indictment^ and without a Jury, in violation of tho 21st and 
28d articles of the Declaration of Rights ; and that so much of tho 
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provisions of the 78tli article of the Oode as professes to give saoh 
authority to a Justice of the Peace, is in violation of the Oonstitu- 
tion of the State, and is utterly null and void. It was stated in the 
argument of the present 'motion, that it is with no special wish to 
retain this particular boy as an inmate of the House of Refuge, that 
its managers now ask to have this case reconsidered, and that ezoept 
for the desirableness of this reconsideration, they would willingly 
Acquiesce in the remanding of this boy to the onstody of liis futhor ; 
but the decision of the Baltimoro Oity Court so dooply alKocta tho 
usefulness of the institution as a reformatory asylum (whose place is 
not supplied by any other institution in the State), that they feel it 
to be their duty, in the discharge of the important philanthropic trust 
committed to them, to ask that that decision, made by a single judge, 
should be reviewed, and passed upon by the whole Supreme Bench. 
We also are hnpressed with Uio importance of the case considered, with 
reference to the interests of other benevolent institnUons of like char- 
acter, by tho declaration of the counsel for tjie relator, that sinco tho 
pendency of this case, ho has had an application to take, by habeat 
eorpuSf Arom the care of the Ohildren's Aid Society, a little girl of 
eight years of age, now under the charge of that institution. Im- 
pressed with the importance of these considerations, this Oourt could 
not hesitate to give to this motion a prompt and patient hearing, and, 
after the assistance derived from elaborate and learned arguments, 
they have brought to the determination of the case their most con- 
siderate judgment The motion gives rise to two inquiries : the first 
having reference to the jurisdiction of this court to roviow tho do- 
cision of a matter of law decided in a habects eorpui case in any of 
the courts of original jurisdiction in the Oity of Baltimore ; and the 
second, involving the consideration of tho constitutionality of tho 
provisions of the code under which this boy was ooiimiitted to the 
House of Refuge. The constitution of this court being new to our 
Judicial system, it is to bo expoctoil that, until it shall have a body 
of precoilont to guide its action, questions of jurimliction will bo of 
iVequent occurrence. The solution of these questions must be sought 
for alone in the 88d section of the 4th article of the Oonstitution; 
for, though in the argument we were referred to our own rules as a 
measure of our powers, it is too obvious to need discussion, that we 
have no authority whatever either to enlarge or abridge the limits 
prescribed to us in the Constitution. In construing any new statatoiy 
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or ooQstitntional provision, it is a wise rale to have rospeot to the 
state of things existing under the antecedent law, in order to see 
what change was desirable, and how the new enactment may af- 
fect it. 

In this rotro8i)oct wo find that, under our late Judicial system, as 
applicable to the Oity of Baltimore, there existed five independent 
courts, of separate, and in most respects, dissimilar jurisdiction, each 
presided over by one Judge, and, however eminent and able each of 
such Judges might be individually, no provision was made by which 
the suitor and the public could have the benefit of their united de- 
liberation and Judgment. Tho consoquonco was, that tho law pro- 
nounced in one court was repudiated in another ; and the suitor, in 
choosing his forum, could also, in some sense, determine hb law. 
This evil was so apparent, that in one instance, involving the proper 
construction of a clause in the Constitution, affecting a large class of 
cases, and great public considerations, in which the Superior Court 
had determined the question in one way, and tho Court of Common 
Pleas in another, the Court of Appeals felt it due to the public in- 
terests to express its opinion on tho point in a caso whcro it was not 
nocoHrtiiry to bo dotonniiiod, and plmjotl iU dopnrluro from tho usual 
rule of decision upon tlio ground of the public inconvcnionco and 
injury arising from this diversity of Judgment (State m. Mace, 5 Md.) 

For tho acljudication of the important interests of this populous 
commercial city, a system which admitted, and indeed, looking at the 
frowardness of human Judgment, almost encouraged, this diversity 
of Judgment, was deemed unsuitable and inadequate, and accordingly 
the present scheme was devised, by which, whilst the number of 
courts is continued, and their separate efficiency in the dispatch of 
buHincsfl is promoted, by apt provisions for mutual assistance and 
interchange of labor, and for the division of the mass of business 
among them, its chief merit was supposed to lie in the fact, that the 
five Judges, in their united capacity of the Supreme Bench, were 
charged with the duty of making rules for them, so as to secure uni- 
formity of practice, and with the hearing and determining contro- 
verted |K)int8 of law, so as to insure harmony of decision. 

The language of the Constitution, by which this latter duty is 
imposed, is as follows: "It shall also have Jurisdiction to hear and 
determine all motions for a new trial in cases tried in any of said 
courts, when such motions arise either on questions of fact, or for 
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misdirection upon any matters of law, and all motions in arrest of 
Judgment, or npon any matter of law determined by the said judge 
or Judges while holding sdd several courts." It will thus be per- 
ceived, that the Jurisdiction of the court is of a twofold character: 
it is original, so to speak, in motions for a new trial when such 
motions arise on questions of fact, and on motions in arrest of judg- 
ment; and it is appellate upon motions for a now trial, when such 
motions are based upon misdirection npon matters of law, and npon 
motions npon any matter of law determined by the judge or judges, 
while holding said several courts. 

These several subjects of Jurisdiction have a distinctly recognized 
legal meaning, and we have no difficulty in determining that the 
present motion, which asks for a new trial upon the ground of mis- 
take of law, and misdirection of law, in the order of the Baltimore 
City Court, cannot be entertained by us as a motion for a new trial, 
that form of motion being only applicable to the rehearing of a case 
which has been tried before a Jury. But tho motion also asks ns to 
revise and determine the matter of law decided in the Baltimore Oity 
Oourt, and this brings us to the consideration, whether this, being a 
case of habeas corpus^ in which, heretofbre, in this State, no appeal 
has been allowed, is now, under the terms used in the Oonstitution, 
and under the construction we must give to these terms, in view of 
the evils they were supposed to remedy, and the benefits they were 
intended to confer, brought within the reviewing and appellate Juris- 
diction of this court. 

It was argued before us, with great earnestness, that the allow- 
ance of an appeal in a haheas earptu case is an encroachment upon 
the liberty of the citizen. This, we think, is taking a narrow and 
restricted view of the value of that aim of remedial justice, which 
is intended to secure a deliberate trial, and a wcll-considored judg- 
ment. The petitioner for the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus 
may, indeed, rejoice in the finality of tho judgment whioli lihorntcs 
him ; but what would be the opinion of tlio same petitioner, if the 
Judgment chanced to be against him, and especially if it turned upon 
some controverted or doubtful point of law. No reference need be 
made, beyond a mere suggestive allusion, to the value, in /avorem 
libertatiSy of an appeal in times of high political excitement, when 
partisan Judges may rcAise the benefits of the writ, under the in- 
fluence of corrupt motives, and in utter disregard of the principles 
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of law and liberty. The liberty of the citizen is but protected by 
giving to him, as matter of right, a refnge from the faUibility of any 
single tribunal ; and in every enlightened system of laws, such a re- 
sort is furnishixl in all cases, except where tlie trivial nature of the 
thing in controversy, or the preponderating convenience of tlio pub- 
lic, renders an appeal undesirable. It furnishes no reply to the argu- 
ment which maintains the desirableness of an appeal, to say that its 
place is supplied by the fact, that the judgment of one judge is not 
conclusive upon another, and a petitioner may apply to any number 
of judges in succession, since it is now well recognized to be the law 
and practice applicable to the writ: that after a case has been once 
acted upon, the subsequent application ceases to be one of right, and 
becomes a mere matter of discretion — so that, at the very time when 
the necessity for the demand of an appeal, ex debito justieim, may be 
most apparent, weak and timid judges, fearful of responsibility and 
mindful only of their own or their party^s interests, may, without 
incurring the censure of violating the law, take refuge under the for- 
mer judgment, and refuse the application as res adjudieata. (Ex 
parte Lawson, 6 Bin., 804 ; Ex parte Oampbell, 20 Ala., 89.) Our 
own Court of Appeals has said : " Very strong reasons should be re- 
quired to induce the Court to refuse a party the benefit of an appeal ; 
and any interference with the right, wherever it exists, must bo upon 
strong grounds, and a clear manifestation on the part of the Legisla- 
ture, that they designed to withdraw it.^' (Williams v$, Williams, 
7 Gill, 804.) 

The same reasoning will apply with equal cogency and force to 
the giving an appeal in every instance in which the case, from its 
nature, will admit of an appeal, without detriment to the cause 
of justice, and the convenience of the public, and when the Legis- 
lature have used such terms as will admit the appeal. The in- 
quiry naturally arises, then, does the writ of habeae corpus present 
such a case that on appeal may be given without injury to the 
cause of justice, and the convenience of the public ? If we consider 
the writ as we have been long accustomed to do, as the inestimable 
privilege of a free people, and the best safeguard of personal liberty, 
surely, then, any provision of law which tends to secure the just and 
well-considered application of its benefits, increases, rather than di- 
minishes, iu nature. If it bo the refuge of the oppressed, to bo 
cherished in the proportion that it afTords him speedy and impartial 
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justioe, its trne valiie mnst be measured by the certainty that he will 
be able to obtmn Justice wlien he makes the appeal. Now, it re- 
verses the whole theory of the administration of justice to say that, 
in the proportion that you give the suitor an opportunity to have his 
cose reviewed, you diminish his chances of obtaining justice ; nor is 
there any thing, in ilio mode of administering Justice by the usual 
practice under the writ, which makes an appeal impracticable or 
greatly iuconvonicut, especially when the appeal is based upon tlio 
determination of a matter of law, as in this cose. 

It is no novelty in the law, that an appeal in Ao^^m corpus should 
be allowed, as it is granted with the same freedom as in other cases 
in some of the States, as in New York,. Virginia, Florida, South Oar- 
olina, Mississippi, Texas, and Ohio, and is especially provided for in 
the recent statutes of the United States, giving the benefits of the 
writ, and prescribing the practice under it. It is there enacted, that 
" from the final decision of every judge. Justice, or court, inferior to 
the Circuit Court, an appeal may bo taken to the Oircuit Oourt of 
the United States for the district in which the s(ud cause is heard ; 
and from the judgment of the said Oircuit Oourt to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, upon such terms, and under such regu- 
lations and orders, as well for the custody and appearance of the 
party alleged to be restramed of his or her liberty, as for sending up 
to the appellate tribunal a transcript of the petition, writ of habeoM 
earptUf return thereto, and other proceedings, as may be prescribed 
by the Supreme Court, or in default, as the judge hearing the said 
cause may prescribe," etc. 

Nowhere ore two successive appeals g^ven in oases of haheoi 
carpuSy and a mode provided by which the whole case, both in law 
and in fact, may be presented to the appellate tribunals. 

If this be a practical and expedient method as applied to Uie suc- 
cessive appeals by which tlie cause finally roaches the Supreme Oourt 
of the United States, and presents to the review of each Court, in 
succession, both the facts and the law, why may not a similar prac- 
tice be adopted by us, especially in the limited appeal claimed by this 
motion, of having only the matter of law determined in the Balti- 
more City Oourt reviewed and determined ? 

It does not seem to have been considered by the Congress of the 
United States, that the inconvenience and delay incident to the prac- 
tice in habeas earpuB^ which they have, prescribed, abridges the liberty 
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of the citizen in any degree commensurate with the advantage it 
giyea him in having his cause thoroughly tried, and the judgment 
therein well considered ; though the Supreme Oourt sits hut once a 
year, and at a place which may ho remote from that in which the 
cause arose. How little, then, in comparison with the houeflts of an 
appeal, should the consideration of inconvenience weigh with the 
judges of this Oourt, who are engaged nearly every day in the year 
in judicial lahor under the same roof, and may he hrought into the 
same room at any time, upon an hour^s notice ! 

It is indeed true, that heretofore, in this State, no appeal would 
lie to the Court of Appeals, in a case of habeas edrptts^ hut the reason 
of that is, in the fact that, in the acts defming the right of appeal to 
the Court of Appeals, the words used do not include in their mean- 
ing the writ of haheas earpus^ and, although the Court, in so deter- 
mining, in Bell vs, the State, in 4th Gill, state certain characteristics 
of the writ which, in their judgment, do not hring it within the class 
of cases which, hy the law of Maryland, has heen considered as 
proper suhjects for an appeal, it is not asserted in that case, that if 
the acts of 1785 and 1804 had used terms sufficiently comprehensive 
to have included tlio writ of habeas eorptu^ any other consideration 
connected with the writ would have forhidden the extension of an 
appeal to it. Is this court, then, suhjoct to the same restrictions, or 
are the words of the Constitution, hy which we are required to hear 
and determine appeals in certain cases, sufficiently hroad and com- 
prehensive to include within their meaning the proceedings on the 
writ of habeas corpus t The ohligation imposed upon us hy the Con- 
stitution is, " to hear and determine all motions upon any matter of 
law dctcnnincd hy the said judge or judges, while holding said sev- 
eral courts." By what process of reasoning can we come to the 
conclusion that a judgment pronounced in a habeas eorptis case, hy 
which an act of Assemhly is declared to he unconstitutional, and 
null and void, is not the determination of a matter of law, whilst 
the same judgment pronounced in our action of trespass for the 
detention of this hoy would he a matter of law, and reviewahle 
hy us? yet this would he the result of our rejection of this juris* 
diction. 

It was argued at the har, that the jurisdiction to grant tlie writ 

of habeas eorjtus of the courts in Maryland, and of the judges out of 

of court, having heen given hy statute, presents a case of special* 
23 
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and limitod Jurisdiction, and must follow the rule applicable to sach 
superadded Jurisdiction, and no appeal will lie unless expressly given, 
by words descriptive of the writ, in the same 9tatute. This conclu- 
sion, we think, is drawn from unsound premises. The writ of habeiu 
carpuBis coeval with the earliest times of the common law, and its 
origin dates so far back that it cannot now be traced. It was in use 
as a common-law writ of right, es^ debito juaticuB^ before Magna 
Oharta ; and the i)riicUco under it was roduood to rogultirity as fur 
back as the Statute of 81st Oharlos II., commonly known as tlio 
Habeas Oarptu Act. It was imported into the colony of Maryland 
with the earliest settlers, and the ffdbeoi Corpus Act of the reign of 
Oharles 11. is one of those reported by Ohancellor EUty to have been 
in force here. Our own statutory enactments on the subject are but 
little more than on adaptation of the statute of Oharlos to the altered 
condition of our institutions and times, and no more create a special 
and limited jurisdiction in our courts than an act of Assembly, which 
regulated the proceo<lin^ in trespass or oovoaant, could bo said to 
confer a special Jurisdiction. It is not necessary, therefore, upon this 
ground, at least, that an appeal shall be given, totidem verbii, in 
hdbeaa corpus^ but it may be included Jn any general terms sufficiently 
comprehensive certainly to embrace it. Jn New York, by the force 
of such general terms, it was held that a writ of error would lie in 
such a case (Yates dj. The People, 6 Johns, 837), and in the Supreme 
Oourt of the United States the same point had the authoritative sup- 
port of such names us Tauoy, Slory, McT^oan, Wayne, and Outron, 
though the case cuuio to no decision, from a divided court. (Ifolmca 
vs. Jennison, 14 Peters, 640.) This pomt has not been again con- 
sidered in the Supreme Oourt of the United States, except in the 
cose of Barry vs, Mercoin, 6 Howard, 120, which arose under a diilcr- 
ent clause of the Judiciary act, and in which the right to a writ of er- 
ror was limited to coses where the amount in controversy exceeds two 
thousimd dollars. Ohiof-Justioe Tanoy delivered the opinion of the 
Oourt, in which it was ruled, that, as no pecuniaiT' value could be 
assigned to a controversy involving only the consideration of the 
custody of a child, no writ of error would lie under that section. 
But he expressly refers to the 25th section, in which no such limita- 
tion is prescribed, and distmguishes the case then under eonsidera- 
tion from cases arising under the 26th section. In coming to tho 
conclusion, that this court has hod conferred upon it and is bound 
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to exercise the duty of reviewii^ the determination of the Baltimore 
City Conrt in this case, wo cannot disg^nise that we are acting nnder 
A deep sense of tlio magnitude of tho pnblic interest involved in this 
decision; whilst tho hninble citizen is entitled to demand at onr 
liands tlie fullest protection to his liberty and happiness, the great 
body of the people may, on the otiier hand, equally claim that a great 
philanthropic entcq)ri8e, which has for its object tho rescuing of tho 
young from the dangerous contamination of immorality and crime, 
shall not be stricken from its usefulness by a view of the constitu- 
tional protection to personal liberty now for the first time acted 
upon. 

The magnitude of tho interests involved in the Judgments often 
pronounced in haheas eorptu cases is not overstated by an American 
law-writer, treating of this subject of appeal, when he says: " Ques- 
tions of the most serious moment are often raised in this proceeding ; 
questions relating to the unconstitutionality of an act of the State Le- 
gislature, or of Congress, and to the Jurisdiction of courts, the highest, 
it may be, in the land, and to the validity of the process emanating 
from them. Those questions, when they arise, it is supposed to bo 
the duty of the Judges hearing the hdbecu eorpiu to determine. Such 
questions claim the most deliberate consideration of the wisest who 
ore charged with the administration of Justice, and it is neither safe nor 
consistent with the general spirit of American law to intrust their 
final decision, in a summary proceeding, to a single Judge, sitting 
apart, at chambers, without a record, shorn of the majesty of a 
court" (Ilurd on IIahe<u Corpus^ 609.) 

Assuming, then, that tliis court has had conferred upon it Juris- 
diction to entertain this motion, tho remaining question to bo con- 
si<lorcd iH : is tho law constitutional and valid which empowers a 
Justice of the peace to commit Frank Roth to the House of Refuge, 
on the complaint, and upon due proof made to him by his father, 
that, by reason of incorrigible or vicious conduct, the said Frank 
Roth had rendered his control beyond the power of his stud father, 
and made it manifestly requisite that, from regard for the moral and 
future welfare of said Frank Roth, and the peace and order of society, 
he should be placed under the guardianship of the Ilouse of Refuge. 
Those are the jirocise terms of the conditions in which a minor, in 
Frank Rothes position, can be committed, and are the very conditions 
stated in tho warrant upon which he was committed. Let us now see 
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whotlier the Justioo had lawful authority to act in tho proiuiBoa ; for, 
if he had, and has acted within the scope of his anthoritj, it is con- 
ceded that there is no power in the Bdtimore City Oonrt to reverse 
that Judgment in this proceedhig, it being well settled that a habeoB 
eorpui cannot be made to perform the office of a writ of error. It is 
commonly said of the State, in view of its absolute authority over all 
within its limits, that it \a parens patrics^ by which it is understood 
that it possesses, and is bound to exercise for the common good, do- 
minion and control over the persons of all its people. This dominion 
and control the State never exercises except where the good of society 
demands that it shall be called into use, and then its right is indis- 
putable. Thus, it confines the insane, it finds a home for the pauper, 
it imprisons the criminal, it binds the apprentice, it drafts the soldier. 
These are some of the cases in which the State gives practical evi- 
. denoe of its right to control personal liberty, growing out of tho 
special oxigonoy of tho case ; but thoro is another largo class, who are, 
in contemplation of law, always in tlio special care and custody of the 
State, and this class is composed of all persons within her borders 
who are in their minority. In contemplation of law, the state of 
minority is a state of custody, and when questions affecting the con- 
dition of minors arise upon habeas corpus^ the inquiry is not, shall 
the minor bo set at liberty, but to whose custody shall he be commit- 
ted ? This is a condition necessarily consequent upon tho disability 
under which tho law places him. lie con mako no valid contract; 
ho can bring no suit except through tho agoncy of a next friond ; and 
hence the law, in disabling him from protecting himself must assume 
him to be in the guardianship of some protecting custody. The mode 
in which this care and custody is exercised varies with tho varying 
needs of the subjects of it 

Those whose natural progenitors were able to care for all their 
wants it intrusts to tho helping of parents, relying upon tho natural 
instincts of paternity to discharge this duty faithfully and well ; those 
who have estates, and are orphans, are placed by the agency of proper 
courts in the care of suitable, chosen guardians ; those who need 
only education, which thehr own means will not supply, are supplied 
with public schools, which, in many instances, they are compeUed to 
attend ; but there is still left a large class of minors, some of whom 
are without means— often without parents or friendS| and as often 
with such as are careless and dissolute— for whom the State, as their 
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nureing-moUier, is boimd to find the means of support Now, as the 
State is but a corporate entity, and can only nse the instrumentality 
of public eleemosynary institutions for performing this duty, and as 
these institutions must be adapted to the wonts of the classes of 
minors specially confided to them, wo find necessity for Manual-Labor 
Schools, Children's Aid Societies, Orphan Asylums, Poor Boys' Ilomes, 
and Houses of Refuge for jnvenilo delinquents. As the case we are 
considering concerns alone an institution of the kind last named, it 
is only needful to notice its character and objects. The Uouse of 
Refuge is an incorporated society, originally started upon private 
subscriptions, but now become an institution of such value to the 
public, that annual appropriations from tlie public treasury ore made 
for its support. It is under the management of a board of twonty- 
fonr directors, chosen annually, ten of whom are elected by the mem- 
bers of the association, ten are appointed by the Mayor and Oity 
Council of Baltimore, and four by the Governor of the State, thus in- 
suring that the conduct of it shall be under the charge of our most 
responsible citizens. Its distinctive character is declared, in the law, 
to be a place of reform, and not of punishment, and the means used 
to carry out its object consist in the supply of abundant clothing, 
wholesome food, educational and moral training, the cidtivation of 
music, and the teaching of such proper trades and employments as, 
in the judgment of the managers, will be most conducive to the 
reformation and the future benefit and advantage of its children. The 
institution is intended for the benefit of that class of minors com- 
monly called Juvenile delinquents, and to those only should its bene- 
fit be extended. But, as it is established for this class only, and is 
not to be used by those who, being of good character, need only the 
public aid in their support and education, and for whom other insti- 
tutions, 08 the Monuol-Lobor School, Children's Aid Society, and 
Poor ]U)ys' Hnme, ore founded, it is obvious that some mode of ad- 
mission should bo prescribed by which the reformatory benefits of 
the institution shall be conferred upon those only who are the proper 
subjects for them. These may be briefly stated to be : Firat^ by the 
oction of a Justice of the peace, on the complaint of the father, that 
the minor is of incorrigible or vicious conduct ; Secondly , by the same 
authority, upon proof that the minor is a vagrant or incorrigibly 
vicious, and that the porcnt of such minor cannot, or will not, exer- 
cise proper discipline over him ; TTiirdly^ by contract with the parent 
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of on inoorrigiblo and vioioos child, for Lis support and maintenance 
daring temporary restraint and discipline ; and, loitly^ children con- 
victed of felonj, and committed by sentence of coort The case we 
are now considering arises under the first of the aboYO-mcntioncd 
modes of admission, it being by a commitment of a justice of the 
peace, upon the complaint of the fatlier. To find the facts upon 
which the justice has acted, wo roust look to the commitment itself 
because, in order to try the question of jurisdiction in the justice, wo 
must assume the facts which ho duclaros to have boon tho busb of 
his action to be true. The jurisdiction is plainly given by the act of 
Assembly, if the Legislature had the power to confer it, and it is the 
denial of that power by the judgment of the Baltimore Oity Court, in 
this case, as being in violation of the 21st and 2dd sections of the Bill of 
Rights, which constitutes the matter of law this court is called upon to 
review. It seems to us that the mere statement that this commitment 
was upon the corapliunt and request of the father is an answer to the ob- 
jection, uuIesH wo luctm toosHiiiiie that the fraiiiors of tho Hill of Rights 
designed by those sections to take from a father of a minor twelve 
years old the right to subject him to a reformatory restraint, without 
indicting him by a grand jury and procuring his conviction of crime. 
Tliis is certainly not the view of the law under which society has 
reached its present point of civilization and culture. In all time 
heretofore, the rights and duty of the parent, under the allowance of 
the State, to control his child by any discipline, not barbarous and in- 
human, which the incorrigible and vicious conduct of such cliild may 
render necessary, have been always admitted and acted ui>on. Oould 
our constitutional lawgivers have intended to destroy this right by 
the sections in the Bill of Rights protectmg personal liberty ? If they 
did, we have been a long time in ignorance of it, for these provisions 
were in our first Bill of Rights, and have never before been applied to 
the limitation of parental discipline, either exercised directly by the 
parent himself, or, in default of his ability to afford it, through the 
instrumentality of a public institution. The jurisdiction of tho 
justice thus exercised by Uie authority of the State to commit an in- 
corrigible and vicious minor, upon the complaint and due proof made 
by the father that he was such, seems to be too plain for argument. 
Let us look, then, at the character of his action, to see how for it is 
conformable to the authority conferred upon him. The authority to 
commit in this case is conferred by the 18th section of the 78th Ar- 
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tide of the Fablio General Oode, which prescribes the four classes 
of coses which should be received, and the manner of receiving them 
into the llonse of Refuge. This commitment was made under tlie 
first mode set forth in the section, and is in the very words of the 
law, stating neither more nor less tlian the law requires. But a sub- 
sequent section — the 20th — ^makes it the dutj of the Justice, when 
committing a vagrant, or incorrigible, or vicious minor, in addition to 
tlio commitment, to annex the names and residences of the different 
witnesses examined before him, and the substance of the testimony 
given by them respectively, on which the aiyudication was founded, 
and the same duty shall be performed by the clerk of any court the 
Judge whereof shall make such commitment. It may very well bo 
questioned whether the proper construction of this requirement will 
extend it to«the case of a commitment upon the application of the 
father, or whether it ought not to be confined to the second class of 
cases named in the 18th section, where the commitment is made upon 
the testimony of strangers, who proved not only the vicious charac- 
ter of the minor, but also the moral depravity of the parents. In 
the first cose, the authority and right to control and confine the 
incorrigible child already exist, by force of law, in the fatlier ; and lie 
is cniitlod to exercise tlieni, for disciplinary purposes, according to his 
own Judgment of their necessity. His application to the justice is not 
to obtain the authority to confine, but for the purposo of obtaining 
the benefit of the institution in the mode which has been prescribed 
to prevent its abuse. His own commitment of the minor, if the in- 
stitution would receive him, would be as valid as the justice^s. More- 
over, he is, by- law, the sole and final Judge of the conduct of his 
child and his necessity for discipline, and his testimony, that, by 
reason of the vicious conduct of such child, it is manifestly requisite 
that he or she should be placed under the guardianship of the House 
of Refuge, ought to be sufiScient, without the necessity of his spread- 
ing out at length the particular delinquencies of the child, to remain 
o record long after the reformatory influences of the Refuge may have 
made him a useful and honest member of society. In the case of the 
commitment upon the testimony of strangers, where the proof must 
be not only the delinquency of the minor, but the moral depravity of 
the parent, the authority to commit is in its nature Judicial and it 
results from the Judgment of the Justice applied to the facts proved 
before him. Hence arises the propriety of requiring the Justice to 
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state the substance of the testimony npon which his judgment is 
founded. But, conceding that the requirements of the 20th section 
are applicable to this case, is compliance with such requirements a 
necessary part of the commitment to the extent of making the com- 
mitment Toid if not complied with ? We do not think it is. The 
commitment itself states, with exact particularity, the facts neces- 
sary to be proven, and states, with equal distinctness, that they were 
so proved. The requirement of the 20th section is not, that the 
justice shall state the whole evidence upon which the adjudication is 
founded, so that another court, subsequently investigating the case, 
can see whether his judgment was right, but he is to state the sub- 
stance of the testimony, that is, just so much, by his own abridgment 
of the facts, as will show the general character of the matter proved. 
Surely it could not have been intended that the validity qf the com- 
mitment should be made to depend upon the literary and technical 
legal accuracy of the justice, in compressing into a few words that 
which, in its delivery, occupies many. This is mmle a))parcnt, also, 
hy the pro'viHioiis in the Hiime sooUoii, whiuli roquiros tliut, when the 
judge of a court shall make the commitment, the clerk of the court, 
who is not required by his duty to listen to the evidence, who is not 
called upon, and is incompetent, to judge of its admissibility, its 
weight, or its technical significance, is to make the same statement 
of the substance of the evidence ; and yet, according to the construc- 
tion contended for, the commitment of the judge is to stand or fall 
by the technical accuracy of the dork's discharge of Uiis duty. In 
this case the justice did not omit altogether the performance of this 
duty, but, to justify his adjudication, that tlie boy was incorrigibly 
vicious, stated that he was proved to be one of a gang of depredators 
and thieves prowling around and stealing. This, although not a very 
full and satisfactory compliance with the act of Assembly, is not suf- 
ficient to render the commitment bad. We do not think there is any 
thing in the objection that the statement of the justice convicts the 
boy of a crime. The thing to be proven to the satisfaction of the 
justice was, that the l>oy was of incorrigibly vicious conduct, and he 
was so proven. If^ in the statement of the substance of the tes- 
timony, the justice states that one of the items of proof which led to 
that conclusion was, that he belonged to a gang of depredators and 
thieves, it does not follow that he was specifically charged with being 
a thief, or that his being adjudged to be incorrigibly vicious con- 
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victed Lim of larceny or felonj. Proof within the terms 'nsed hj 
the justice might have heon ezhihitod to him, aa that the hoy fre- 
quented the society of depredators and thieves, against tlie remon- 
strance of liis father, and tliat he was perversely forsaking tlie path 
of rectitude for that of vice, would fall far sliort of a conviction of 
crime, in a legal sense, and yet be quite sufficient to sustain the 
judgment that he was incorrigibly vicious. A large part of the ar- 
gument before us, in behalf of the relator, was expended in the at- 
tempt to show that tlie inquiry before the justice was a " criminal 
prosecution," in the sense of the 21st section of the Bill of Rights, 
and that^ therefore, the party charged was entitled to a trial by jury, 
and to the other privileges set out in that section, and tliat tlie pro- 
ceeding also violates the 2l8t section, by depriving the minor of his 
liberty, without the judgment of his peers, or, not according to the 
law of the land. It is sufficient for us to say that, in our view, the 
complaint and proof by Martin Roth, that his son, twelve years old, 
was incorrigibly vicious, and the consequent judgment therein, that 
he should be placed under the guardianship of the House of Refuge, 
is not a "criminal prosecution" which demands the intervention of a 
jury; and if wo arc right in the proposition Iiorotoforo laid down in 
this opinion, as to the legal status of minors witli reference to cus- 
tody, the procee<ling in question is not one by which the minor is 
deprived of his liberty, but only one in which is determined, on 
grounds of public expediency, the transfer of his custody. The case 
we have now considered and decided is not now for the first time 
brought to the notice of a court of justice. In the State of Penn- 
sylvania there exists a House of Refuge, after which our own was 
copied, and from whose charter we have taken the precise modes of 
admission to the benefits of the institution which they had previously 
adopted. Upon a case exactly resembling the one we have been re- 
viewing, except that the conviction was made on the complaint of 
the mother, and the 7idbea» corpus applied for on the relation of the 
father, the Supreme Oourt of Pennsylvania heard and decided the 
case upon precisely the objections taken in ihb ; that is, that the 
authority conferred on a justice to commit was in contravention of 
the Declaration of Rights, which contains the same provisions as oar 
own. AVo give the unanimous opinion of the Oourt, in full, the 
judges being Chief-Justice Qibson, and Rogers, Huston, Kennedy, 
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and Sergeant, associates. The ease is Md parte Oronse, 4 Whar- 
ton, 0: 

, Per Curiam, — ^' The House of Refuge is not a prison, but a school, 
where reformation, bat not panishment, is the end. It may, indeed, 
be used as a prison for jnyenile convicts, who would else be commit- 
ted to a common Jail, and in respect to these, the constitutionality 
of the Act which incorporated it stands clear of controyersy. It is 
only in respect of tlio application of its discipline to subjoots admit- 
ted on tlio order of a court, a magistrate, or the manngors of the 
Alms Uouso, that a doubt is entertained. The object of the charity 
is reformation, by training its inmates to industry, by imbuing their 
minds with principles of morality and religion, by furnishing them 
with means to earn a living, and, above all, by separating them from 
the corrupting influence of improper associates. 

'^ To this end, may not the natural parents, when unequal to the 
task of education, or unworthy of it, be superseded by the parens 
patrim^ or common guardian of the community ? 

*^ It is to be remembered, that the public has a paramount interest 
in the virtue and knowledge of its members, and that, of strict right, 
the business of education belongs to it. That parents ore ordinarily 
intrusted with it, is because it can seldom be put into better hands; 
but when they are incompetent or corrupt, what is there to prevent 
the public from withdrawing the faculties held, as they obviously 
are, at its sufferance? The right of parental control is a natural, but 
not an 'inalienable one. It is not excepted by the Declaration of 
Rights out of the subjects of ordinary legbhition, and it consequently 
remains subject to the ordinary legislative power, which, if wantonly 
or inconveniently used, would soon be constitutionally restricted, but 
the competency of which, as the Government is constituted, cannot 
be doubted. 

*^ As to a'bridgment of indefeasible rights by confinement of the 
person, it is no more than what is borne, to a greater or loss extent, 
in every school, and we know of no natural right to exemption from 
restraints which conduce to an infant's welfare. Nor is there a 
donbt of the propriety of their application in this particular instance. 
The infant has been snatched from a course which must have ended 
in confirmed depravity ; and not only is the restraint of her person 
lawfrd, but it would be an act of extreme cruelty to release her from 
it. Remanded." 
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In oonfortnitj with the opinion we have now ozpressod, we re- 
verse the Judgment of the Baltimore Oitj Oonrt. 

In testimony that the aforegoing is a trne copy, taken 
from the opinions of the mfyority of tlio Supreme 
Bencli of Baltimore Oity, and filed in tliis oiBce for 
[seal.] record, Fehmary 5, 18G8, I hereunto subscribe my 
name, and affix the seal of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore Oity, 0th day of February, a. d. 1808. 

Gbo. RoBiNBOir, Clerk, 



Thb Housb of Rkfugb 

w. 

Thb State of Maryland, on Tns Rb- 

LATION OF OnABLBS BoYLE. 



In ihs Supreme Bench of 
BaXiimort City, 



Upon the tnotion of the IIousi or Rrfuoi to have heard attd ddermined in thi$ 
Court a maiier of lam decided in the Baltimore CUy CourL 

The paper-book shows that this case differs from Roth's case, 
just decided, only in the fact that the commitment in this case was 
made under the second provision of the 18th section of the 78th 
article of the Code, which provides for tlie commitment to the House 
of Refuge of incorrigibly vicious minon*, whoso parenta, by reason 
of tlicir own iiionil depravity, or otherwise, are iiicnpablo or unwill- 
ing to exercise the proper care and discipline over them. The 
reasons which we have given, in the opinion filed in Roth's case, for 
entertaining jurisdiction to hear and determine matters of law in a 
hdbeoB eorpue case, and for sustmning the jurisdiction of a Justice of 
the Peace, as conferred by the article of the Oodo above referred to, 
apply equally to this. The proceedings of the justice more fully con- 
form to the law in this case than Roth's, the Btatcnicnt of the sub- 
stance of the testimony annexed to the commitment is, in all par- 
ticulars, a compliance with the law. The objection taken, that it 
convicts the minor of a crime, wo think, can hardly be sustained by 
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the fact tliat, in giving tho tostimonj npon whioli is founded his ad- 
judication, that the minor was, in consequence of vii^ions conduct, a 
proper suhjeot for the guardianship of the House of Reftige, the 
Justice stated tliat the minor, a child hotvroen ten and eleven years 
old, had been caught in the act of stealing two dollars and thirty-eight 
cents. To have taken any other notice of such an oflTenoe, commit- 
ted by a mere child, except to subject him to parental discipline, or, 
in default of that, to the reformatory care of the IIouso of Refuge, 
and especially to have ooinmitted one of his tender years to the con- 
tamination of a Penitentiary, would have aroused the moral sense of 
the community in a far higher degree than it is likely to be dis- 
turbed by any apprehended invasion of the right to personal liberty. 
For the reasons given in the opinion in Roth's case, and in this, we 
reverse the Judgment of 'the Baltimore Oity Oourt in this case. 



> '/.I tT 



Thb House of Rbfuob 

w. 

Thb Statb or Mabtland, on thb Rb- 
LATioN or Ohablbs Botlb. 



In the Supreme Bench <if 
BalUmare Oity, 



Upon the motumo/the Housb ov Ritdgk U> ha»$ htard and determined in thie 
Ckmrt a matter of law decided in the Baltimore City Court, 

The motion in the case standing ready for hearing, was argued 
by counsel for the parUes, and the proceedings have since been oon- 
sidorod. And it appearing to tliis Oourt, for tlio reasons set out in 
tlie opinion herewith filed, that there is error, in matter of law, in 
the Judgment of the Baltimore Oity Oourt, rendered in this case, on 
the eleventh day of January, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight. 

It is, therefore, on this fifth day of February, in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, by the Supreme Bench of Baltimore Oity, 
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acUndged and ordered, that the siud judgment be, and the same is 
hereby reversed. Gkorob W. Dobbin, 

IIbnrt F. Gabkt, 

ROBT. QlLMOR, Jr. 

I herebjr certify that the foregoing is a tme copy, taken 
from the records of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore 
Oity, on file in this office. In testimony whereof, I 
[sBAL.] have hereunto subscribed my name, and affixed the 
seal of the said Supreme Bench, this sixth day of 
February, in tlie year of out Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-oight. 

Gbobob Robinson, CUrh, 



IV. 

RULES FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF DISCIPLINE IN THE 

NEW YORK HOUSE OF liEFUGE. 

I. — ^TbLL no LIB8. 

II. — Always do thb dbst tou oak. 

III. — ^The boys and girls are divided into four grades, according to 
conduct. 

Orade 1 — Includes the best behaved and most orderly boys 
and girls ; those who do not lie, nor use profane lan- 
guage; who are neat and tidy in their persons, and 
cleanly in their habits; who do not wilfully or care- 
lessly waste, injure, or destroy property belonging to 
the House, and who are always respectful to the offi- 
cers. 

Orade 2 — ^Embraces those who are ffur in conduct, but not 
entirely free fW>m faults mentioned above. 

Orade 8 — Consists of those whose conduct is not so good 
OS Uiose in Grade 2. The first Grade of a boy or girl 
is always 8. 

Orade 4 — Is tlie lowest, and one of disgrace, it is only given 
in cases of continued or gross misconduct : a former 
inmate returned for fault is placed in Grade 4. 
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lY.-^For violation of rulea, boys and girls oro dograded from 1 to 
2, from 2 to 8, and from 8 to 4 ; for improvement in condoct they 
are raised in Grade from 4 to 8, fr^m 8 to 2, and from 2 to 1. 
Any boy or girl continuing for thirteen weeks in snceession in 
* Grade 1, is advanced to the Glass of Honor, and wears an ap- 
propriate badge. 

y. — ^The Grades are determined every Saturday evening, in the 
presence of the whole division, according to the marks made 
daring the week. 

YI. — ^Five marks lower the Grade one step ; four leave it the some 

as the previous week ; less than four are forgiven. 
yn.^-In the Second Division, punishment with the strap degrades 
to 4; except when the subject is in the Glass of Honor, in which 
case it degrades to 2. 
Vlli. — ^Boys and girls gain their release from the Refuge by retain- 
ing Grade 1 for fifty-two weeks in Biiccossion, and by attaining 
to tlio highest cliiss in wJiool — and thoy arc disohurgod from the 
Uoaso when a proper place is provided for them. 

IX. — ^No applications from parents or friends of children will be 
entertained by the Indenturing Gommittee, until the inmate ap- 
plied for shall have been in Grade 1 at least six weeks next 
preceding the time of application, and shall have reached at 
least the third class in school. 

X. — ^When an inmate has been degraded to 4, an addition of four 
weeks' continuance in Grade 1, required by the foregoing rule, 
will be made, before an application for discharge con bo hoard ; 
and two weeks more are added for every other Grade of 4 re^ 
ceived. 

XI. — Grades can be changed only by theAssistant-Snporintendont, 
in cose of boys, and by the Matron, in cose of girls, for oftencos 
committed ont of school ; and by the Principal for ofTcnces oc- 
curring in school. 
XII. — Any officer in charge of boys or girls may give, for disorderly 
conduct, not to exceed two marks during any one week, pro- 
vided the marks given, added to those already imposed by others 
during the same week, do not exceed four. 
Xni. — ^Before any marks are given, the boy or girl must be required 
to tell the number of marks already received, and the statement 
must be taken and noted. 
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XIY. — ^In case an inmate makes a false statement, which will be 
discovered at ** Badge call," the offender shall be degraded at 
least two Grades, or may be punished according to the discretion 
of the officer in cliargo. In tlie hitter case the Grade will be 4. 
XV. — AVhcn the aggregate marks for the week amount to four, and 
other offences are counted, the boys out of school must be re- 
ported to the Assistant-Supexintendent, and the girls to the 
Matron ; and all cases in school, either boys or girls, must be 
reported to the Principals. After a report is made to the As- 
sistant-Superintendent, Matron, or Principal, no marks can bo 
aU4>ro<l or c4mccllod except by their approval ; nor can these 
officers cancel any marks legitimately given by the subordinate 
officers previous to the report. 

XYI. — ^AVlien the Grade is determined at the calling of the badges at 
the dose of the week, it cannot be changed except by the con- 
sent of the Superintendent. 



V. 

A DISCOURSE 

ON OPENINa THB NRW BUILDING IN THB HOUSB OF RBFUQB, NBW 
YORK; B8TABLI8HSD FOR THB RBFORMATION OF JUYBNILB DB- 
LINQUBNTS. DBUYERBD DECBMBER 8BTH, 1836, IN PRB8EN0B OF 
THB MANAGERS OF THB INSTITUTION, THB HONORABLE THB MAYOR 
AND COMMON COUNCIL OF THB CITY, SOME OF THB MEMBERS OF 
THE LEGISLATURE, AND MANY OF ITS PATRONS AND FRIENDS. BY 
JOHN STANFORD, A. M. 

Once rndo and Ignorant wo wore. 

With natnrot prono to ttray I 
Blest now by Pity*! klndeet care. 

We hear of Wi«dom*8 way. 

Tlio tool nntanght Is dark as night. 

Where every evil dwolle ; 
All haU Instmctlon^B nacrod light. 

Which all thU night dlfpels I— SS. 

** Tale thii ehiUl away and nune it for tn^, and I will git€ thee thy 

waffei,"*"* — Exodus ii. 0. 

It Iins frequently l>ecii assorted, that wlien a child is destined for 
tome eminent station and usefuhiess in life, its birth is usually acoom- 
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panied with some strong mnrks of distinction. Tliis certainly was tbo 
case with Mosos, who was designated by tlie Almighty to be the de- 
liverer of the Israelites from their bondage in Egypt ; and afterward to 
become their Lawgiver, Prophet, and General, as they passed through 
the wilderness to inherit the land of Oanaan. About the 820th year of 
the Hebrew captivity, it is said. There arose up a new king over Egypt^ 
iohieh knew not Joseph, Which, 1 presume, is not to be understood, 
that he was ignorant sudi a person lived in Egypt^ was raised from 
obscurity to dignity, and preserved multitudes alive amidst the 
ravages of famine: but, that he had np esteem for him, because 
he was an Hebrew ; and therefore cultivated an implacable enmity 
to Joseph's brethren, who had so exceedingly increased that it 
alarmed his fears for the safety of his kingdom. This excited his 
cruelty to lay unjustifiable burdens upon this people; but tA« more 
he evicted them the more they multiplied and grew. Disappointed 
in this measure, he commanded, that when the Hebrew women 
should bring forth their male children, the midwivos should destroy 
them in their birth. In this also the king was disappointed ; for, to 
the humanity and honor of those females it is said, the midlives 
feared Ood^ and did not as the hing of Egypt commanded them^ but 
saved the men children alive; and then made an excuse for their 
conduct. This so exasperated the king, that he charged all his peo- 
ple, saying, Every son that is horn ye shall cast into the river, and 
every daughter ye shall save alive, Oruel wretch, in the character 
of a kingl his edicts are hero recorded as perpetual brands of iiis 
infhroy. 

At this time lived Amrom and Joohebed, two pious Israelites of 
the tribe of Levi. God had already blessed them with a son whose 
name was Aaron, and a daughter called Miriam. Now, a third child 
is added to the number; it was a son of a beautiftil countenance, and 
excited the most ardent affections of his parents. But, the edict I 
the cruel mandate of Pharaoh, which sontenood tlio lovely child to 
death in the waters of the Nile, overwhelmed them with sorrow. 
The fond parents determined to conceal the infant as long as possible, 
and retained it within their arms for three months, but could do so 
no longer. God, who foresees all events, to accomplish His own 
purposes, no doubt dictated to the mother the expedient of making an 
ark, or close basket of bulrushes ; and it is said, she daubed it with 
slime and with pitch, to keep out the water. Into this ark she laid 
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her tender infant, closed the lid, and, in faith on the God of Israel, 
laid it in the flags hy the river^s hrink, whether for life, or death.* 
Say, ye tender mothers I what were your feelings, wlien, on the loss 
of an infant hy death, it was laid in the coffin, and, hefore the lid was 
closed, you gave with yonr lips the lost token of affoction I Ye hcst 
can tell the feeling of the mother of Moses, when in tears she closed 
the lid of the ark, and left him in the waters of danger. 

On this very day, the providence of God directed the feet of 
Pharaoh^s daughter, in company with her maidens, to go down to 
the river and wash. Whether this was for the purpose of pleasure, 
for Iionlth, or m an act of idolatrous worship, is not so material for 
us to dotonnino. As she walked hy the river, she saw a something 
among the llogH; curiosity prompted an order to her maidens to 
fetch it ; tlic lid was opened ; she saw the child ; and behold I the 
hahe wept Had we been present, we should have perceived her sur- 
prise; the tears of Moses in distress awakened her sympathy; her 
generous bosom glowed ; she had compassion on him, and instantly 
exclaimed. This is one of the Hebrews^ children! A nurse was imme- 
diately provided, and the princess honored her own feelings by thus 
oddrosKing her : Tale this child wmy^ and nurse it for me, and I mil 
gite thee thy wages. This was accepted, and the woman took the 
child and nursed it. Those who have road the sequel of this history 
need not be told that, from this most striking occurrence, Pharaoh^s 
daughter adopted this rescued child as her own son ; she caused him 
to be instructed in all the learning of Egypt; and, that he afterward 
became one of the most distinguished and honored characters that 
adorn the pages of tlie Old Testament. 

As wo are this morning assembled in this new building, to offer 
our prayers to the Almighty for His gracious benediction upon this 
benevolent Institution, perhaps I may not better perform the duty 
assigned me, than by drawing a few lines of comparison between the 
forlorn exposure, and the relief of little Moses, and those young unfor- 
tunates whom this Society rescues from misery, granting them pro- 
tection in this House of Refuge. 

J. Ix)t us recollect the danger to which the infant Moses was 
cxpofunl. He was laid among the flags which grew on the brink of 
the Kilo, and in danger of being carried away by the stream, and 

^ Hebrowi zi. tS. 
24 
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seen no more. And who does not know, that iniqnity has too long 
run down our stroots like water ; and that tlio iloods of the ungodly, 
like the rismg of the waters of the Nile, have frequently overflowed 
the safety and peace of our city? The rising generation, for succes- 
sive years, have been exposed to this polluting current, and many of 
them have been carried away and destroyed. Often have we seen 
the children of the lower orders of society, for the want of education 
and restraint, plunging into this iniquitous stream ; and such are the 
force of example and the fascinations of vice, that we are not witli- 
out some instances of other young persons, of respectable connec- 
tions, being unhappily carried away from the paths of virtue, lodged 
in houses of criminal confinement, lost to all expectation by their 
parents of retrieving their characters and becoming useful members 
of society. But now, the pitying eye, like that of Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter, is directed to such young offenders ; and, the hand of kindness 
is extended, at once to rescue them from destruction, and safely con- 
duct them to this House of KoAige. 

Let us not forget that little Moses was also in danger of being 
devoured by the crocodile. This amphibious animal is a native 
inhabitant of the Nile, living both on land and water ; it frequently 
grows to an enormous size, is of great strength, and extremely vora- 
cious. It has the largest mouth of all monsters, opens both his jaws 
at once, which, being furnished with a great number of sharp teeth, 
con snap a man asunder in a moment, and gorge the body. To this 
dreadful monster the infant Moses was exposed ; and we cannot but 
shudder at the apprehonslou of his exposure. Perhaps you may 
inquire, Have we any such dangerous animals in our city, or in its 
rivers? We have only seen them exhibited in show, and so confined 
as to admit of no danger to the visitors. Where then can be the cor- 
rectness of this comparison between little Moses and the miserable 
young beings who wander in our streets? I venture to affirm that, 
among us, we have crocodiles in human shape; ]>crsonB whoso con- 
duct is as dangerous to the interest of civil society as are the ravages 
of the monsters in the Nile. They may well be denominated amphib- 
ious, for they are capable of committing their ravages upon the 
land, or on the water. Indeed, it is well known that, by various 
methods, such unhappy characters form their criminal practices into 
a system. They first learn the rudiments of their art in secret ; per- 
haps in some obscure cellar, and there form combinations. Occanon- 
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ally, a party sally forth to try their skill in less crimes ; tillj eventually, 
some of them are detected, and sentenced to the penitentitfry. There, 
for the want of room to make the necessary classification, they horde 
too much in mass, and soon find those who arc more proficient in 
criminal practices than themselves ; from whom they receive greater 
aid to carry on the course of had instruction. 80 true is it, that efoil 
communication^^ not only corrupt good manners^ hut certainly make . 
had manners much worse. Ilorc, too, they formerly met with the juve- 
nile offender ; perhaps sentenced for his first ofiTcnce. As with the 
false tears of the crocodile, they pretended to commiserate his mis- 
forlunoM, ingratiate tlionisolves into his tender feelings, and hy such 
insinuations he gradually listens to the story of their own vicious 
conduct; and finally imhihes those depraved principles which soon 
nmke him to resemhle their own likeness. Thus advanced in their 
vicious education, no wonder they should resolve to form a new 
gang on their liberation ; so that, on the expiration, it may he said 
of some of them, tJicy are competent to take their first degree of 
Baohelob in the Abt of crime. 

Now, A new scene ap))ears. luRtead of cultivating repcntanco 
for pant ollbnccs, such is the strength of sinful habits, they improve 
tlieir criminal system, and form stronger combinations to execute 
Uieir purposes. Their rapacity, like that of the crocodile, increases ; 
and, with extended jaws, they lay in wait to catch the young ofiTender 
that he may aid in their dark designs. This becomes indispensably 
necessary, in order to perform those operations of which a grown 
person is incompetent. The little boy must watcli the opening door ; 
climb the fence ; or, urge his way through the cellar bars. Ilaving 
gained admission, the urchin conceals himself, perhaps beneatli the 
IhhI ; within the vacant closet ; or, in the garret's comer, until all is 
hushed in silent sleep ; when, behold I he descends the stairs, unlocks 
the door, and admits the gang to accomplish their i)Iundcr. This is 
no false representation ; facts like these have too frequently occurred ; 
and I personally know a youth, of about fifteen years of age, now in 
one of our prisons, who, by such early instruction and practices, has 
l)0cn pronounccil cx)nipetent to take the lead of a gang. What gen- 
erous soul hut shudders on beholding scenes like these, and anlcntly 
wishes to rescue such young delinquents from the jaws of total de- 
struction ? Such public depredations, however, seldom go long with- 
out detection ; and, the perpetrators are deservedly conveyed to the 
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Stato Prison. Iloro, likowiso, for the want of ndoquate moans to 
classify the criminals, their intcrcoarse with each other, especially in 
the shades of night, is favorable for that conversation which can 
onlj prodace a stronger growth of vicions principles, and which out- 
braves the watch of their keepers, and the moral lessons which thej 
constantly receive. And here, too, the old offenders seldom fail to 
ensnare the young, and instill stronger principles of mischief into 
their minds, and thus stimulate them to the perpetration of more 
flagrant offences. From such a mass of criminals, so long in the cul- 
tivation of vice, no wonder that some of them should become so 
proficient as, at the expiration of their sentence, they may be said to 
take their second degree, of Mabteb in the Abt of criminality. 

Let us look again at the infant Moses, and we shall perceive him 
exposed to danger from the ofiScers of Pharaoh^s court. Had they 
passed along by the river side, and perceived something in the shape 
of a basket, they would have been excited to ascertain its contents. 
Opening the lid, they would have found the llobrew child; and 
although they might have been affected by perceiving its tears, the 
inexorable edict of their king would have compelled them to take 
away its life by drowning him in the river. This is similar to the 
case of our delinquent children ; for, the civil law of our country 
knows no distinction in the detection of crime, whether committed 
by old or young. When, therefore, our officers of justice perceive 
the unwary youth, wading in tlie stream of iniquity, notwithstanding 
they may have compassion for liis tender years, they nro bound to 
arrest. And, although the natural life of the offender be not in dan- 
ger, like that of Moses, still, the condemnation and criminal confine- 
ment of a young person generally produce the moral death of his 
character, and destroy the hope of society in his favor. How gen- 
erous, then, is that hand which can rescue a fallen youth from such 
extreme danger! 

What adds a final grade to the distressing exposure of ]>oor little 
Moses is, that he was unconscious of his danger. Is not this the 
case with our unwary youth ? Ignorant of the criminality of .their 
conduct, their offences against God, and their accountability to the 
laws of society, they go astray, regardless of its fatal consequences. 
Like as Moses knew not his danger of being carried away by the 
stream, or devoured by the monster of the Nile, so our unfortunate 
children are insensible of the current of vice, or of those older, aban- 
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doned characters, whether mole or female, who lay in wait to destroy 
them I Nor is it uncommon for sach old offenders, having succeeded 
in decoying the young under a promise of gain, on their detection, to 
turn evidence against them, and thus seal their condemnation. 

Let this general statement of our dissipated youth, and the dan- 
gers to which thoy are exposed, produce tlie necessary impression 
upon our mind, and we shall instantly perceive the importance of 
the laudable efforts of this Society in rescuing tliem from the paths 
of tlie destroyer, and giving them a place in this Uouse of Refuge. 
As the means which the Almighty employed to extricate the infant 
Moses from his danger ore so remarkably intcrciiting, and, as tho 
circuiiiHtiuiccfl attending it are so admirably calculated to afford us a 
few lessons of instruction on the design of the present assembly, we 
will make them the subject of the second part of this discourse. 

II. By the intervening providence of God, the feet of Pharaoh's 
daughter were directed to the waters of the Nile. How minutely 
does the Almighty perform His operations I Had the princess, with 
her maidens, come down on tho morning before, Moses had not been 
there : had she been confined to her chamber, and visited tho river 
on tho following day, the child miglit have been drowned, or devoured 
by the monster. This, therefore, was the very set time for God to 
favor Moses ; and all circumstances combine to produce the event. 
Permit me to say, that many years ago, I cultivated a commiseration 
for the vagrant children in our streets; and especially for those mis- 
erable little creatures who were confined in our prisons. In the year 
1818, I presented to the Honorable the Common Council the out- 
lines of a plan for the establishment of an asylum for their relief; 
but, it was like the morning, too soon I Tho set time for such an 
operation had not arrived ; now, the providence of God appears in 
their favor, and tho public mind is generously excited to rescue thoni 
from the polluted waters of destruction, and employ every possible 
means for their restoration to usefulness and happiness. 

The address of the princess of Egypt to the nurse is as expressive 
as it is kind and benevolent ; and affords us a charming impression 
of the strong interest which she took in the future welfare of tho 
infant, l^ake this child away^ said she, from its present danger, 
though it bo an Hebrew. Carry it to your home, and nune it for 
file, as though it were my own. I ro<iuiro not this care at your own 
expense ; for I am able, and promise to ^'m thee thy toagei. Excel- 
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lent princess I wlmt more could she liaye said? How justly may all 
these items bo applied to the good intention of the Society now assem- 
bled I Let us examine them: Take this ehild away; remove the 
miserable little objects from the paths of idleness, beggary, vanity, 
and inducement to crime, by tlie crafty and the wicked who lie in 
wait to allure and destroy them. But whither shall these juvenile 
delinquents be conveyed? Where is the hospitable door that will 
open to receive them? Ilore it is! The House of Refuge is now 
open : its door unfolds to receive and protect them, as the arras of 
the nurse were extended to embrace the rescued Moses. — ^What atten- 
tion are they here to receive? They are to be nursed. What this 
means is easy to be understood. They come to you in rags, and you 
must clothe them ; they are hungry, and you will feed them ; desti- 
tute of virtuous friends, you clasp tliem to your bosom ; mentally 
disefmed by idleness and sin, you afford them the religious moans for 
restoration. Nursing is, indeed, anxious labor ; and those who have 
the government of this Institution will frequently ilnd a sufllcienoy 
of care to fill both their hands and their hearts. Still, who is to 
supply? From whence are the necessaries to be obtained to feed 
and to clothe so large a family? Remember, Pharaoh's daughter 
said unto the nurse, I will give thee thy wages ; and if the nurse 
could trust the princess of Egypt, surely we may confide in the 
providence of the Almighty, for the silver and the gold are His to 
bestow. Besides, the public mind has already been so benevolently 
interested in its favor, that methinks I hear their voice to you this 
morning, " We will give thee thy wages.-' For, indeed, yon nurso 
these poor miserable creatures for the public peace and safety ; and 
therefore they will not fail to give you the most ample supply. 

The reflections I have already made lead me to institute an 
inquiry: What may be the public expectation of benefits arising 
from this new establishment ? The first I will name is, the extrac- 
tion of TiiK OoRB ov Paupkbism. It Is woU known, that we seldom 
see men and women, wiUi baskets on their arms, going from house to 
house, soliciting charity ; for the trade of mendicity has been carried 
on principally by the children of the indolent and worthless. While 
this practice was pursued, Societies for the cure or prevention of 
pauperism may hold their meetings, and publish their annual reports, 
without any other benefit than what would accrue to the paper-mill, 
and the printing-press. Remove such children from the streets, and 
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narse them well ; then, though the strings of the core of panperism 
may draw hard in its extraction, it is the best, if not the only method 
of cure. Tlie public will likewise expect these children will be 
instructed in the rudiments of plain education ; the importance of 
cultivating habits of industry ; and some of tho more useful mechanic 
arts; by which, hereojfter, they may obtain an honest livelihood, 
whether on the land, or on tho seas. To which must be added, their 
refonnation, and improvement in morals ; without which, very little 
good will be obtained. No man will expect that you con change 
their vicious little hearts ; for this is alone the prerogative of Gk>d, 
by tho operation of the Holy Spirit of His grace. But, as this is 
fre(iucnt1y produced by tho use of means, you can teach these igno- 
rant children to read their once neglected Bible ; show them the 
nature and danger of sin and transgression in the sight of God and 
man ; you can point them to a compassionate Saviour, who not only 
died for our sins, but, in the days of His flesh, took children in His 
arms and blessed them. And it will be easy for you to contrast 
their former state of ignorance and degradation with the privileges 
of instruction and good examples which they now receive, in the 
chooriiig hope of their interoBt and hiippinom in tlio world. Those 
nro rMiiiio of those duties wliioh you owo to tliom, and to tlio public; 
and, if faitlifully performed, I liopo God will succeed your endeavors, 
and tlie ex^iectation of our citizens will bo happily realized. 

ADDBESSES. 

TnE ladies who have so generously engaged their services to visit 
and to watch over the female department of this House of Befuge 
will accept my congratulation upon this occasion. You have no 
need for mo to intunate tho duties you have to perform. You pos- 
sess a parental feeling ; and nothing but motives of tenderness and 
kindness could have prompted your exertions to aid in this noble 
design of restoring the fallen children of your own sex to the paths 
of virtue and happiness. Permit mo to remind you of Pharaoh^s 
daughter, as your noble example. True, she was on Egyptian ; an 
idolatress ; no matter for the color of her complexion ; she came to 
the brink of the river ; she saw the helpless infant ; she had com- 
]>assion, and she savod him I Had that distinguished woman lived in 
a Christian land, and had her heart been enriched with the Gk>8pel 
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of Ohrist, I would exhibit lior in tho attitndo of rclioving tlio dis- 
trossod, and thon saj to you, ukiiold tiik ix)Yklikst piutukic ov 
OiiBisTiAK Ohabitt I Go, worthy ladies, and do likewise. 

The IIonobablb tub Matob, and tiib Mbmbkbs of the Oomhoh 

OOUNOIL OF THE OiTT ; AKD TUB GbNTLBMBH OF THE NbW YoBK 

Dslboatiok to the State Leoislatub^ who have honored this 
Society with their presence, cannot but feel a lively interest in 
beholding this rising institution. You must bo convinced, gentlemen, 
that this is not on object of simple charity. It is strongly combined 
with the safety, honor, and happiness of the whole commnnity. If 
such little offenders were permitted to range at large, their criminal 
habits would grow with their years; their number by example 
would increase ; and, by these means, town and country would be 
overrun, and our public prisons be crowded, not failing to produce 
an enormous expense to the State I To prevent these calamitous 
consequences, the House of Refuge is erected, and makes a strong 
appeal for public support. But, my humane friends, tho prevention 
of Uie growth of crime is not all that is intended by this Society ; it 
!s their moral design, by every method possible, to reclaim these 
juvenile delinquents, that they may become useftd and honorable 
members of society. This enhances the value of the institution so 
highly, that I have no language sufficiently to express its importance! 
While, therefore, we chorisli the hope tliat our own Oobpobatiok will 
look with a benign aspect on tlie House of Refuge, our Omr Dele- 
gation also will make such a favorable representation of it, that our 
State Lbgiblatubb will form a sort.of echo, ** We also will aid, and 
pay thee thy wages.*' 

The Manaoebs of this Establishment : I cannot but congratu- 
late you, gentlemen, on the completion of this now buihling. Tho 
smiles of Heaven have thus far succeeded your efforts, in favor of the 
young unfortunates committed to your care. The duties requbite in 
every new institution must generally be known as the result of obser- 
vation and experience ; of course you will have much to learn, as 
well as much to perform. Begin your services in the fear of your 
God ; duly reflect on the magnitude of the object for which you are 
engaged ; while you combine tenderness and faithfidness in all your 
operations ; it is my sincere wish that the whole may be crowned 
with the most abundant success. 
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THE CHILDREN. 

Ohildren : I ranst not omit olaiming your attention, and solicit- 
ing yon to indulge the most serious reflections on the privileges jon 
now ei\joy. The erection of this building, together with your sup- 
])ort, must give you strong conviction, how much a benevolent pub- 
lic are interested in your present and future welfare. Had you been 
led alone to yourselves, in poverty, idleness, and sin, instead of insur- 
ing you peace and pleasure, iniquity would have proved your final 
ruin. You are to look at the walls which surround this building, not 
80 much 08 those of a prison, as an hospitable dwelling, in which yon 
ei\|oy comfort, and safety from those who once led you astray. And, 
I may venture to sny, that in all probability, this is the best home 
many of you ever ei\joyedl You have no need for me to teU you, 
that the consideration of all tliese favors should stimulate you to sub- 
mission, industry, and gratitude. You are not placed here so much 
for punishment, as to produce your moral improvement. , By these 
indulgent means, we hope that, instead of your spending your days 
in idleness, disgrace, and misery, you may become useful to your- 
selves, honorable in society, and share in the true hnppinoRs of your 
fellow-creatures. Although you ore now young in years, you must 
have some consciousness that the errors of life, and the evils of your 
ho^rt, expose you to the displeasure of the Almighty ; that you need 
the tender mercy of the Saviour to pardon your iniquities ; to renew 
your depraved minds by the virtue of His grace, and thus save you 
from the desert of your transgressions. We hope, therefore, that, 
while you are within these walls, the Lord may command His merci- 
ful kindness upon yon, and enable you to devote yourselves to His 
ndorc<l Name, and His most delightful service ! Moses could never 
forget the humnuity and kindness of Pharaoh's dnnghter, in deliver- 
ing him from the danger to which ho was exposed; and I would 
indulge the charming impression, that there is no youth in this House 
of Refuge, but what will bear in devout remembrance the deliverance 
and the favors which you have hero received, and evince the sincerity 
of your gratitude by the amiableness of your temper, and the virtue 
of your future conduct 

CONCLUSION. 

The time on which we have now assembled is usually called 
" Ohristmas Day.** Whether this recognizes the very day on which 
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•/mim was born in Bethlehem, is not now my bosmess to examine. 
If any man prefers keeping this, or any other day to the Lord, I am 
not disposed to interrupt him in the ei^oyinent of his privilege. The 
text on which I have this morning addressed you, combined with the 
narrative of Moses laid among the flags on the brink of the river, 
remind me of the angePs address to the shepherds in the field while 
watching their flock by night : I^mt not : far, hshold^ I bring you 
good tidingi of great joy ^ which ihall he to all people. For unto you 
in horn this day in the eity of David a Saviour^ iohieh is Christ tfie 
Lord, And this shall he a sign unto you; ye shaUfind the hdhe 
wrapped in stoaddling-elotheSf lying in a manger. Immediately the 
shepherds left their flocks; and they eame with haste^ and found 
Mary^ and Joseph^ and the hdbe lying in the manger,* This is that 
true Moses, the prophet, which Uie Lord our God promised to raise 
upj lihe unto him in aU things^ whom his people should hear,i How 
singularly striking were the circumstances which attended their 
infancy 1 Yes, the babe of Bethlehem, found in a manger, was 
Ohrist tlio liOrd; and, his name was called Jcsus^for he was to save 
his people from their sins. If Moses that was found in the ark of 
bulrushes was bom to deliver the Israelites from then* bondage in 
Egypt, and conduct them through the wilderness on their way to 
Oanaan : we are certain, that our blessed Saviour was bom to deliver 
from the more dreadful bondage of sin and misery, and safely con- 
duct His redeemed to the rest of immortality and glory. Yes, Jesus 
wos born to live, to suffer, and to die upon the cross for our sins ; 
and a^r lie was laid in the grave, lie burst the bands of death, 
ascended up to heaven, and sat down on the right hand of the 
M^esty on high, from thence to shower down the multiplicity of 
his mercies upon mankind. And who, on this occasion, but will 
most devoutly pray — ^Lord, brsbbyb a DUEssiNa fob tuis IIousb of 
Bbfugb 1 Amen. 

• Lake IL t Beat xvUL 16; AcU vtt 87. 
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I 1861 Robert Soil]', 



183T Robert C. Comall, 
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• 


List of Offlcora. 


BECnETARlEa OF ACTIHO COMMITTEE FROM 18&1 TO 1»L 


KteeUd. B«Urail. EUeUd. 


R«Ur^ 


1824 JoBopli Curtis, 1885 


1829 


P. A. Tmoy, 1881 


1825 B. 0. Cornoll, 1827 


1881 


R. D. Wooks, 1842 


1827 Ifinno Oollins, 1827 


1843 


John H. Qourlie, 1847 


'< M. Van Sohfaok, 1828 


1847 


James W. UndcrhUl, 1858 


1828 Nathaniel RichArdi, 1829 


1858 


Fred. W. Downer, 1854 



Mdnafftrt who have acted on the ItuUtUuring Committee^ and the term of yean 

each has teroed^/rom 1827 to 1868. 



James Loyett, 


8 


Daniel Seymour, 


2 


Frederiok Sheldon, 


1 


Walter UnderhiU, . 


1 


Wm. P. Mott, 


6 


George P. Hussey, 


1 


Heman Avoiill, 


5 


James N. Cobb, 


7 


Benjamin L. Swan, 


1 


Elios Q. Drake, 


2 


R. C. Cornell, 


4 


David Sands, 


8 


Nathaniel Ridiards, 


2 


Richard li. Hoc, 


6 


M. Van Solmiok, 


1 


James P. Cronkhito, 


8 


Bonjuiuhi S. Collins, 


8 


0. S. Slroiig, 


I 


Bilns Brown, 


4 


William Gule, 


2 


Jacob Drake, 


5 


Pbbo. W. Dowhxb, 


10 


Robert I. Murray, 


8 


EdOAB KSTOHUIC, 


5 


Augnistin Averill, 


2 


Charles C. L6igh, 


4 


John R. WUUs, 


5 


WUliam C. Ruasel, 


2 


Robert Eellj, 


2 


Thomas B. Stillman, 


1 


James Marsh, 


2 


n. K. BOOBBT, 


6 


J. S. UnderhUl, 


4 


William Cbomwxll, 


. 4 


Israel Russell, 


15 


MOBRIS PftANKLIN, 


4 


Miildon Duy, 


9 






Organisation of the Finance Con 


imittee in January^ 1841 to 1863. 




1841 Robert C. Cornell, 


1845 


1848 Robert Kellv, 


18J 


** James Lovett, 


1845 


1856 Edmund M. Young. 




1845 Charles M. Leupp, 


1859 


1859 Shepherd Knapp. 




*' Joshua S. Underhill, 


1848 







Organization of the Scltool Gommittee^ January 7, 1847. The following Man- 
agers have acted on this Committee up to 1868. 

CHAIRMEN. 

1847 to 1849— Cliurlcs E. Picrson, M. D. ; Charles M. Leupp ; John A. Weeks. 
1850 to 1852— C. E. Picrson, M. D. ; C. M. Leupp ; B. B. Atterbuiy. 

1858— C. E. Picrson, M. D. ; B. B. Atterbuiy ; P. W. Downer. 

1854— C. E. Piorson, M. D. ; B. B. Attcrbury; P. W. DoAvner; J. W. 
Underhill. 
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List of OfBcora. 



1855— B. B.,Attcrbury; ,F. W, Downer; J. W. Undcrliill; T. B. 

Stillmnn. 
1866—0. 8. 8trong; F. W. Downer; Wm. C. Russcl. 
1867—0. 8, Strong ; F. W. Downer ; JamoB M. llalsted. 
1858 to 1861—0. 8. Strong; James M. Ilnlstod; P. MoMartin. 
1861 to 1868—0. S. Strong ; James M. llolstod ; P. MoMartin ; Henry M. 

Alexander. 



Building ChmtniUeefor New House on BanddWi Island, Organiaed Odfher 1, 



RatfawL 

Elins G. Dmke, 1856 

Jno. W. C. Lbvibidoi. 

BlOHARD M. UOE. 

Walter Undcrliill, 1866 

Thomas B. Stillicak. 







1851, up 


to 1868. 


Eketod. 




Retired. 


Elected 


1861 


Charles M. Leupp, 


1850 


1861 


C( 


Robert Kelly, 


1862 


ct 


tc 


George J. Cornell, 


1862 


1866 




Linus W. Stevens, 


1864 


1857 


tt 


J. 8. UndorhUl, 


1867 


1860 


ti 


John 11. Goorlle, 


1858 





Mtmhers of the Exeetdivs OommitUs sines ths removal o/ths Rtfuge to BandalPs 



Island. Organiged November 8, 1854, to 1868. 



Linus W. StoTons, 
Uolxirt Kelly, 
Kdinuiul M. Young, 
Wm. M. Pritchard, 
O. 8. Strong, 

B. B. Attbbburt, 

C. C. Leigh, 



6 years. 
1 »» 



1 
1 
1 

12 
1 



it 



ii 
(i 



(i 



John J. Townsend, 
]!.][. Barrow, 
Jaubs N. Conn, 
Ctrus p. SMrrn, 
D. Jaobsox Stbwabt, 
NxonoLAB IIerdeb, 



2 years. 
2 " 
7 " 

7 " 

8 " 
2 " 



1854 

1860 



OrganwUion of ths Law CommittsSy November 8, 1854. 



George J. Cornell, 1857 

John A. Weeks, 1866 

John J. Townsend, 1867 



1867 Wm. M. Pritohard. 
1857 IIeitbt a. Cram. 



rmrsiciANS. 



1825 
(t 

1832 
It 



John Steams, M. D., 
Ansel W. Ives, M. D., 
II. A. Field, M. D., 
Galen Carter, M. D., 



1884 
1832 
1835 
1854 



1836 
tt 

1855 



Jno. C. Cheesmon, D.D., 1888 
James B. Nelson, M. D., 1888 
II. N. WnrrTLXSBT, M. D. 



CUAPLAIN8, 



1825 Bov. John Stanfonl, D. D. 
1835 Thos. 8. Barrett, M. D., 1863 
1854 Bev. FnmkUn 8. Uowe, 1866 



1855 Rev. Rtdiard Jlorton, 1868 
1863 Rev. B. K. Pbirob, D. D. 
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LUt of Offlcon. 






aUPEBtNTElWENTS. 




Elaetod. 




RtUrad. 


Elactod. 




lUUraJ. 


1824 


Joseph Curtis, 


1826 


1844 


Samuel S. Wood, 


1849 


1826 


Nathaniel 0. Hart, 


1888 


1849 


John W. Kotchum, 


1863 


18S8 


Da?id Terry, Jr., 


1844 


1868 


ISBASL 0. JOITES, 








MATBONa. 






1824 


Phoobo Curtis, 


182G 


1848 


Phoobo Wood, 


184G 


1826 


C. £. Andrews, 


1828 


184G 


Ann Carter, 


1850 


1828 


Catlmrino Gowoy, 


1880 


1850 


Pbosbe Ami Daly, 


1853 


1880 


Bebeooa Oram, 


1888 


1858 


Ann Carter, 


1854 


1888 


Bebeoca Goldsmith, 


1884 


1855 


Maria Osgood, 


1861 


1884 


Susan C. Taylor, 


1888 


1861 


Julia O'Brien, 


1865 


1888 


M. T. Myrich, 


1889 


1866 


Kate Logan, 


1867 


1889 


Susan C. Taylor, 


1841 


1867 


Julia O^Bmsir. 




1841 


M. A. Elmendorf, 


1848 
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